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NOTICE. 



Ik preparing the following prose traiulation, I hare ende^- 
Toured to exhibit such a rendering of the text as I should 
myself have been . glad to have, when preparing for a Uni- 
yereity Ibcamination. 

Any one -who is at all acquainted with the difficulty of 
the author, vnM readily pardon my having in no case ventured 
to substitute any phraseology of my own for what I be- 
lieved to be the literal meaning. 

I have to express the greatest possible obligations to the 
commentaries of Boeckh aud Dissen, but for the assistance 
of which I should hardly have ventured on my present task. 
Many thanks are also due for the aid afforded by Mr. 
Cookesley's excellent notes, as well as those of Dr. Donald- 
son. I have, I trust, in every instance, acknowledged my 
obligations. 

If I have in any degree succeeded in presenting the 
student "with a not-unworthy representation of Pindar's 
meaning, the merit is mainly to be attributed to these 
resources and to the great kinchiess of three excellent friends, 
the Kev. J. Lonsdale, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford ; the Rev. John G. Sheppard, M.A., 2nd Master of 
Kepton School, and late Fellow of Wadham College ; and 
Mr. J. LJ. Davies, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; who have given me the benefit of their revision 
and correction throughout the whole work. 

With the few exceptions pointed out as they occur, I 
have followed the text of Bergk, firom whom the Prefaces 
also are taken. Dr. Donaldson had set me the example of 
adopting the Introductions of the Odes from Dissen's 
Commentary. 

D. W. T. 
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PREFACE. 



PART I. 

(From the Encydopadia MOropoUtana.) 

PDn>AB, the most celebrated of the lyric poets of Greece, 
was a nati-ve of Thebes, the metropolis of Boeotia^ which 
country his name alone might redeem from the stigma of 
dulness. His birth seems to have taken place about 
B.C. 520. According to some writers, the name of his 
&ther was Daiphantus; according to others, Scopilenns; 
and that of his mother, Myrto, or Myrtis. It is related of 
him, that when he was an in&nt a swarm of bees settled 
on his lips, and left their boney there — an omen of his 
fatnre excellence in arts of poetry and music. The history\ 
of Pindar's early days seems to refute in some degree the \ 
opinion of those who think education has a tendency to y 
repress originality of genius, aud to tame it down intp^ 
dexterous imitation or humble correctness. No poet, per- 
haps, ever dared so much as Pindar, and yet none was ever 
instructed in the £nest arts with greater care. It is sin- 
gular, that for much of his instruction he was indebted to 
the female sex, at a time when women were excluded from / 
the higher departments of knowledge, and regarded as 
scarcely endowed with intellectual Acuities. According to 
Suidas, he was first taught to combine simplicity with 
elegance in the composition of his verses by Myrtis, probably 
his mother, who was herself the author of poems adapted to 

b 
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.tl^ lyre. At a subsequent period, the beautiM Corinna 
became his instructor. Some assert that he enj(^ed also 
the singular advantage of being the pupil of Simonides, 
though no styles of poetry can be more dissimilar than that 
instinct with the ardent, impetuous, and daring spirit of 
Pindar, and the sofb, pensive, and mellow tenderness of his 
reputed master. Not only poetry, but also the sistier art of 
music was carefully studied by the bard. Athenseus informs 
us, that Lasus of Hermione, an excellent musicifui and 
dithyrambic poet, imparted to him his skiU in playing on 
the lyre. Certain it is that he was prepared by no common 
attention for that high and glorious career in which he left 
every competitor behind him. 

Pindar seems to have been early received with great 
honour by Alexander, son of Amyntas, at the court of 
Macedon. He overcame his teacher Myrtis in a contest of 
musical skill; but was no less than five times defeated by 
Corinna in striving for the reward of poetry. It is in- 
timated, indeed, by some, that the judges were inclined to 
favour the female candidate rather by the admiration of her 
personal charms than of her poetical genius. Our bard 
must, however, have been very young at this time, as 
Diodorus Siculus asserts that he had only attained the age 
of forty at the time of the battle of Salamis. 

In the public assemblies of Greece, Pindar no sooner 
appeared than he attained a height of popular favom: which 
seems never to have left him ; nor was his &me confined to 
the people. As he sung the praises of the conquerors in 
those games at which kings and princes strove for the prize, 
he naturally acquired the favour and patronage of the great. 
He enjoyed the favour of Hiero, king of Syracuse, whose 
munificence he delighted to repay by immortal praise. His 
partiality to the Athenians, however, drew on him the 
resentment of his countrymen. Because he had celebrated 
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Athens as tlie chief support of Greece, they laid on him « 
heayy fine, on which the Athenians presented him with 
a Bom of double the amount. Authors are divided respecting 
the time in which he died, some asserting that he only 
reached the a^ of fifty-six, while others maintain that he 
was eightyndx at the time of his decease. His departure 
from life was gentle, for it took place while he was ntting 
in a public assembly, and, till the spectators retired, he was 
thought to be slumbering. As a prodigy is related of his 
birth, so attempts were made by the Greeks to surround 
his death by mystery. It is said, that having in one of his 
poems represented Agamedes and Trophonius as rewarded 
by sudden death for building the temple of Apollo, he was 
referred by the priestess, on his inquiring what was best for 
mankind, to his own verses. He understood this reply as 
an intimation of approaching and sudden dissolution, which 
soon after took place. 

Extraordinaiy honours were paid to Pindar, both during 
his life and after his decease. His odes and religious 
hymns were chanted in the temples of Greece before the 
most crowded assemblies, and on the most solemn occasions. 
The priestess of Apollo, at Delphi, declared that it was the 
wiU of that divinity that Pindar should receive half of the 
first-fruits annually offered at his shrine. 

The Athenians erected a statue of brass in honour of him, 
representing him with a diadem and a lyre, and a book 
folded on his knees, which was remaining at the time of 
Paosanias ; and a portion of the sacrifices at the great 
festivals of Greece was, for a long time, set apart for his 
descendants. 

When the Lacedeemonians took Thebes, they spared the 
house and family of Pindar ; and when, afterwards, the city 
was taken by Alexander, the same mark of veneration was 
shown'to his memory. His works have been extolled in terms 
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oft^Iie most ardent admiration by some of the first ancient 
writers. Qninctilian says of hiin, in his Institutes, '^ Novem 
Grsecorum lyricorum Pindarus princeps, spiritn, magnifi- 
centiii, sententiia, figuris ; beatisLus r^rl yerborumque 
cc^i^ et velut quodam eloquentise flumine, propter quw 
Horatius nemini credit eiun imitabilem.'* — Of the nine 
Greek lyric poets, Pindar is the chie^ in spirit, in magnifi- 
cence, in moral sentiments, and in metaphor ; most happy 
both in the abimdance of his nmtter and of his diction; 
and, as it were, with a certain torrent of eloquence, so that 
Horace says no man can imitate him. 

We cannot sufficiently regret the loss of the compositions 
which called forth these eulogies, because though, compared 
with the works of many other renowned authors, a consider- 
able number of Pindar's odes have reached us^ those which 
survive are not the most interesting in their subjects, nor 
probably the most felicitous in their execution. The works 
of Pindar consisted of hymns and paeans in honour of the 
gods ; songs accompanied by dances, in honour of Apollo ; 
dithyrambic verses to Bacchus, and some minor e&sions, 
with the odes on the Olympic, Nemean, Isthmian, and 
Pythian games. Of these latter forty-five remain, which, 
with a few fragments, form the only materials on which we 
can now form any opinion of the extent or peculiar character 
of Pindar's genius. 

Ko subjects, at first sight, co\ild seem more unfitted for 
sublime poetry than those of the Pindaric remains ; but the 
poet has, with characteristic impetuosity, overcome this 
difficulty by the practice of abandoning the professed objects 
of his panegyric, and bursting into celebrations of the heroes 
of former days, the mighty exploits of demigods, and the 
gorgeous fables of oldest time. In the transition he uses 
little art, but seems to rely, as he safely might, on the change 
being, in itself, most welcome. He is chiefly remarkable for* 
the gigantic boldness of his conceptions, and the daring 
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snblimity of his metaphors, which stamp him the MsehyliiA 
of lyric poetry. The ffights of his ima^^ation are not, 
however, like those of the great tragedian, mingled with the 
intensity of human passion, which, while they carry ns 
bejond ourselves, still come home to the heart. He has the 
light without the heat; his splendours dazzle, but do not 
warm us. There is little of humai^ feeling in his works ; 
they are Kttle more than exhibitions which excite our sur- 
prise, but not our sympathy. BUs compositions have some- 
thiQg hard and stony about them — ^the sublimity and 
nakedness of the rock. The sunshine glitters on the top, 
but no foliage adorns the declivity. All the interest, such 
as it is, arises from the earnestness of the poet himself, and the 
intense ardour with 'which he is impelled in his lofty career. 
Hence we think more of him than of his work : while in 
Homer and the Greek tragedians the author is forgotten. 
His conception is so ardent that he cannot wait to develop 
his metaphors ; he often but half unfolds them, and suffers 
them to blend with the Hteral descriptions, and form part of 
the sabject ; and hence, it appears to us, the obscurities so 
frequently complained of in Pindar have, in a great degree, 
arisen. In the mechanical composition of his odes, however, 
Pindar is by no means so irregular as some have been dis- 
posed to imagine. He commonly preserves the arrangement 
of strophe, antistrophe, and epode ; and though the con- 
struction of these varies in different odes, all the strophes and 
antistrophes in the same ode are framed on the same 
principles, and all the epodes are composed in similar 
measures to each other. 

The commencement of the first Pythian ode is imitated 
in animated style by Gray, in his " Progress of Poesy :*' — 

Oh ! sovereign of the willing soul. 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs! 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares. 

And frantic passions bear thy soft control. 
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On Thracia's hills the lord of war 
Has curbed the fiiry of his car, 
And dropped his thirsty lance at thy command. ' 
Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing : 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber, lie 
^e terrors of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 

Akenside, in his Hytnu to the Naiads, has also imitated 
part of this extract : — 

With slackened wings. 



While now the solemn concert breathes aroimd, 
Inciunbent o'er the sceptre of his lord. 
Sleeps the stem eagle ; by the numbered notes 
Possessed ; and satiate with the melting tones. 
Sovereign of birds. The fiiriou^god of war. 
His darts forgetting, and the rapid wheels 
That bear him vengeful o'er th' embattled plains, 
Belents. 

In the second Olympic Ode, Pindar thus introduces us 
into the Fortunate Islands, the Paradise of the ancients, and 
paints with equal vividness and beauty the felicity of the 
blessed. West, in his translation, seems to have caught 
Bome portion of the spirit of the original :- 

8TR0PHB IV. 

But in the happy fields of light. 

When Phoebus with an equal ray. 
Illuminates the balmy night. 

And gilds the cloudless day. 
In peaceful, unmolested joy, 
The good their smiling hours emi^oy. 
Them no uneasy wants constrain 

To vex th' ungrateful soil. 
To tempt the daggers of the billowy main. 

And break their strength with unabated toil, 
A frail disastrous being to maintain. 

But in their joyous calm abodes. 
The recompense of justice they receive ; 

And in tiie fellowship of gods. 
Without a tear eternal ages live. 

While, banished by the &tes firom joy and rest, 
Intolerable woes the impious soul infest. 
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But they who, in true yirtue strong. 

The ukird purgation can endure ; 
And keep their mindfl from fraudfhl wrong 

And guilt's contagion pure ; 
They through the starry paths of Jove 
To Saturn's blissful seat remove ; 
Where fragrant breezes, vernal airs. 

Sweet children of the main, 
Purge the blest island from corroding cares, 

ALd fiin the bosom of each verdant plain : 
Whose fertile soil immortal fruitage hears ; 

Trees, from whose flowering branches flow. 
Arrayed in golden bloom, refulgent beams ; 

And flowers of golden hue, that blow 
On the fresh borders of their parent streams. 
These, by the blest, in solemn triumph worn, 
Their unpolluted hands and clustering locks adorn. 

How sablimely has the Grecian poet described an eruption 
of Mount ^tna ! which West has translated : — 

By snowy ^tna^ nurse of endless frosts, 
The pillared prop of heaven, for ever pressed : 

Forth from whose nitrous caverns issuing rise 
Pure liquid fountains of tempestuous fire. 

And veil in ruddy misto the noon-day skies, 
While wrapt in smoke the edd3dng flames aspire. 
Or gleaming through the night with hideous roar. 
Far o'er the i^^ddening main huge rocky fragments pour. 

Ist Pythian ode. 

The imitators of Pindar, from Horace to Cowley, have 
been numerous ; but the judgment of Horace, that he can 
never, in his own peculiar excellences, be equalled, has not 
been yet disproved. Gray, in his happiest passages, has, 
perhaps, most nearly approached him. 
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PART 11. 

(Extract fixnn MuUer*9 Idterattare of Ancient Greece, Chapter xv.. 

Section 8, pp. 220—228.) 

The only class of poems which enables us to judge of 
Pindar's general stjle^ are the ^pimkia or triunvphal odes, 
Pindar^ indeed, excelled in aD the known varieties of choral 
poetiy ; viz., hymns to the gods, pseans, and dithyrambs ap- 
propriate to the worship of particidar divinities, odes for 
processions (Trpdxrd^ca), ^songs of maidens (?rapdeveia), mimic 
dancing songs (^iropxiiixaTa), drinking songs (o-KoXta), dirges, 
{^pflvoi)t and encomiafitic odes to pinces {iyKoffiia), which 
last approached most nearly to the epinikia. The poems 
of Pindar in these various styles were nearly as renowned 
among the ancients as the triumphal odes ; which is proved 
by the numerous quotations of them. Horace, too, in enume- 
rating the different styles of Pindar's poetry, puts the dithy- 
rambs first, then the hymn% and afterwards the epinikia 
and the threnes. Nevertheless there must have been some 
decided superiority in the epinikia, which caused them to 
be more firequently transcribed in the later period of anti- 
quity, and thus rescued them from perishing with the rest of 
the Greek lyric poetry. At any rate these odes, from the 
vast variety of their subjects and style, and their refined and 
elaborate structure,^ — some approaching to hymns and pseans, 
others to scolia and hyporchemes, — serve to indemnify us for 
the loss of the other sorts of lyric poetry. 

We will now explain, as precisely as possible, the occasion 
of an epinikian ode, and the mode of its execution. A vic- 
tory has been gained in a contest at a festival, particularly 
at one of the four great games most prized by the Greek 
people, either by the speed of horses, the strength and dex- 
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terity of the human body, or hj skill in mnsia Such a 
victoiy as this, inrhich shed a lustre not onlj on the victor 
himself^ but on his fiunilj, and even on his native city, de- 
manded a solemn celebration. This oelebration might be 
performed hy the victor's friends on the spot where the vic- 
tory was gained ; as for example, at Olympia^ when in the 
evemng after the termination of the contests^ by the light of 
the moon, the whole sanotuaiy resounded with joyful stmgB 
after the manner of the encomia. Or it might be deferred 
until after the victor's solemn return to his native dty, 
where it was sometimes repeated, in following years, in com- 
memoration of his success. A oelebration of this kind 
always had a religious character, it often began with a pro* 
cession to an altar or temple, in the place of the games or 
in the native city ; a sacrifice, followed by a banquet, was 
then offered at the temple, or in the house of the victor ; 
and the whole solemnity concluded with the merry and 
boisterous revel called by the Greeks K&fJiot, At this sacred, 
and, at the same time, joyous solenmity (a mingled character 
frequent among the Greeks), appeared the chorus, trained by 
the poet, or some other skilled person, for the purpose of 
reciting the triumphal hymn, which was considered the 
direst ornament of the festival. It was during either the 
procession or the banquet that the hymn was recited ; as it 
was not properly a reHgious hymn which could be combined 
with the sacrifice. The form of the poem must, to a certain 
extoit, have been determined by the occasion on which it 
was to be recited. From expressions which occur in several 
epinikian odes, it is probable that all odes consisting of 
strophes without epodes, were sung during a procession to a 
temple or to the house of the victor ; although there are 
others containing expresedons denoting movement, and which 
yet have epodes. It is possible that the epodes in the latter 
odes may have been sung at certain intervab when the pro- 



oessioii was not advajQLcing ; for an epode, aoeording to the 
statements of the ancients, always required that the chorus 
should be at rest. But by far the greater number of the 
odes of Pindar were sung at the Comus, at the jovial termi- 
nation of the feast ; and hence Pindar himself more fre- 
quently.names his odes from the Comus than from the victory. 
§ 4r. The occasion of an epinikian ode, — a victory in the 
sacred game — and its end — ^the Ennobling of a solemnity 
connected with the worship of the gods, — required that it 
should be composed in a lofty and dignified style. But, on 
the other hand, the boisterous mirth of the feast did not 
admit the severity of the antique poetical style, like that of 
the hymns and nomes ; it demanded a free and lively expres- 
sion of feeling, in harmony with the occasion of the festival, 
and suggesting the noblest ideas connected with the victor. 
Pindar, however, gives no detailed description of the victory, 
as that would have been only a repetition of the spectacle 
which had already been beheld with enthusiasm by the as- 
sembled Greeks at 01ym|»a or Pytho ; nay, he often bestows 
only a few words on the victory, recording its place and the 
sort of contest in which it was won. Nevertheless he does 
not (as many writers have supposed) treat the victory as a 
merely secondary object, which he despatches quickly, in 
order to pass on to subjects of greater interest. The victory, 
in truth, is always the point on which the whole of the ode 
turns ; only he regards it not simply as an incident, but as 
connected with the whole life of the victor. Pindar esta- 
blishes this connection by forming a high conception of the 
fortunes and character of the victor,, and by representing the 
victory as the result of them. And as the Greeks were less 
accustomed to consider a man in his individual capacity, than 
as a member of his state and his family, so Pindar considers 
the renown of the victor in connection with the past and 
present condition of the race and state to which he belongs. 
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Now there are two different points ftom which the poet 
might view the life of the victor ; viz., destiny or merit ; in 
other words, he might celebrate his good fortune or his skilL 
In the victory with horses, external advantages were the 
(Mef consideration, inasmuch as it required excellent horses 
and an excellent driver, both of which were attainable only 
by the rich. The skill of the victor was more conspicuous 
in gymnastic feats, although even in these, good luck and the 
kyoar of the gods might be'considered as the main causes of 
saccess ; especially as it was a &vourite opinion of Pindar's, 
that all excellence is a gift of nature. The good fortune 
or skill of the victor could not, however, be treated abstract- 
edly ; but must be individualized by a description of his 
peculiar lot. This individual colouring might be given by 
representing the good fortune of the victor as a compensation 
for past ill fortune ; or, generally, by describing the altema> 
tions of fortune in his lot and in that of his &mily. Another 
theme for an ode might be, that success in gymnastic contests 
was obtained by a family in alternate generations, that is, by 
the grand&thers and grandsons, but not by the intermediate 
generation. If, however, the good fortune of the victor had 
been invariable, congratulation at such rare happiness was 
accompanied with moral reflections, especiaUy on the right 
manner of estimating or enduring good fortune, or on the 
best mode of turning it to account. According to the notions 
of the Greeks, an extraordinary share of the gifts of fortune 
suggested a dread of the Nemesis, which delighted in hum- 
bling the pride of man ; and hence the warning to be prudent, 
and not to strive after further victories. The admonitions 
which Pindar addresses to Hiero are to cultivate a calm 
serenity of mind after the cares and toils by which he had 
founded and extended his empire, and to purify and ennoble 
by poetry a spirit which had been ruffled by unworthy pas- 
sions. Even when the skill of the victor is put in the fore-^ 



ground, Prndnv, iiLgesera], does not content himself with cele- 
brating this bodily prowess aJone, but he usually adds some 
moral yirtue wHch the victor haa shown, or which he recom- 
mends and extols. This virtue is sometimes moderation, 
sometimes wisdom, sometimes' filial love, sometimes piety to 
the gods. The latter is frequently represented as the main 
cause of the victory ; the victor having thereby obtained the 
protection of the deities who preside over gymnastic con- 
tests, — aa Hermes or the Dioscuri It is evident that, with 
Pindar, this mode of accounting for success was not the mere 
fiction of a poet ; he sincerely thought that he had traced 
the victory to the favour of a god who took an especial in-^ 
terest in the &mily of the victor, and at the same time 
presided over the games. Generally, indeed, in extolling 
both the skill and fortime of the victor, Pindar appears to 
adhere to the truth as faithfully as he dedbres himself to do ; 
nor is he ever betrayed into a high-flown style of panegyric. 
A republican dread of incurring the censure of his fellow- 
citizens, as well as an awe of the divine Kemesis, induced him 
to moderate his praises, and to keep in view the instability 
of human fortune, and the narrow limits of human strengtL 
Thus fJEir the poet seems to wear the character of a sage 
who expounds to the victor his destiny, by showing hinn the 
dependence of his exploit upon a higher order of things. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed that the poet placed 
himself on an eminence remote from ordinary life, and that 
he spoke like a priest to the people immoved by personal 
feelings. The Epinikia of Pindar, although they were 
delivered by a chorus, were, nevertheless, the expression of 
his individual feelings and opinions, and are full of allusions 
to his personal relations to the victor. Sometimes, indeed, 
when his relations of this kind were peculiarly interesting to 
hiuL, he made them the main subject of the ode ; several of 
his odes, and some among the most difficult, are to be 



explfuned in. this manner. In <Hie of hia odes Pindar justifies 
the ainoerit J of his poetiy against the charges which had 
been brought against it; and represents his muse as a just 
and impartial dispenser of £une, as well among the victors 
at the games, as among the heroes of antiquity. In another 
he reminds the Tictor that he had predicted the victory to 
him at the public games, and had encouraged him to become 
a competitor for it ; and he extols him for having employed 
his wealth for so noble an object. In another he excuses 
himself for having delayed the composition of an ode which 
he had promised to a wrestler among the youths, until the 
victor had attained his manhood ; and as if to incite himself 
to the fulfilment of his promise, he points out the hallowed 
antiquity of these triumphal hymns, connecting their origin 
with the first establishment of the Olympic games. 

§ 5. Whatever might be the theme of one of Pindar's 
epinikian odes^ it would naturaUy not be developed with 
the systematic completeness of a philosophical treatise. Pin- 
dar, however, has undoubtedly much of that sententious 
wisdom which began to show itself among the Greeks, at the 
time of the seven wise men, and which formed an important 
element of elegiac and choral lyric poetry before the time of 
Pindar. The apophthegms of Pindar sometimes assume the 
form of general maxims, and sometimes of direct admonitions 
to the victor. At other times, when he wishes to impress 
some principle of morality or prudence upon the victor, he 
gives it in the form of an opinion entertained by himself : 
" I like not to keep much riches hoarded in an inner room ; 
but I like to live well by my possessions, and to procure 
myself a good name by maldng large gifts to my friends." 

The other element of Pindar's poetry, his mythical narra- 
tives, occupies, however, far more space in most of his odes. 
That these are not mere digressions, for the sake of ornament, 
has been completely proved by modem commentators. At 
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the same time he would sometimes seem to wish it to be 
believed, that he had beea carried awaj by his poetical 
fervour, when he returns to his theme £t*om a long mythical 
narration, or when he annexes a mythioal story to a prover- 
bial saying ; as, for example, when he subjoins to the figura- 
tive expression, '^ Neither by sea nor by land canst thou find 
the way to the Hyperboreans," the history of Perseus' visit 
to that fabulous people. But even in such cases as these, it 
will be found, on close examination, that the fable belongs 
to the subject. Indeed, it may be observed generally of 
those Greek writers who aimed at the production of works 
of art, whether in prose or in poetry, that they often conceal 
their real purpose, and affect to leave in vague imoertainty 
that which had been composed studiously and on a precon- 
ceived plan. Thus Plato often seems to allow the dialogue to 
deviate into a wrong, course, when this very course was 
required by the investigation. In other passages Pindar 
himself remarks that intelligence and reflection are required 
to discover the hidden meaning of his mythical episodes. 
Thus^ after a description of the Islands of the Blessed, and 
the heroes who dwell there, he says, ^ I have many swift 
arrows in my quiver, which speak to the wise, but need an 
interpreter for the multitude." Again, after the stoiy of 
Jxion, which he relates in an ode to Hiero, he continues, — 
'^I must, however, have a care lest I &I1 into the biting 
violence of the evil speakers ; for, though distant in time, 
I have seen that the slanderous Archilochus, who fed upon 
loud-tongued wrath, passed the greater part of his life in 
difficulties and distress." It is not easy to understand in 
this passage what moves the poet to express so much anxiety; 
until we advert to the lessons which the history of Ixion 
contains for the rapacious Hiero. 

The reference of these mythical narratives to the main 
theme of the ode, may be either historical or idecd. In the 
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first case tlie mytliical personages alhided to are the heroes 
at the head of the fiimiljor state to which the victor helongs, 
or the founders of the games in which he has conquered. 
Among the many odes of Pindar to victors from ^gina^ 
there is none in which he does not extol the heroic race of 
the w^Eacids. '^ It is^" he says, "to me an invariable law, 
when I turn towards this island, to scatter praise upon you, 
^acids! masters of golden chariots !** In the second case 
events of the heroic age are described, which resemble the 
events of the victor s life, or which contain lessons and 
admonitions for him to reflect upon. ' Thus two mythical 
personages may be introduced, of whom one may typify the 
victor in his praiseworthy, the other in his blameable acts : 
80 that the one example may serve to deter, the other to 
encourage. In general Pindar contrives to unite both these 
modes of allusion, by representing the national or family 
heroes as allied in character and spirit to the victor. Their 
extraordinary strength and fehcity are continued in their 
descendants ; the same mixture of good and evil destiny, 
and even the same faults recur in their posterity. It is to 
be observed, that, in Pindar's time, the Mth of the Greeks 
in the connection of the heroes of antiquity with passing 
events was unshaken. The origin of historical events was 
sought in a remote age ; conquests and settlements in bar- 
barian countries were justified by corresponding enterprises 
of heroes : the Persian war was looked upon as an act of the 
same great drama of which the expedition of the Argonauts 
and the Trojan war formed the earlier parts. At the same 
time the mythical part was considered as invested with 
a splendour and sublimity of which even a faint reflection 
was suf&cient to embellish the present. This is the cause of 
the historical and political allusions of the Greek tragedy, 
particularly in ^schylus. Even the history of Herodotus 
rests on the same foundations ; but it is seen most distinctly 
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in the copious mythology which Pindar has pressed into the 
service of his lyric poetry. The manner in which mythical 
subjects were treated by the lyric poets was, of course, 
different from that in which they had been treated by the epic 
poets. In epic poetry the mythical narrative is interesting 
in itself, and all parts of it are developed with equal fulness. 
In lyric poetry it serves to exemplify some particular idea, 
which is stated usually in the middle or at the end of the 
ode ; and those points only of the story are brought into 
relief, which serve to illustrate this idea. Accordingly, the 
longest mythical narrative in Pindar (viz. the description of 
the voyage of the Argonauts in the Pythian ode to Arcesi- 
laus, king of Gyrene, which is continued through twenty-five 
strophes) &Ils &r short of the sustained difiuseness of the 
epos. Consistently with the purpose of this ode, it is intended 
to set forth the descent of the kings of Gyrene from the 
Argonauts, and the poet only dwells on the relation of Jason 
with Pelias — of the noble exile with the jealous tyrant — 
because it contains a serious admonition to Arceailaus in his 
above-mentioned relation with Damophilus. 

§ 6. The mixture of apophthegmatic maxims and typical 
narratives would alone render it difficult to follow the thread 
of Pindar^s meaning ; but, in addition to this cause of ob- 
scurity, the entire plan of his poetry is so intricate, that a 
modem reader often fails to imderstand the connection of| 
the parts, even where he thinks he has found a clue. Pin- i 
dar begins an ode fiill of the lofty conception which he has | 
fonned of the glorious destiny of the victor ; and he seems, 
as it were, carried away by the flood of images which this 
conception pours forth. He does not attempt to express 
directly the general idea, but follows the train of thoughts 
which it suggests into its details, though without losing 
sight of their reference to the main object. Accordinglfi 
when he has pursued a train of thought, either in an 
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&poplitlieginatic or mTthical form, up to a certaiii pomt, he 
breaks off before be has gone far enough to make the 
application to tbe victor sufficiently clear; be then takes 
up another tbread^ which, perhaps, is soon dropped for a 
&esh one ; and at the end of tbe ode he gathers up all these 
different threads, and weaves them together into one web, 
in which tbe general idea predominates. Bj reserving the 
explanation of bis allusions until the end, Pindar contrives 
that his odes sbould consist of parts which are not complete 
or intelligible in themselves ; and thus the curiosity of tbe 
reader is kept on tbe stretch throughout the entire ode. 
Thus, for example, the ode upon the Pythian victory which 
was gained by Hiero, as a citizen of JStna, a dty founded 
hj himself proceeds upon the general idea of the repose 
and serenity of mind which Hiero at last enjoys, after a 
laborious life, and to which Pindar strives to contribute by 
the influence of music and ^poetry. Full of this idea, Pindar 
begins by describing the effects of music upon the gods in 
Olympus, how it delights, inspires, and soothes them, 
although it increases the anguish of Typhos, the enemy of 
the gods, who lies bound under uStna. Thence, by a sudden 
transition, he passes to the new town of ^tna^ under the 
mountain of the name; extols the happy auspices under 
'which it was founded ; and lauds Hiero for his great deeds 
in war, and for the wise constitution be has given to the 
new state ; to which Pindar wishes exemption from foreign 
enemies and internal discord. Thus &x it does not appear 
how the praises of music are connected with the exploits of 
Hiero as a warrior and a statesman. But the connection 
becomes evident when Pindar addresses to Hiero a series of 
moral sentences, the object of which is to advise him to 
subdue all unworthy passions, to refresh his mind with the 
contemplation of art, and thus to obtain from the poets a 
good name which will descend to jiosterity, 

c 
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§ 7. The cliaracteristics of Pindar's poetry, which have 
been just explained, may be discerned in ail his epinikian 
odes. Their agreement, however, in this respect, is quite 
consistent with the extraordinary variety of style and 
expression which has been already stated to belong to this 
class of poems. Every epinikian ode of Pindar has its 
peculiar tone, depending upon the course of the ideas, and 
the consequent choice of the expressions. The principal 
differences are connected with the choice of the rhythms, 
which again is regulated by the musical style. According 
to the last distinction, the epinikia of Pindar are of three 
sorts, Doric, JSolic, and Lydian; which can be easily dis- 
tinguished, although each admits of innumerable varieties. 
In respect of metre, every ode of Pindar has an individual 
character ; no two odes having the same metrical structure. 
In the Doric ode the same metrical forms occur as those 
which prevailed in the choral lyric poetry of Stesichoms, 
viz., systems of dactyls and trochaic dipodies, which most 
nearly approach the stateliness of the hexameter. Accord- 
ingly, a serene dignity pervades these odes; the mythical 
narrations are developed with greater Ailness^ and the ideas 
are limited to the subject, and are free from personal feeling; 
in short, their general character is that of calmness and 
elevation. The language is epic, with a slight Doric tinge, 
which adds to its bnlliancy and dignity. The rhythms of the 
u^olic odes resemble those of the Lesbian poetry, in which 
light dactylic, trochaic, or logacedic metres prevailed ; these 
rhythms, however, when applied to choral lyric poetry, were 
rendered &r more various, and thus often acquired a charac- 
ter of greater volubility and liveliness. The poet's nmid 
also moves with greater rapidity ; and sometimes he stops 
himself in the midst of narrations which seem to him 
impious or arrogant. A larger scope is likewise given to his 
personal feelings ; and in the addresses to the victor there i& 
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a gayer tone^ Trhich at times even takes a jocular tum. 
The poet introduces his relations to the victor, and to his 
poetical rivals ; lie extols his own style, and decries that of 
others. The -^Eolic odes, from the rapidity and variety of 
their movement, have a less unifbrm character than the 
Doric odes ; for example, the first Olympic, with its joyous 
and glowing images, is very different frx)m the second, in 
which a lofty melancholy is expressed ; and from the ninth, 
which has a proud and complacent self-reliance. The lan- 
gnage of the .^^Solic epiniJda is also bolder, more difficult in 
its syntax, and marked by rarer dialectical forms. Lastly, 
there are the Liydian ode£f, the number of which is incon- 
siderable : their metre is mostly trochaic, and of a particu- 
larly soft character, agreeing with the tone of the poetry. 
Pindar appears to have preferred the Lydian rhythms for 
odes which were destined to be sung during a procession to 
a temple, or at the altar, and in which the £skvour of the 
deity was implored in an humble spirit. 
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. (Extracted from SmiUCa IHctionary of AfUi^uUiet, — ^Abridged Ed.) 

The Olympic Festival was a Pentaeterifl {ireyraerfiplo), that 
is, according to the ancient mode of reckonings a space of 
four years elapsed between each festival, in the same waj as 
there was only a ^ace of two years between a Trieteris. It 
was celebrated on the first fuU moon after the summer sol- 
stice. It lasted, after all the contests had been introduced, 
five days, from the 11th to the 15th days of the month 
inclusive. The fourth day of the festival was the 14th of 
the month, which was the day of the full moon,, and which 
divided the month into two equal parts. 

The festival was under the immediate superintendence of 
the Olympian Zeus, whose temple at Olympia, adorned with 
the statue of the god made by Phidias, was one of the most 
splendid works of art in Greece. There were also temples 
and altars to other gods. The festi\ral itself may be divided 
into two parts — the games or contests {aySujv '0\v/«rm»coc), 
and the festive rites {ioprij) ; connected with the sacrifices, 
with the processions, and with the public banquets in honour 
of the conquerors. 

The contests consisted of various trials of strength and 
skill, which were increased in number firom time to time. 
There were in all twenty-four contests, eighteen in which 
men took part, and six in which boys engaged, though they 
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were never all exhibited at one festival, since some were 
abolished almost immediately after their institution, and 
others after they had been in use only a short time. We 
subjoin a list of these from Pausanias, with the date of 
introduction of each, commencing from the Olympiad of 
Corsebus : — 1st. The foot-race (^po/zoc), which was the only 
contest during the first 13 Olympiads. 2nd. The ^iavXoCf 
or foot-race, in which the stadium was traversed twice, first 
introduced in Olympiad 14. 3rd. The ^oXlxoq, a still longer 
foot-race than the diavXoc, introduced in Olympiad 15. 4th, 
Wrestling (^aX??) ; and 5tL The Pentathlum {irivradXoy), 
which consisted of five exercises, viz. leaping, the foot-race, 
the throwing the discus, the throwing the spear, and 
wrestling ; both introduced in Olympiad 18. 6th. Boxing 
{rrvyfifi), introduced in Olympiad 23. 7th. The chariot-race, 
with four full-grown horses (1.7nrwy reXeitoy ^pofios, apfxa), 
introduced in Olympiad 25, 8tL The Pancratium (jrayKpar 
Tioy), consisting of boxing and wrestling; and 9tL The 
horse-race {lirwoc iceXijc)? both introduced in Olympiad 33. 
10th and 11th. The foot-race and wrestling for boys, intro- 
duced in Olympiad 37. 12th. The Pentathlum for boys, 
introduced in Olympiad 38, but immediately afberwards 
abolished. 13th. Boxing for boys, introduced in Olym- 
piad 41. 14th. The foot-race, in which men ran with the 
equipments of heavy-armed soldiers (rwv oirXiTwy ^pofioo), 
introduced in Olympiad 65, on account of its training 
men for actual service in war. 15th. The chariot-race 
with mules (oiTr^vj?), introduced in Olympiad 70 ; and 
16th. The horse-race with mares (/coXirij), introduced in 
Olympiad 71 ; both of which were abolished in Olympiad 84. 
17th. The chariot-race with two full-grown horses (jLinrwv 
reXdijy (rvyutpiQ), introduced in Olympiad 93. 18th and 19th. 
The contests of heralds {kyipvkeq) and trumpeters (^aX^cyicra/), 
introduced in Olympiad 96. 20tL The chariot-race with 
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four foals {irw\My apfmvivjy introduced in Olympiad 99. 
21st. The chariot-race with two foals (t«i»Xwv avrwplc), intro- 
duced in Olympiad 128. 22nd The horse-race with foals 
[ttuXos KiXrit), introduced in Olympiad 131. 23rd. The 
Pancratium for boys, introduced in Olympiad 145. 24th. 
There was also a horse-race {tmroQ JceXiycX ^ which boys 
rode, but we do not know the time of its introduction. 

The judges in the Olympic Qames, called Hellanodicad 
fEXXavo^iJcac), were appointed by the Eleans, who had the 
regulation of the whole festival. It appears to have been 
originally under the superintendence of Pisa, in the neigh- 
V)urhood of which Olympia was situated; but after the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, on the return of 
the Heraclidse, the ^tolians, who had been of great assist- 
ance to the Heraclidse, settled in Elis, and from this time 
the ^tolian Eleans obtained the regulation of the festival, 
and appointed the presiding officers. 

The Hellanodicae were chosen by lot firom the whole body 
of the Eleans. Their number varied at different periods, but 
at a later time there were eight Hellanodic8e. The office, 
probably, lasted for only one festival. They had to see that 
all the laws relating to the games were observed by the 
competitors and others, to determine the prizes and to give 
them to the conquerors. An appeal lay from their decision 
to the Mean senate. Under the direction of the Hel- 
knodicae were a certain number of Alytse (AXwrai), with an 
Alytarches {aXvrapxnc) at their head, who formed a kind 
of police, and carried into execution the commands of the 
HeUanodicflB. There were also various other minor officers 
under the control of the Hellanodicee. 

All free Greeks were allowed to contend in the games, 
who had complied with the rules prescribed to candidates. 
The equestrian contests were necessarily confined to the 
wealthy; but the poorest citizens could contend in the 
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athletic games, ^^his^ hoirever, was &r from degmd^g the 
games m pnMic o^nniou ; and some of the nol^est as ifell 
as meanest dtiaens c^ the state took part in these contests. 
The OKmeFs of the diark>ts and horses were nofc oldiged to 
oont^id in perscm ; and the wealthj vied with otte another 
in the number and magnificence of the chariots and horses 
which they swat to the games. 

All persons who were about to contend, had to prove to 
the Hellanodicfle that they were freemen, and of pure Hel- 
lenic blood; that they had not been branded with atrmu^ 
nor guihy of any sacrilegious act. They farther had to 
prove that they had undergone the pr^)aratoTy trainii^ 
{Trpoyvfivaarfmra) for ten months previously. All competitoTS 
were obliged, thirty d&js before the festival, to undergo 
certain exercises in the Gymnasium, at Elis, under the super- 
intendence of the Hellanodica&. The competitors took their 
places by lot. The herald then proclaimed the name and 
country of each competitor. When they were all ready to 
begin the contest, the judges exhorted them to acquit them- 
selves nobly, and then gave the signal to commence. The 
only prize given to the otmqueror was a garland of wild 
olive (jcoriyog), cut from a sacred oKve-tree, which grew in the 
sacred grove of Altis, in Olympia. The victor was <M4ginally 
crowned upon a tripod covered over with bronze, but after- 
wards upon a table made of ivory and goM. PSahn branches^ 
the common tokens of victory on other occasions, were plaeed 
in his hands. The name of the victor, and that of his &ther 
and of his coimtry, were then proclaimed by a herald b^re 
the representatives of assembled Greece. The festival ended 
with processions and sacrifices^ and with a public banquet 
given by the Eleans to the conquerors in the Prytoneium. 

The most powerful states considered an Olympc vicrtory, 
gained by one of their citbens, to confer honour upon the 
state to which he belonged ; and a conqueror usually had 



mmivnities and pnvil6ge» oonfemd upon bim by the gmti- 
tode of fais fellow dtiaeiis. On his letvm home the yietor 
entered the cit^r m a trnunphal proeeflflloiiy in which hia 
praises were e^ebrated, fineqnentlj in the loftieart itnins of 

pocfcrjT. 

(From Wor«kworth*s Oreece.) 

The Cfympie garner were celebrated onoe in four years. 
They ksted for five days, and terminated on the ftdl moon 
wMch sacceeded the sonimer sdistice. Contrasted with the 
pfotiealar eras wMeh served for the chronological arno^ie- 
ment of events in distinct provinces of Qreeoe, the epodi 
sqyj^ed by th^ celebration to ail the inhabitants of the 
Hellenic soil deserves peculiar attention. While the sac* 
cesBooo. of Priestesses of Jnno at Argos, while the Ephors at 
Sparta, and the Archons at Athens, furnished to those states 
respectively the basis- of their chronological systems ; it was 
not a personage invested -with a dvH or sacerdotal character, 
who gave his name, not merely to the single years, bnt to 
the quadrennial periods of the whole of Greece ; it was he 
who was proclaimed victor, not in the chariot race of the 
Hippodrome, but as having outran his rivals in the stadium 
at Olympia. A reflection on the rapid course of time 
(the great racer in the stadium of the world) might well be 
saggested by such a practice ; but it is more remarkable, as 
illustrating the regard paid, by the unanimous consent of all 
the states of Greece, to those exercises of physical force, 
which preserved them so long from the corruptions of luxury 
and effeminacy, into which, through their growing opulence 
and familiarity with oriental habits, they would very soon 
otherwise have fallen. 

Olympia was the Pakestra of all Greece. The simplicity 
of the prizes, the antiquity of their institution, the sacred 
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ceremonies with which they were conducted ; the glory 
which attached not merely to the victor, but to his parents, 
his Mends, and country; his canonization in the Greek 
calendar ; the concourse of rival tribes from every quarter of 
the Greek continent and peninsula to behold the contests 
and to applaud the conqueror ; the lyric songs of poets ; the 
garlands showered upon his head by the hands of Mends, of 
strangers, and of Greece herself; the statue erected to him 
in the precincts of the consecrated grove, by the side of 
princes, of heroes, and of gods; the very rareness of the 
celebration, and the glories of the season of the year at which 
it took place, when all the charms of summer were poured 
upon the earth by day, and the full orb of the moon streamed 
upon the olive groves, and the broad flood of the Alpheius 
by night ; these were influences which, while they seemed to 
raise the individual to an elevation more than human, pro- 
duced a far more noble and useful result than this, — ^that of 
maintaining in the nation a general respect for a manly and 
intrepid character, and of supporting that moral dignity and 
independence, which so long resisted the aggressions of force 
from without, and were proof against the contagion of weak 
and licentious principles within. 
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Inscribed to Hiero of Syracuse, victorious in the single horae-nce : 
written 01. 77, 1> B.C. 472 : and sung at Syracuse, at a banquet ia 
the palace. 

ABaUMEKT. 

1 — 17 : Proemium. The poet prepares a hymn in honour of king Hiero, 
for his victory in the Olympic games. 17 — 100 : Digrression frcmi the 
mention of Olympia to the &ble of Pelops, and the tale of Tantalus'a 
crime and its punishment. 100 — end : Return to the praise of Hiero ; 
prayer for his prosperity. 

Best of all things is water, and gold shines far ahove all 
haughty wealth as blazing fire shines in the night ; but if thou 
wishest to tell of victories, my heart, seek no bright star 
during the day, in the desert air, more genial than the sim ; 
nor can we sing of a contest higher in rank than Olympiads,, 
whence the renowned hymn has power over the minds of the 
wise, so that they sing the Son of Cronos, coming to the 
blest wealthy dwelling of Hiero— who wields the righteous 
sceptre in Sicily rich in sheep, plucking the highest of ail 
virtues ;* and he is adorned also with the flower of music^ 
in such strains as we poets round the hospitable table often 
sing. 

But from the peg take down the Dorian lyre, if at all th© 
glory of Pisa and Pherenicus hath subjected thy mind to the 
influence of sweetest thoughts, when by the Alpheus he 
rushed, displaying in the course a body ungoaded, and 
Handed with victory his lord, the Syracusian monarch re- 
joicing in the steed. And for him {the mona/rcK) glory 
shines in Lydian Pelops' colony abounding in brave men 
[i. e. in Pisa], — PdopSy whom earth-surroimding Poseidon of 
mighty strength loved from the time when Clotho raised him 
from the unsullied um,^ well furnished as to his resplendent 
shoulder with ivory. Surely many things are wonderftd, and 
in these sometimes fables, adorned beyond the truth with 

*• V. 13 : the chief of all glories (tiie heights of all excellencies). 
' V. 26 : or, from the purifying vessel. _^ 
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varied falsehoods, deceive the report of mortals.*^ And the 
Grace, that procureth all the sweets for mortals, bestowing 
authority hath brought about that the incredible should 
often come to be believed ; but after- days are the best con- 
vincers. 

Now it is becoming to a man to speak what is good con- 
eeming the^ deities, &^ so is bkme t£^ less. O son of Tan- 
talus, I win record thy story, not as men of yore have done, 
how when thy sire invited the gods to that most holv ban- 
quet, and to Lndly Sipylo«, oLing a return of felts to 
the gods, then that he of the bright trident seised thee^ and^ 
tamfid in his soul by love, bove thee away on his g<^d-de(^d 
steeds to the palace of Zeus the ^-honoured^ where in after- 
time came G«fliymede to the same office.. 

But when thou hadst vanished, nor did the men, after 
much search, bring thee to thy mother, forthwith did some 
one of the envious neighbours say that the gods had cut thee 
Bmb by limb into* the strength of water boiling with fire, 
and on the tables aroiind they distributed among themselves 
the sodden morsels of thy flesh, and ate.f But to me it is 
impossible to call any of the blessed ones a glutton ; I stand 
aloof from such a thought. Loss® often befafls the slander- 
ous. But, yet, if the guardians of Olympus honoured any 
mortal man, it was this Tantalus; but he could not bear 
meekly great prosperity ; but through pride and surfeit 
drew upon himself immense calamity, which the Father hung 
over him, a mighty stone for him, which ever eagerly desiring 
to remove from, his head^ he is a stranger to happiness. This 
helpless constantly-wretched life he has, a fourth affliction 
with three others, because that having stolen the nectar and 
ambrosia of the inmiortals with which they had made him 
imperishable, lie gave it to his comrade Jon companioBs; 
but if any one expects to escape the notice of the Deity in- 
doing aught, he errs. Therefore the immortals sent back his: 
son again to the short-lived race of men. But when, about: 
the tune of blooming youth, down began to shade his chin m 
as to make it dark, he meditated to obtain in contest the 
proffered marriage, the renowned Hippodameia^ from her 

<: Y. 28 '. t. ft deoeive mortais so that rsportis ace Msified. 
•* V. 48 : or, over. • v. SSi or, imall gain. 
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Fisanaire. Azid liaTii^ap}m»eb«d nemr the hoijy sea alone 
in tlie BJgkl, h& caJikd upon the deep-BfMmding lord of the 
goodly tridfiiit, and he sirai^twaj appeared to him dose afc 
band 

To whom, thesh, he sptike, " If, O Poseidon, the pleasiBg 
gifts of Cyfona ab "all ooniribate to thy pleasure, impede the 
bnae& sjpear of CEttomaua^ and rae im swiftest chariot speed 
onto Mis, and brii^ me near to victorjJj^ Since haviag 
destroyed thirteen hero-suitors he defers the marriage of his 
daughter; but great danger admits not a cowardly man. 
But one of those who needs must die, why should he sitting 
at his ease in obscurity in vain cherish without a name his 
old age, deprived of all praise ? But to me this combat shall 
be submitted, and do thou grant a favourable issue. ** Thu& 
He spoke, mx did he apply himself to fi-uitless prayers ; and 
bim the fi^od honoured, and save him a s^olden car, and steeds 
tmweari^ with their Ugs^ And hel»Bquered the might 
of OBnomaus, tmd won the maiden consort, and begat six 
lordly sons dear to the virtues. But now he is mingled 
Triths spleadid ofTeringa of blood, lying by the stream of 
the AIpheii% holding a mu,ch-&eqiiented tomb near the altar 
thronged by strangers. 

But the glory shines a&x of the Olympic gomes in the 
lace-conrses of Pelops, where swiftness of feet contends, and 
the hdght of strength stout at work ; and he who wins hath 
for the reawamder of his hfe delightful calnv as £ur as his 
contests for the prize can give it> 

Bat the good that ever coaaaeth day by day cometh best to >' 
evKcy nvHrtal. But it is my dufylo "crown him with an . 
equestriao! lay in the Mohask measure ; for I feel assured that 
I shall adorn with my illustrious turns of hjnnns^ no host of 
all men of the present daym<»fe skilled both in the eLegandes 
ofMfe, ormore powerful in might.J 

The Deity thy guardian, ffiero, provides for thy pur- 
suits, having this care ; and if he fell not soon, I hope to 

' V. 87 : i. c, winged unwearied steeds. 

i^ T. 91 r He baa ohfiained splendid obsequioB. 

** V. 99 : or, " on account of this victory ;" the yg mepeij giving 
fovce to the expression. 

* V. 104 : or, -mUk inmost folds, t. e. hi^est flights, of poehy. 

J T. 105 : ». e. either in the l<yvely lore of music, or in ihe noble pur- 
suits of horsesnanship. 
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celebrate a still sweeter theme^ with the swift car, and 
to come to the sunny Cronius, having found a fitting mode 
of praise. Now, for me the muse doth keep a shaft most 
mighty in strength : one man is greater than another,* but in 
kings the summit rises to the highest point i^ stretch thy 
views no further. May it be thy lot for this time»^ to walk 
on high, and mine for as long a time to live with conquerors, 
conspicuous for poetic skill throughout the Greeks in every 
quarter.^* 



OLYMPIAJSr II. 

Inscribed to Theron of Agrigentum, conqueror in the chariot-race : 
01. 76, 1. B.C. 476 : sung probably at a banquet at Agrigentum. 

ABOUMENT. 

1 — ^11 : Proemium. Praise of Theron and his &mily. 12 — 46 : The 
changes and vicissitudes of fortune that befel the race of Cadmus, 
under which those of Theron's femily are tacitly alluded to. 46 — 83 : 

I Theron's present and ^ture happiness ; the happiness of the good in 
a future state. 83 — end : Conclusion. Envy is deprecated and the 
glories of Theron recounted. 

Ye hymns that rule the lyre, what god, what hero, what man 
shall we celebrate? Truly Pisa belongs to Jove, and the 
Olympic games Heracles founded, from the spoils won in war, 
and Theron we must celebrate for his victorious foiu'-horse car, 
just in his reverence towards strangers, a stay of Agragas, 
flower of noble forefathers, upholding the state. Forefathers, 
who, after having suffered many afflictions in their spirit, 
obtained a sacred home by the river,* and were the eye of 
Sicily : a forttmate life, too, attended them, bringing both 
wealth and grace to crown their inborn virtues. 

But O Cronian child of Bhea, that presidest over the seat 
of Olympus and the highest of contests, and the stream of 

^ Understand fupifivav, 

' v. 113 : lU. some are great over some. Or, but different men aie 
great in different ways. 

" V. 114 : i. e. kings are on the highest pinnacle. 

" V. 116 : i. e. during this period of thy life to be thus ennobled by 
further victories. ** v. 117 : i. e. wherever Greece extends. 

* V. 9 : or, a habitation sanctified by the river dose at hand. ^ 
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Alpheus, soothed bj mj strains, propitious, preserve for their 
sake their paternal soil for the future race. Of actions onoe 
accomplished, whether in justice or against justice, not even 
Time, Either of all things, can render one issue undone ; but 
-with prosperous fortune obhyion may result. For, conquered 
by goodly pleasure, inveterate woe expires, when divine Fate 
sends upwards lofty bliss. 

And what I have said agrees with^ tbe divine daughters of 
Oadmus, who suffered great sorrows ; but grievous woe fell 
before superior good There lives among the Olympian gods 
Semele, the long-haired, who died in the thunder's roar ; but 
Pallas loves her ever, and Father Zeus much ; and her ivy- 
wreathed son loves her. They tell, too, that in the sea, 
amongst the marine daughters of Nereucf, imperishable life is 
appointed to Ino for all time. Of a surety, to mortals no term 
of death is clearly fixed, nor when we shall dose with enduring 
good^ a tranquil day, child of the Sun ; but varying at dif- 
ferent times do the streams of good fortune and of troubles 
come about to men. 

So Destiny, which sways the ancestral joyous lot of these,^ 
inth the heaveuHsent bliss brings too some recurring woe at 
another time ; from the time when the fated son fell in with 
Laius, and slew him, and fulfilled the response uttered long 
ago in Pytho. And keen-eyed Erinnys, having beheld th^ 
crime, destroyed his warlike race with mutual slaughter ; but 
Thersander was left to Polynices at his fall, honoured in 
youthful contests and in battles of war, a scion to support 
the house of the Adrastidse, whence they*^ derive the origin 
of their race. 

It is befitting that the son of j^nesidamus should obtain 
the praises of song and of lyre. For at Olympia he himself 
received the gift of honour,^ and in Pytho and the Isthmus 
impartial bestowers of victory 8 coniferred on his co-heir 
brother wreaths won by the four-horse cars, twelve times 
running the course. But success frees from cares him that 
strives m the contest. 

* V. 22 : Buits. 

* V. 33 : ». e, with good troubled by no evil. 

* V. 35 : t. e, of the Emmenidee, the ancestors of Theron. 

« t. e. the EmnienidsB. ' v. 49 : i, e, the crown. 

K v. 50 : w, the kindred bestowera of victory, &c. 



Wealth, *wlieQ adorned with -vktoes^ ccDJaretii a|>t occa- 
wa of T»rk»is hcmawcs,^ suggestmg [deep «sid vehemeait 
desire for what is pcaasewor^^y, at a bdght siiar, the true 
iiglit to masi : bat if sbdj odb be so happy as to posBess it} 
he knowB what w^ hereafter b^sdl ; ihat thie lawless eaah 
cf tiioae who die bereJ forthwith suffer poBiahiMSit, and some 
one beneath the earth pronounciDg eentence kf dire oompul- 
fiion,'^ judges the wafdL deeds done in this realm of Zens ; yet 
the good, enjoying tixe light of the son ^ually by night and 
by day, behold^ a life k»s woe-worn,™ not Texmg the earth 
with strength <^ hands, nor the waters of ooean, by reason of 
scanty sustonanoe ; bmt with the henoured of the gods^ witli 
those, Tiz.,"^ who ever rejoiced in observance <^ th^ oath%^ the 
jSfO0d pass a life wxtlumt a tear ; bnt -^j^ eaidnre woe loath- 
SOiDQie to 8%ht. <^^ 

Bat as jsaaiy as ha^e had the Bteadfkste^ss, tarrying ihxioB 
on either side,^ to keep their eonl altogether from unjust 
actions, accomj^ish their way on the path of Zens to 
the tower ' of Cromis ; where ocean breezes blow round the 
island of the blessed, and flowers of gold blaze, sooie on the 
ground and some on resplendent trees, and the water feeds 
others ; with necklaces of which they intertwine iJieir hands 
and their heads, according to the just decrees of Bhadaman- 
thus. Mliodamemtkus, I say, wLom Father Cronus hath as 
his ready assessor, Cronma, the spouse of Rhea who holds of 
all the highest throne. 

And Pele^ too, and Oadmos, are nambered amongst 
these; and tkerz did his mother biing Achilles, after that she 
had persuaded the heart of Zeus with prayers : AMUes, who 
overthrew Hector^ th« xmconqueraMe immovable piUar of 
Troy, and g^ve to death Cycnus and the .^^hiopian son of 
Eo& 

^ T. 54 : i. e. gives meane of axsquirmg vKrious admrntagea. 

* y. 56 : i. & wealth Adoocned with virtue. 
•1 i. e. who depart h^ce. 

* v. 60 : i. e, being boiind by stem necessity so to do. 

* i. e. live. 

" V. 62 : viz. ffum tlie had, i. e. enjoy a life fer sweeter. 
^ Y, Q6 : i. e. among those who ever rejoiced. 
° Y. 66 : or, in uprightness, piety* 

P The others, t. c. the wicked. . 

*i V. 69 ; or, having endured thrice in this world and thrice in the 
other. * V. 70 : or, pakwje. 
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Tkeare are faaaoj ewiit darts vader my elbow, within my 
quiver,* wbioh hKVB a vmoe £ir those with uadeEBtaadin^ 
but to the crowd, they need inteipretocB. fije u giAed with 
graikiB who kxkoweth much by naturel tale&t^ but those wh* 
Have learnt,* boisterous in gabbling, like daws^ ebmour in 
findtless &£iliiosL against the diyine bird of Zens. 

Keep now ihe bow on the mark ;^ come, my flpirit, whom 
do we strike at, sending again^ sharks of good zeport from a 
beneyoleat q.irit ? At Agn^.. verily rtrrtoWflg my bow, I 
viQuttar an oath-bound^ woni from a sinoeie soul, viz., that 
even §(x a bnndred years ih&t city has brought f<»i;h no 
other ^eio more benefioant in beart to his fiiendfi^ or moxe 
QDgmdging in hsEnd, than Theaxm. 

But envy loves to attack praise, not enoomiteriag it &irly,^ 
but &om sens^ss men, which loves to babble and to obseuxe 
the noble deeds of the good.3^ Since the sand esca|>e8 num- 
bering, as to our bero, what {Measures he has given to oil^exa, 
who can tell ?' 



OLYMPIAN in. 

Inscribed to the same Theron as the foregoing ode^ on account of the 
same victory : sung probably at Agrigentum^ at the festival of the 
Theoxenia of the ^oscuri. 

AB6UMENT. 

1 — 6 : Proemiiira. The poet prays that his -song mi^ be pleasing to the 
TyndaridaB.' 6 — 34 : The dive-wreath won by Tneron leads to a di- 
gression on the introduction of the olive into the Peloponnesus, brought 
by Heracles from the Hyperboreans. 34 — end : The poet returns to 
the Tyndaridae, who have ^nted the victory of Theron to the piety 
of his fionily, tike Vimmpsiddm. 

I DECLARE that I shall please* the hospitable Tyndandse and 
Helen with beautiful locks, by honouring famed Agragas in 

V. 83 : i. e, as yet not drawn forth. * i. e. the taught. 

V. 89 : or, keep the bow now pointed to the mark. 

V. 90: or, however. "^ v. 92: i,e. solemn. 

' V. 96 : or, satiety that never combines with justice lov^ to attack, &c. 
7 V. 97 : or, delighting to excite censure, and to throw a cloud over 
the glorious deeds of the good. 

* V. 100 : or, since the sand mocks at numbering, who can tell how 
many pleasures he (i. e. Theron) has brought to others ? 

* V. 1 : or, according to Diss, I pray that I may please, &c. 



a 
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faaving raised aloft the hymn of Olympic victory in honour 
of Theron ; the song in honour of unwearied steeds : so did 
the muse stand by me propitious, when I had invented a new 
and sparkling mode, to adapt to the Dorian rhythm, the voice 
of glorious revelry.^ 

Since the wreaths placed on his (Theron's) flowing hair, 
exact of me this divinely-imposed debt, that I should with 
fitting skill blend for the son of -zEnesidamus the lyre with 
varied tones, and the loud sound of flutes and well-arranged 
words ;^ and Pisa excujta a debt of me to sing,^ ^i^ I say^ 
from which celestial strains flow to men, for whomsoever the 
unerring uEolian judge, the national umpire of Greece, doth 
cast above his eyelids around his locks the grey-coloured 
ornament of olive ; the dive which formerly the son of Am- 
phitryon brought from the shady fountains of Ister, fairest 
memorial of the contests in Olympia ; having persuaded by 
words the Hyperborean race, the worshippers of Apollo, he 
with kindly feelings asked for the thronged® cmd sacred lawn 
of Zeus a shady plant, common gift to men and the crown 
of valour. For already to him, the altars having been con- 
secrated to his sire, the full moon ^ in her golden car had 
lighted up opposite to him at evening her full eye ; and he 
{Heracled) had instituted the upright decision of mighty 
games, and the fifth-yearly festival as well, on the hallowed 
craggy banks of Alpheus. 

But the district of Cronian Pelops did not yet grow fair 
trees in its glens : bare of these, the sweet spot seemed to 
him to be subject to? the sharp rays of the stm. So then his 
mind was set, so as to make him go to the Istrian land: 
there Latona's daughter, that driveth the steed, received him 
as he came from the ridges and winding dells of Arcadia, at 
the time when, at the bidding of Eurystheus, necessity im- 
posed by Zeus his sire, urged him^ to go to bring the hind 
with horns of gold, which formerly Taygeta^ having given in 

*> V. 6 : Wf the voice that gives splendour to the reveL 

* v. 8 : i.e. poetry, or poetic diction. 

^ v. 9 : OTy demands that I should praise her. 

* v. 17 : or, all-receiving. 

' V. 19 : or, the moon which divides the month. 
^ V. 24 : t. c. to be exposed to. 

* V. 28 : or, made him ready to go. 
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recompense to Orthosiaii Dianas inBcribed as sacred to her.< 
In parsait of -vhicli, he beheld even that land behind the 
breath of cold Boreas. There fixed, he stood in wonder at 
i&e trees. Of these sweet desire possessed hiw to phint some 
around the twelve-times-encircled boundaiy of the goal. 

And now to this festivali he cometh propitious, with the 
godlike twin sons of deep-girded Leda ; for to them he, when 
going to Olympus, gave charge to preside over the wondrous 
strife, both as regards the valour of men, and chariot-driving, 
that whirls the car along.^ Me then my soul urges on to say, 
that to the !Emmenid» and to Theron gloiy has come, the 
well-horsed sons of Tyndarus granting it,^ because of all 
mortals they honour them°^ with most numerous hospitable 
boards ; with pious disposition observing the solenm rites 
of the blessed one& 

If water excels among the demerUg, and gold be the most 
honoured"* prize of wealth, then does Theron, arriving at the 
utmost bound by his virtues, reach by his inborn excellence® 
the pillars of Heracles :P what is beyond is inaccessible both 
to wise and foolish : I will not pursue it ; I should surely be 
vain to try.9 



OLYMPIAN IV. 

•Inscribed to Psaumis of Camarina, conqueror in the miile-chariot race : 
01. 82, 1. B.C. 452 : sung at Olympia, during the procession to the 
altar of Zeus in the Altis. 

AROUMENT. 

1 — 12 : Froemium. Invocation of Zeus ^tneus, who had granted the 
victory. 12 — 18 : Prayers for the future success and prosperity of 
Psaumis. 19 — end : Defence of Psaumis, who, it appears, had 
been made the subject of ridicule on account of his grey hairs. 

O THOU mightiest hurler of the thunder unwearied of foot, 
O Zeus^ on thee I caU; for the season of thy festival re- 

' y. 30 : w, having dedicated. ' v. 84 : i. e. the Theoxenia. 

^ V. 37 : Wy rapid chariot-guiding. 

* V. 39 : i. e, through their gift. *^ v. 40 : w, draw near them. 

■ V. 42 : cherished or revered. 

*» V. 44 : or, by his own resources. p v. 44 : t. e. the furthest point. 

^ V. 45 : or, I were vain else, I should lose my labour. 

C 
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turning again haa brought me, to the .sound of a song 
aocooipaBied with the varied taaeB of the Ijre, to testify of ^ 
the loftiest games. 

When their hosts .are suooeaed^ true .Mends straightway 
rejoioe^ at the sweet tidmgs. 

But, O son of -CroB-us, who holdesfc JEItna, wiiid-«wept 
burden of hundred-headed mighty Typhon, receive £ar the 
Bake of the Chantes this festal .pomp^ in honour of the vic- 
tory aetr Olymiua^ as .a most lasting lustre of mi^ty wortL 
For it is Psaumis' chadot procession that comes along,^ who 
crowned with Piaan oh^ seeks to raise renown to Camaidna. 
Ma^ the Deity bte propitious to his^ future prayers J since I 
praise him as verv zealous in the r&aans of horses, and xe- 
& iu ioBpiSi^duit reoai.«,71d tu^mli^x,- 
cere purpose to quiet which fosters the stata 

I will not tinge^ m^ theme with falsehoods experience 
verilyE is the test of martals^ ea^[)eifwnce which &eed the son 
of Clymenus {ie. ErgLnus) £rom the contempt of thelJemniaa 
y^an>^: hat y,Jmix^ .tlie race in fanzaa ama, he said to 
Hypsipyle, when going to reoeive^ the <srown, ^ Such a one 
am I for swiftness ! my hands and my heart are alike. And 
there grow, even on youthful men, hoary locks often out of 
the proper time of life." ^ 

* V. 8 : i, e. to praise. 

^ V. 4 : or, the aor. may signify, not "the quickness of their joy," as I 
have taken it in the <textj .but its being usual ; " tme friends aare wont to 
z^oioe^" &c ^ Y, 9 : or, ohoaal hymn. 

<^ v. 10 : or more literally, "" For the triimiphal prooession [smftoc] 
advances, being of the cars of Psanmis : «. e. for this is the triumphal 
procession of the victorious car<»f Psaumis. 

* V. 13 : ? to my future prayers. 
' V. 17 : tfr stain. 

' V. 18 : pei^apfl rot here means, "as the proverb says." 
** w, going in quest of. 

* V. 28 : or, among tiie youthful often do hoary locks appear, even 
beyond (oMitniiry to, i, e. helbre) the fitting (peaionable) time of ii&. 
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Inseribed to liie same Paaiimk, for the same viofcoiy : flung «t Camuina 
in the procession at the return of Psaomis. 



kRQJIMEST, 

l-~8 : InYOcation of Camarina on the return of Psaumis to hiB native 
town. 9 — 16 : Addresa to Pallas, protectresB of cities. 17 — end : 
Prayer to Zeus, that he would protect the youth of the dty Camarina 
and ^Eant a happj ckse of life to Psaumis. 

Receevb, O doagbter of OoeaB,^ -with gntaomB lieait tkia 
hymn, the tonour^ of lofty achievements and of the crowns 
won at Olympia, and t£e gift of the yictorious car of 
Psaxunis ; who, ennobling thy dty the nurse of people, hath 
honoured the six double altars at the great festivals of the 
gods with the saerijice of oxen, and at the five-day contests of 
games, with chariots of horses and mules and with the steed 
that runs mngle : aad on thee has laid a fiur glory by his 
victory, and proclaimed by the herald's voice his &ther 
Acron and thy newly-established seat. 

And coming from the much-loved dwellings of CEnomaus 
and Pelopa,^ O Pallas, protectress of cities, he edngs in praise 
of thy holy grove* and the river Oanis, and the lake hard 
by, and the sacred channels of the stream, with which SQp- 
paris waters the people,^ and unites^ quicldy a hlgh>grown 
forest ef solid l>undiQgs^ raising from poverty s this town of 
citizens to power. Ever for the sake of the praise of noble 
deeds do teal and expense contend against a deed enveloped 
in danger ; but those who are successful are thought even to 
be wise by their citizens. 

O Saviour Zeus, that dweUest high in tlie douds, and 
inhabiteBt the Oronian hill, and honourest the wide-dowing 
Alpheus, and the holy Idsean cave ! I come, thy suppliant, 
calling upon thee with^ pipes that utter a Lydian strain, to 
entreat of thee to embellish this city with a noble race of 

* y. 2 : i. e. O Camarina. ^ v. 1 : «.«. in faeinour t)^ Ac; . 

* i. e. from Olympia. 

^ Y„ 10 : i. e. britogs a hyiaii to be song in thy lianom'. 

' V. 12 : i, e, their fields. ' y. 13 : t. e. builds. 

' y. 14 : or want. i> t. 19 : i e. with ^e sound of. 

c2 
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Dien,^ and that a tranquil old age may bring thee, O Olympian 
victor, delighting in the horses of Poseidon, to thy end, with 
thy sons, O Psaumis, standing near theeJ But if any one 
cherishes^ honest -wealth, having enough of possessions,^ and 
add thereto fair &me, let him not covet to become a god. 
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Inscribed to Agesias of Syracuse, of the clan of the lamidse, victorious 
with the mule-chariot : perhaps 01. 78, 1. B.C. 468 : sung at Stym- 
phalus in Arcadia, probably at a banquet of the lamidffi. 

ARGUMENT. 

1 — 7 : Proemium. This the ^et says must be splendid. 8 — 21 : 
Praises of Agesias. 22 — 70 : Digression on the mythical origin of the 
lamidaB (the ancestors of Agesias), and their prophetic art. 71— end : 
Betums to Agesias and his yictories. Eidiortation to ^neas, the 
leader of the chorus, to show that the ancient reproach against the 
Boeotians is misapplied, and to sing the praises of Syracuse and 
Orlygia. 

As when toe huUd^ a magnificent palace, placing gilded 
columns imder the close vestibule of the mansion, so will we 
construct the ported^ of this ode : when we commence a work 
we should make the facing*^ splendid. If there be (me who 
has won at Olympia, and minister too at the oracular altar 
of Zeus in Pisa, and enrolled among the founders of re- 
nowned Syracjise, what praise can that man avoid, if he 
meet with the sweet songs* of unenvying citizens ? Let the 
son of Sostratus know that he has his lucky foot in this 
sandal. 

* V. 20 : or, with manly virtues* 

W. 23 : i. e. with thy sons around thee. Or, taidng the ae before 
i>epeiv instead of after it, render " and that thou, a conqueror at Olympia, 
delighting in the horses of Poseidon, mayst lead a tranquil old age to 
thy end, with thy sons, O Psaumis, around thee." 

^ V. 23 : i. e. nas. 

^ V. 24 : or, being sufficiently supplied with possessions. ? Being 
content with his possessions. 

* V. 2 : jm6. TrrjyvvfAiv. 

^ V. 3 : sub, irpoQvpov, the portal or oommencement of ihia ode. 

* V. 3 : or, entablature. 

** y. 7 : t. e. if he be celebrated in the sweet songs. 
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AcMeyements imacoompanied with danger are honoured, 
neither when performed among men nor in the hollow 
ships ;® but if aught noble be done with toil, many mention 
it. Agesias, for thee the same praise is ready at hand,' 
which, in former time, Adrastus in justice openly pronounced 
upon the seer Amphiaraus, the son of Oecleus, when earth 
had seized upon? both him and his white steeds. Then after 
the dead bodies of seven funeral pyres had been consumed, 
the son of Talaus spoke, near Thebes, some such speech as 
this : " I lament the eye of my army, both a good seer, and 
good too to fight with the lance." This too belongs to the 
Syracusian hero, the lord of the revel. Though neither con- 
tentious nor fond of strife, and having sworn a mighty oath, 
I will yet clearly testify to this for his sake ; and the muses 
with dulcet strain will permit me to do so. 

Come, O Phintis, yoke for me now the strength of mules, 
with all speed, that in the illustrious^ path of poetry we may 
make the car to go, and I may arrive even at the origin^ of 
these herpes : for they,J beyond all others, know to lead this 
road, since they won the wreaths in Olympia : therefore to 
them we should throw open the gates of song. To Pitana by 
the ford of the Eurotas must we come- to-day betimes — 
Pitana,^ who verily, after intercourse with Poseidon, son of 
Cronus, is said to have borne a dark-haired child, Evadne. 
But she concealed the imbom child, conceived not in wed- 
lock, by the folds of her garment ;^ and on the appointed 
month, sending her attendants, she bade them give the child 
to take care of to the hero the son of Elatus, who ruled the 
Arcadians in Phoesana, and had his lot to dwell on the 
Alpheus : there reared, she first tasted the sweets of love in 
Apollo's arms. 

But she did not for her fiill time escape the eye of 
-^pytus, trying to conceal the seed of the god ; but he 
departed on his road to Pytho,"* repressing in his mind with 
acute earnestness wrath unutterable ; depa/rted, I my, to 

* V. 10 : i,€, neither by land or sea. 

' V, 12 : *. e. ready to be paid. f v. 14 : {.e. had swallowed up, 

*• V. 23 : KaOapf. Perhaps better, clear, open, without obstruction. 

^ Y. 25: ancestreJ stock. ^ i. e, those mules. 

^^ V. 29 : t. e. the nymph Pitana. W. 31 : or, in her womb. 

» V. 37: ».€. Delphi.. 
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inquire of the oracle concerning this intolerable calamity. 
Meantime she (EYadne), laying aside her girdle woven with 
purple vrooi, and silver ewer, nnder dark bushes brought 
forth a boy instinct with divinity. To her the deity of the 
golden locka^ sent to assist her gentle Ilithyia and the Fates ; 
and from her womb, and from the yearning pang of child- 
birth, came forth lamus to light at once :^ Mm, distracted^ 
with grief, she left upon the ground ; and by the decrees of 
i^e deities, two bright-eyed serpents caring for hiin,P nourished 
him with the harmless poison of beea 

But the king, when he arrived, driving his car from stray 
Pytho, inquired of all in his house who might be the child 
that Evadne had borue ; for he asserted that he was horn. 
with Phoebus for his &e, and that he would be to the 
dwellers upon earth a seer superior above all mortals, nor 
that ever would his race ML Thiis, indeed, did he declare ; 
but they then avouched not to have seen or heard him, now 
£ve days bom. But he lay hid among the rushes and in 
impervious brakes, covered thickly, as to his delicate body, 
with the yellow and empurpled rays of the wall-flower; 
wherefore she uttered the propitious word ^ that he should be 
for ever called by this undying name. 

He, when he had received the fruit of golden-crowned 
youth, descendiQg by night into the midst of the Alphens, 
under the open sky, called upon Poseidon the widely- 
mighiy, Ms ^cestor, and the bo^-bearing guardiaa of 
heaven-founded Delos, asking for himself some office' useM 
to the people.* And the sure paternal v(»ce answered him, 
and addressed him ;^ "Arise, my child, come hither, to go" 
to the land common to all, following my voice.* 

Then they came to the steep rock of lofty Cronus : there 
the god granted him a double treasure of divination; 
first to hear the voice that knows not &lsehood, and 
next when daring Heracles, noble offspring of the ^acidse, 
shoidd found for his fsbther the thronged festival and the 

" i. e. Apollo. 

* V. 44 : i. e. by easy birih. p v. 47 : or, concerned for, 
^ T. 56 : or, wherefore she announced the ommons words. 

' V. 60 : or, dignity. 

* v. 60 : i. e. begged the god to grant him some kingly gift. 

* y. 62 : or, came to him. , ^ v. 63 : that thou maysfc go. 
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m%litiest law of games^ then lie (Apollo) commanded him 
(^mms) ta establish an oracle^ on the upper part of the 
altar of Zens. From which time, much renowned throngh* 
oat the Greeks is the race of the lamidte. Wealth too 
Mowed ; and honouring worth^ they come into a glorious 
patL^ The deed proves each man whixi he is : censure from 
othCTs who are envious overhangs them, on whom^ first 
driving round the twelfth course, the honoured goddess of 
victory sheds a goodly shapeJ 

But if^ of a truth, O Agesias, thy maternal grandsires,* 
dwelliiig beneath the mountains *of Cyllene, have, with 
sapplicatory sacrifices, many a time, and with many of them, 
piously^ gifted Hermes the herald of the gods ; Hermes, who 
rules the games and the lot of the prizes,^ and fiiyonrs 
Arcadia, nurse of heroes, then it i9 he, O son of Sostratus, 
who, with his heavily-thundering fiither, ordains success to 
thee. 

I fancy I havB upon my tongue a sharp-soun^g whet- 
stone,^ which fwMy creeps over me willing amongst sweet- 
flowing songs. ^ 

My grandam was the Stymphalian Metopa with its flowery 
hanks,^ who bore equestrian Theba, whose pleasant water* I 
drink,^ when I weave a varied hymn for warrior heroes : 
urge on now thy choir, O -^Eneas, first to sing aloud of 
Parthenian Here, and then to know 8 whether in truth we 
escape the ancient reproach, '^ Boeotian swine !"^ For thou 

* V. 70 : perhaps, to sacrifice an offisring. 

'^ V, 72 : " ? Betting a high value on glory," 

^ V. 73 : 2. e. tiiej have ^n saccessml in the public games ; or, they 
became &moua. 
^ V. 76 : L e. whose form the goddess of victory makes more goodly. 

* i. e. the Arcadians. * v. 79 : or, the fortune of the contests. 
^ V. 82 : lit. I have the fimoy, or &eling^ on my tongue of a sharp- 

SGonding whetstone. 

*^ V. 83 : or, reading 7rpo<rk\KU, which fcmcy draws me on, nothing 
loth, to the sweetly-flowing breath of songs. 

^ V. 84 : i. e, the Stymphalian ^oibwith its floweiy banks ; or render, 
''the blooming Stymphalian Metopa/*^ viz. the nymph. I^'obably the 
poet meant both die nymph and the lake at once, not distinguishing 
them. « V. 85 : i. e. the fountain Dirce. 

^ T.Se: ? I will drink. 

«f V. 89 : or, and next to try, or, and to make known. 

^ V. 9b : i. e. let them tiy whether it be true that, acs we say, the 
ancient reproach is no longer applicable to us. 
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dost cany my message well,^ thou art the interpreter of the 
feir-haired Muses,J the sweet mixing-cup of loudly-sounding 
songs.^ 

Bid them too make mention of Syracuse and Ortygia^ 
ruling which with upright sceptre, and with his soul intent 
on just deeds, Hiero waits on ruddy-footed Demeter and the 
feast of her daughter borne by snowy steeds and the might of 
^tmesn Zeus. Him do the sweet-speaking lyres and songs 
acknowledge : may time as it comes on never overthrow his. 
bliss ! But, with pleasant welcome,^ may he receive the 
festal procession of Agesias, that cometh from the walls of 
Stymphalus, from home to home,"^ leaving the mother of 
fleecy Arcadia.** Two anchors are useful to have &stened 
from the swift ship in a stormy night. May the Deity 
propitious grant glorious the lot of these,® and of those.? 

Sovereign Lord of the Ocean, grant a direct course free 
from peril to Agesias an his retv/m, thou that art the spouse 
of Amphitrite with the golden distaff, and glorify ^ the sweet 
bloom of my h3rmns. 
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Inscribed to Diagoras the Bhodian, victorious in boxing : 01. 79, I- 
B.C. 464 : sung at lalysus, at a public banquet of the Eratids. 

ABOUMENT. 

1 — 12 : Proemium. The excellence of poetic praise. 13 — 19 : The 
praises of the victor and his father. 20 — 76 : The ancient l^nds 
concerning the ancient mythical history of Rhodes ; 1. About ^Hepo- 
lemuB ; 2. Concerning the Heliadse ; 8. How the island was set apart 
as the portion of Helios. 77 — end : Betum to the victories of 
Diagoras, and prayers for his prosperity. 

As when a man, taking from his rich hand a chalice, bab- 
bling within with the juice of the vine, presents it to his. 

* V. 90 : «. e. thou teadiest the chorus as I desire. 
J V. 91 : i. e. thou art the herald of their words to others. 
^ V. 91 : i.e. thou hast to teach the performers to combine their vocal 
and instrumental powers. ^ v. 98 : or, goodwill. 

" V. 99 : t. e. leaving one home, Stymphalus, for ano&er, Syracuse. 
** V. 100 : i. e. Stymphalus, the me&opolis of the country. 
° t. e, the Stymphalians. p i, e. the Syracusans. 

^ V. 105 : or, promote, exalt. 
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youthful son-in-law^ drinking to his health, passing from one 
house to another the golden chalice which is the costliest of 
his possessions^ and he honours the glory of the feast and his 
own relation, and in the midst of his friends he makes him an 
object of admiration for his happy marriage,^ 80 I too sending 
to victorious heroes the nectar poured forth, the Muses' gift,. 
sweet fruit of talent, I cheer them,^ amdmg U, 1 9atfy to the 
conquerors at Olympia and at Pytho. 

Happy is he whom good report befalls : one man at one 
time and one at another does life-infiising grace ^ kindly 
regard, along with the lyre and the voiceful instrumenta 
of the pipes. And now, to the sound of both, I have 
gone to^ RhodeSy hymning with Diagoras the ocean Ehodos, 
daughter of Aphrodite and bride of the Sun, that I may 
praise, in recompense for his boxing, both the resolute huge 
hero, who won for himself a crown on Alpheus and Castalia, 
and his father Demagetus, dear to justice ; who inhabit, with 
Argive warriors, the three-citied isle, near the promontory of 
spacious Asia. I shall willingly endeavour for them, from 
their origin even from Tlepolemus, pubHcly proclaiming Uy 
to raise a common panegyric, viz., for the powerful race of 
Heracles;® for on the father's side they boast to be descended 
from Zens, and partly they are Amyntor's offspring on the 
mother's side, from Astydameia. But round the minds of 
men hang errors numberless, and this is impossible to dis- 
cover, what now and at the end too is best for a man to gain. 
For the settler of this land^ in past time, moved with passion^ 

* V. 1 : or, more literally^ " as when one (viz. a father) with wealthy 
(? munificent) hand having taken a chalice of solid gold, bubbling within 
with the dew of the vine, then drinking to (pledging) his youthful future 
son-in-law, and honouring his relative, gives it lum to bear from home to 
home — the chalice, the costliest of his possessions and the glory of th& 
banquet, and so too (so at the same time) amidst attending friends makes 
him envied for his united marriage (union in wedlock), so I too, &c. 

^ V. 9 : w, propitiate them. ^ i. e. poetry. 

* V. 13 : <yr, landed at Khodes. Perhaps it may mean, " I have come. 
down to Olympia" 

* V. 23 : i. e. I shall endeavour for them, the powerful race of 
Heracles, commencing from their very origin, even from Tlepolemus, to 
raise a taXe of praise common to the whole nation ; or, " I will glsully 
for them, beginning at Tlepolemus, raise in my proclamation a tale of 
praise, common for all the mighty race of Heracles." 

' V. 30 : t. e, Tlepolemus. 
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slew in Tizyna, smiting him with tdie staff of bard olive; 
licymnitts^ the base>lK»m brother of Akm6n% who had come 
from the palaoe* of Midesu But the paasion» of the sonl^ lead 
astray even the wise. Harmg eoane then to the deity, he 
oonsolted the oracle : and on Mm the goldBnrhaixed god, from 
his incense-breaithing shrine enjoined a straights voyage &om 
the shore of Lerna to the sea-girt district,^ where formerly 
the mighty monarch of the gods bathed the dwellings of men^ 
with snow-flakes of gold, at the time when, by the art of 
Hephaestus and his brazen^-forged axe, ati the sommit of her 
other's head, Athene, qmnging upwards, dbouted with an 
exceeding great cry : and Heatven and mother Earth shud- 
dered at her. 

Then, too, the ^son of Hyperion, the deity that giveth 
li^t to mortal enjoined on his children dear to observe 
the soon -approaching duty, that £&r this goddess they 
mk^ht be the first to establish a^ splendid altar, and by 
Stating holjr aa^rifice, might gbJde,. the mind of the 
&ther, and of the maid that thunders with the spear. H^ed 
to the prudent one,^ hath spread amongst mem^ courage and 
joy ;™- and yet does the cloud of oblivicm advance baffiingly, 
and wrests from the mind the straight path of action. For 
these wfflit up, and tike seed of blazing flame they bore not 
with them ; but they founded in the citadel of Lmckia a 
sacred lawn, with rites in which no fire was used. On them 
^euSy bringing a yellow cloud, rained mnch gold, and the 
goddess of the gleaming eyes herself granted them by their 
excellently-working hands to surpass those who dwell upon 
the earth in every art. Then did the^ paths bear works re- 
sembling what was alive and moving^^ and their glory was 
high ; and, to one who knows, skill in art. without the aid of 
false tricks is preferable.<' 

' vi 30 : i. e, fits of passion, ff v. 83 : or, direct. ^ i. e. the isUnd. 

* V. 34 : or, the land, the coimtiy. J i. e, from. 

^ v. 44 : attention to thedictates of Promethens, «. & the. prudent one, 
prudence personified. 

W. 44 : i, e. amongst those who heed them. 

*° y. 44 : or, " the sense of honour^ daughter of prudent fbresight, 
produces among men bravery and usefulness in battle." 

^ Y. 52: i. e. works which imitated creatures alive and moving were 
to be seen in the streets. 

° V. 53 : i. e, by those who have had experience, or who have lesmf^ 
skill in art when devoid of &Ise tricks is preferred, viz. to. magic arti. 
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The ancient legends also of men say, tluKt when Zeus and 
the iimnortals vrere portioning out the earth, not as jet was 
Rhodos to be seen in the ocean flood, bat that the island lay 
hid in the briny depths: nor of HeHos, who was absent, did 
aay one point out the share ;i^ and so they left him without a 
portion of land, hdm, the pare god. And for him, when he 
(Helios) had reminded him, 2Seas was again abont to cast the 
lot j but he^ allowed him not ; since he said he saw within 
the hoary sea a land rising from the bottom, fall of nooriah- 
ment for men and kindly for flocks. And forthwith he bade 
golden-tired Lachesis nprear her hands to hearen,' and not to 
utter inmncerely the mighty oath of the godsy bat with the 
son of Cronus to grant that it," when raised to the bright air, 
^oold hereafter be a possession to himself; and the sam of 
his words found their accomplishment, taming oat true. 
From the watery sea sprang forth the island, and the genial 
father of the sharp rays of light ia lord thereof, he, the com- 
mander of the fire-breathing steeds. 

There with Ehodos having intercourse of yore, he begot 
seven sons, who, in the time of the former race of men, were 
endowed with subtlest skill ; of these one begot Cameiros 
and Ialysu% the eldest qfhia children^ and Lindas ; and they 
ruled separately each his portion of the efties>^ having divided 
into three parts the land of their sire ; and their seats were 
called by their names. There (in Rhodes) a sweet atonement^ 
of bitter calamity is appointed unto Tlepolemus, the prince of 
the Tirynthians,^ as unto a god ; both the steaming sacrifice of 
sheep led in procession and the decision of the oontests ; with 
the wreaths of which Diagoras has twice crowned himself 
and in the renowned Isthmus four times conquering; and in 
Nemea he toon^ one victory after another,^ and in rugged 
Athens he won the aameJ And the brazen shield' in Argos 
acknowledged him, and the works of art ^ of brass in Arcadia 

p V. 58 : i. e. no one pointed out hia lot, or share, to hepuiiaUotkewm. 
^ i. e. Helios. ' v. 65 : i. e. in swearing. 

* y. 67 : the island. * t. 76 : viz. thoae which he had himself built, 

* V. 77 : €T, recompense. 

' V. 78 : i. e. is instituted in his honour. ^ v. 82 : sub. kfJTt^avuxjaro, 

* V. 82 : t. 6. the victory in two consecutive yean. 
y v. 82 : sub. aWav W SXKq,, 

■ V. 84 : i. €. the prize of victory. 

* v. 84 : ». e, vessels wrought of brass. 
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and in Thebes, and the regular Boeotian lists and Pellene. 
And in ^gina the lists (tcknowledged him six times pre- 
vailing : in Megara, too, the pillared record^ tells no other 
tale. 

But, O Father Zeus, guardian of the ridges of Atabyrius, 
honour the law of song*' in honour of the victory at Olympia, 
and the hero that hath obtained the glory of valour with the 
fist, and grant him reverential esteem both from citizens and 
from strangers; since he pursues unswervingly a path opposed 
to arrogance, well-instructed in what an upright mind, inhe- 
rited from virtuous forefathers, has given to him. Throw 
not into the shade the common offspring^ of Callianax. 
Conjoined with the joyous festivals of the Eratidae the city 
too hath festal banquets f but in one and the same brief space 
of time the shifting breezes change rapidly. 
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Inscribed to Alcimedon of ^gina, conqueror in the wrestling-match of 
boys : 01. 80, 1. B.C. 460 : sung at Olympia in the procession^ after 
the victory, to the altar of Zeus in the Altis. 

ARGUMENT. 

1 — 14 : Proemium. Dedication of the ode to Olympia. 16 — 20 : The 
poet conmiences the praises of the victor and his brother Timosthenes. 
21 — 52 : The praise of -^gina for the justice and valour of its inhabi- 
tants. 53 — end : The poet returns to the praises of the victor and his 
trainer, Milesias, and ends with prayers for his prosperity. 

O Olympia, mother of the golden-crowned games, queen of 
truth ! where prophetic men, divining by sacrifices, explore 
the will of Zeus of the bright lightning, if he hath aught to 
tell concerning men who desire in their soul to obtain the 
mighty praise of victory and repose from their toils; and 
there is an accomplishment granted to prayers in return for 
the piety of men. But, O Grove of Pisa, abounding with 
fisdr trees, on the Alpheus, receive this festal procession and 

^ V. 87 : the decree of the stone pillar. 

« V. 88 : t. e. the wonted song. 

'^ V. 92 : t. e. the offspring connected by one common origin. 

* V. 94 : t. e. the city holds festival when they do so. , 
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wearing of the "wreath : great truly is his renown whom thy 
glorious meed be£alls ; but of blessings different happen to 
different men, and there are many ways of suooessy with the 
£iyour of the gods. But thee, O Timosthenes, and thy 
brother, destiny assigned to Zeus the tutelary god of thy 
birth, who made thee indeed renowned in Kemea^ and hath 
now made Aldmedon, thy brother, victorious at Olympia 
near the bill of Cronus. And he was &ir to behold, and, in 
deeds not disgracing his form, winning in the wrestling- 
match, he proclaimed ^gina that plyeth the long oar to be 
his country. JSginay where Themis, guardian deity, assessor 
of Zeus the god of strangers, is honoured in a manner be- 
yond what is done by other men. For in that which is 
diversified and which inclines in various ways, to judge 
with upright mind amd &irly is a hard task;^ but some law 
of the immortals has placed this sea-girt country too^ as a 
divinely-appointed protection to stranger-guests of every 
clime (and may ftiture time ne*er be weary of so doing !), ihia 
country, I my, governed by Dorian race since .^Eacus. 

^acus, whom the son of Latona and wide-ruling Poseidon, 
when about to construct a circling bulwark for IHum, called 
in as l^eir fellow-workman at the wall, because it was &,ted 
that ii^ should outbreathe smoke, in the city-wasting battles, 
when wars arose. And silvery snakes,^ leaping, three in 
number, to the wall, as soon as it had just been built, two of 
them fell down, and there on the spot bewildered resigned 
their breath ; but one, with a cry of triumph, sprang in ; and 
Apollo, pondering in his mind the prodigy, spake at once 
before them. 

" Pergamns, where thy hands, O hero, have wrought, is to 
he taken ; thus does the omen of the son of Cronus, deeply- 
thundering Zeus, sent by him, speak to me : not without thy 
descendants ; but it shall be conquered in the first and fourth 
generations of thy posterity." Thus, then, the deity, the 
noble child of Latona, having clearly spoken, hastened in his 

* T. 25 : i. 6. it is a difficult matter to decide with upright mind (or, 
to balance exactly), and " to give to each party the proper proportion of 
that which is of several kinds, and which inclines uie scale in different 
ways." ^ V. 26 : Koi, t. e. this country as well as Olympia. 

* V. 33 : viv, i. e. ork^avov, 

'^ V. 37 : ? snakes with blue or gleaming eyes. 
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4car to the Xantkiis and tlie Amazos^ that love tlie steed, 
.and to the Ister. And the tiident-wielder ^i»oted his swift 
car to the ooeau Isthmua, transporting baek JBlacns MtheE;^ 
on his sfceeds dedced with gold, and to the ridge of CxKcinth 
he ilrave, to view there the famous festiyaL 

Aiid the« is nothii^ plewMit among mortals which -will 
be equally so to all ;^ but if I have retraoed in my song the 
glozy of MileHJaa won among the beardless yoT]?ths,s let not 
^envy aLm at me with a rough stone ; for I wiU alike tell this 
idctory^ at Keme% and his afber^MHitest gained in the pan- 
eratium of men ; bat to iostmct is, in truth, eader tohim 
that knoweth;^ and it is s^iseless not to have learned 
before ;i for the minds of the unskilled are frivolous. JBot 
that man^ can fiarther^ than others decLaxe those means, viz, 
what method"^ shall most advance a hero who is aJbout to 
bear off the zEmch-^iesKred glory from the sacred games. 
iN'ow is AldxaedoB, who>m he ttmned, a glory to him, having 
won the thiitieth viflfeory;!^ Alcimeden, who, i^voored hy 
the deity, and not wantxng courage, has on the Hmbs of four 
jouths,^ removed from himself P a most hateful retum to his 
home, and sjpeech dishonoured and the unnoticed road,^ 
and in his ^Kther's &.ther he inspired a vigoiir able to 
fitxuggle with «ld Age : tmly^ he who hath beeai saooesBfal' 
forgets the gcave. But I naust, awakening the memory of 
the past^ teU ^ the victoiioiiis gloiy of the hands >af the 

• T. 51 : i. £. to j^gina. 

' V. 63 : i. e. when some are pleased^ others -will he vexed and enTions. 

« V. S4 : i. e. his yoatihM Tiotory. avidpaftov, Qa. '^made his glory 
to spring on high." 

^ y. ^ : </Au|, i, e. of Melesias ; that ii^ tell of hishaving gained in 
former times the «ame prize himself which his pupH Aloknedon has just 
now won. 

^ Y. 59: i. e. Milesias can traon his papils weil, haviagdn former times 
'Cacried off the prize idmself. 

i y. 60 : i. £. before nnderta^ng to teach others. 

^ Y, 62: i.e, Milesias. ^ y. 68^ t.A hetter. 

"» y. 68 : course x)f discipline, or training. 

** y. 66 : i. e, of his pu^p^la, 

^ V. 68 : i,(£.bf eonquering fonr yoaths in wreetlii^. 

» T. 68.1 in&vvd^roihe ne^n is also conveyed <^ ''laid on tliei% 
as wdl Ml of " remoyed frem Mmself." — Goek, 

4 y. 69 : or, the path «f hSe that «hunB obseryation. 

' y. 73 : i, e, the man who hears tidings that Mrjeioe him, the grand- 
&ther who hears of his.girandson's soooess. 
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Bl^Mbflbey hj 'whom now i^ ojdk wreath from the leef- 
beonng eonte^s k worn. Hie dead, too, have iheir shaie in 
the praise paid with customary honoon,* Uid the dust does 
lu^ hide the muflil<Ei0iisgbi7<>f their ^ And Iphion, 

haivktg hea2:d. tke joyous newi from Prodamation,^ daughter 
•of Qenoea, oan perohaAoe tell to nallimAAhiMt the l«ight 
honour aab <^j3npia^ which ZeioB has granted to their saoe. 
But may be be williBg to grant them bleaBings upon bleai- 
ingSy and ftvert bitter diaeaees i I pray that he may not» on 
aocoaD^ of their gloiaaas lot, make NemeaiB advensey but, 
l)estowing on them a life £:ee £:om woe, eicalt both them and 
their eity t& bonouc 



OLYMPIAN IX 

liiacTtbed to ^BSjiSiarmostiiB of Opus, ccmqueror m the wraiding-matoh : 
{HY>bably in OL 61, 1. B.-C. 456 : mmg by iovdiMght, in lome pnbtio 
part of the dty^ ms the idotor WM rwhnrnlng from orovniDg the altw 
of Ajj 



ABamOENT. 

1 — ^20 : ProeHBom. AaiBeeof Ephaimoetiis and his natire diy, Qpos. 
21 — 41 : O^bration of the gymnastio ezcellBBce of Epharmostus^ 
wludb he podseBses 1>7 the gift of heaven, as did Herades his mighty 
Btrengtii. 41 — 79: Looriaii legends. 80— end*: The poet retams to 
£piinrmo0tiiSy and -oelebnufcafl vt gnat leu^gtii hii viotories and his 

Ths stcflin of Ai>elBlochDs soimding ibrth at Olympic the 
tluioe-iPepeated csty of ^dtory <with lond tones, might have 
fioffioBd to precede m.fke trmmph E^haimoBtas and his loved 
wmpem, leadkg the ^stal prooessioai near the (Ionian hiH : 
but now, my spirU, with such shafts as these,^ from the £str- 
darting bows of the Muaei^ aam at^ Zeos, lcn*d of the ciimflon 
levin, and the holy promontory ai Wr, whioh once the 
Lydian hero Pelops woi^ the &irest dower of Mippodameia : 
and send a sweet winged ^laft to Delphi:: thou wilt not 

' y. 78-: KqamofMv ippofiiwann^ Ut, paid according to rite. 
* v. 80 : i, e. though dead they ca|i £a^ and ki^ -Qiq gloiy of their 
HviDg posterity. 
" V. 82 : ^Ayy^y^Q, or, " from Enmour;,** '^^ JFame.** 
■ V. 8 : i.e. greater and stronger ones. ** v. 6 : ©r, af praadu 
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apply thyself to a firuitless theme,*' in making the lyre -to 
-vibrate for the deeds of wrestling of a hero from far-famed 
Opus ; praising her and her son. 

0pu8y which Themis and her daughter, all-glorious Eu- 
nomia, preserver of states, possess, and she* blooms in the 
hLonours of victory, both in Castaha and near the stream of 
the Alpheus, whence the best of garlands magnify the ^r- 
famed mother of the Locrians with beauteous trees. But I, 
illxmiining the beloved city with bright songs, swifter than the 
noble steed and winged bark, wiU send forth this announce- 
ment in every quarter, if with any skiU given me by heaven,^ I 
tend the choice garden of the Graces ;^ for they grant aU that 
is delightful Men become brave and skilful by the gift of 
the gods ; for how else could Heracles have brandished in his 
hands his club against the trident, when, standing in defence 
of Pylos, Poseidon pressed him hard, and there pressed him 
hard Ph«bus ako warring with a silyer bow ; nor did Hades 
hold unmoved the staff, with which he leads the mortal 
<}orpses of those that die to their subterranean path. Cast 
this theme, my tongue, far from me ; since to blaspheme the 
gods is a hateful science, and to be loud-tongued out of 
proper season s sounds in harmony with^ madness. Babble 
not such things : shun to tell of war and strife among the 
immortals,^ and direct the tongue to Protogeneia's city (Opus), 
where, by the decree of Zeus, who wields the quivering light- 
ning, Pyrrha and Deucalion coming down together from Par- 
nassus, founded their mansion £rst, and without marriage- 
union produced the stony race of the same stock, and hence 
they were called LaoLJ Rouse for them^ the tuneftd breath^ 
of poetry, and praise wine for being old, but the flower of song 
for being new."^* They tell that the might of waters had 

'^ V. 12 : w, strainB that come to nought. ^ t. e. Opus. 

* V. 26 : CTf if with at all divinely-implanted art ; or, art naturally en- 
gendered in me, ' v. 27 : i. e. poetry. 

«f V. 38 : or, " to indulge in intemperate boasting." — Coohedey, 
^ V. 39 : accords with, is like, smacks of. 

* y. 40 : or, perhaps, shun to tell of war or any contest without the 
sanction of the gods. ' J v. 46 : people, fr. Xac, a stone. 

^ V. 47 : i. e. for the Opuntians. 

* V. 47 : olfiov, career, strain. 

" v. 49 : i, e. in other things we praise what is ancient, but in poetry 
what is new and unheard ol 
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overwhelmed the dark earth, but that the sea-water at 
Zeus' behest suddenly received an ebb. From them were 
jour ancestors, bearers of the brazen shield ; hemg in origin 
sons of women of the race of lapetus, and, on tkefcUhev^a suky 
sons of the powerful CronidsB, native kings ever. 

In time past, the Lord of Olympus having carried off the 
daughter of Opus from the land of the Epeans, in quiet had 
intercourse with her on the Msenalian hills, and brought her 
to Locrus, lest the course of time, bringing upon him° a death 
reft of offspring, should carry him off But his spouse bore 
the mighty seed, and the hero was gladdened on seeing his 
adopted son, and called him so that he should bear the same 
name as his maternal grandsire, him I BO/y., a hero beyond de- 
scription great, both in beauty of form and in valiant deeds. 
And he gave him a city and a people to govern : and 
strangers flocked to him both from Argos and from Thebes, 
the Arcadians too, and the men of Pisa. 

But the son of Actor and ^gina, Menoetius, of the new- 
comers did he especially honour. Menoetvus, whose son, along 
with the Atreidffi, having come to the plain of Teuthras, 
stood with AchiUes alone, at that time when, having turned 
the warlike Greeks to flight, Telephus attacked their sea- 
beaten stems, so as to show to those ^ of understanding the 
fierce spirit of Patroclus, so that they should know it. 
Wherefore P the oflspring of Thetis exhorted him never to be 
ranged in deadly battle apart from his man-slaying spear. 

Would that I were inventive in poetry, and worthy to 
advance in the Muses' car, and might boldness and great 
power attend me ! But through his friendship and virtue I 
have come to aid the cause of ^ the Isthmian chaplets of Lam- 
promachus, when both upon one day won a contest. Two 
other successes happened to Epharmostus afterwards at the 
gates of Corinth, and others too to him in the vale of Nemea. 
At Argos, also, he won the prize of men, and when a youth 
he won at Athens. And in Marathon, when taken out from 
the boys,' what a contest with the elder men did he endure for 

" t.e. Locrus. 

V. 74 : lit. to him, or^ to the man of understanding, 
p V. 76 : or perhaps raUier, "from which time." 

1 V. 84 : i. e. to honour or praise. 

' V. 89 : i. e. when grown up to man's estate. 

D 
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the silver yessels ! And having subdtifid hesDoes with quii^ 
taming art which never fell, he pajaeed through the ring of 
spectators, with what applause ! in the prime of life, and 
Mr, and having done the fiairest deeds. On another oeoaaioa 
was he seen, an object of marvel to the Parrhasian crowds at 
the time of the solemn assembly of Ljcffian Zeus ; and again^ 
when he' bore o^ at Pellenej the warm core of wintry 
breezes :^ the tomb, Hkewise, of lolaua^ is a supporter c^his 
glories^ and the sea-washed Meusis.* 

Whatever comes by nature is best : yet many among men. 
have sought to gain glory by virtues acquired throu^ in- 
struction. But when perforrned without the ddity, each deed 
becomes none the worse when passed over in ^ence. Por 
there are some paiths that lead ftirther than others, nor will 
one single pursuit lead us all to honoiu!.. ExceUences of 
every kind are difficult of attainment; but biinging forward'' 
this prize of valour, with confidence sound aloud with dear 
voice that this hero marvellously is gifted with strength of 
hand, skilfal iu Hmb, with loc^ that breathe valour, who^ 
victorious, has crowned in the feast the altar of Ajaa% son of 
Oileua 



QLYMPLAJIT^ X 

Inscribed to Agesidamus, an Epizephyrian Locrian, conqueror in ihe 
boxing-matdi among the boys : probably 01. 7i, 1. B.C. 484 : sung 
at Olympia. 

ABaUMENT. 

X — 6 : Poetry is needed for the praise of noble deeds. 7 — end : After 
having spoken generally of the utility of songs of triumph, which 
give lasting existence to fiune, the poet gradually returns to Ageai- 

* damns, to whom he promisee an Epinician hymn. 

At one time is there to men the greatest benefit in* winds : 
and at another time is there iJie greatest benefit from the waters 
of heaven, daughters of the cloud. But if with toil one be 
successful in the contest, sweet-toned hymns arise as the 

* v. 96 : i. €. the woollen cloak given as the prize. 

' V. 98 : i.e. they, too, witnessed his victories. 

^ V. 108 : i. e. quoting. * v. I : or, the greatest use made of. 
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foundation of future i^aiown, and are tiie fidthM pledge for 
deeds of valour^ 

And this praise, which none oan envy,^ is stored up for 
the victors at Olympia ; which <^ our tongue desires to foster ; 
but from the Deity alone does a man^ flourish ever with 
poetie genius. 

Know then^ O son of Archestnatus,' Agesidamus, that for 
thy boxing I will sound loudly forth the ornament of a 
sweet strain over thy crown of most precious olive,* showing 
my respect to^ the race of Epizephyiian Locrians. Thither 
march on in the revel ; I mil vouch; O Muses, that when 
you come to them^you will not come to a race that shunneth 
strangers, nor destitute in the arts of civilized life, but at the 
sommit of wisdom, and warlike. For their innate disposition, 
neither can. the tawny fox nor the loudly-roaring lions 
change.^ 



OLYMPIAN XL 

Inscribed to the same person as the preceding ode, and to commemorate 
the same victory, bat not till many years afterwards ; it appears to 
be a tardy fulfilment of the promise made in that ode, and was sung 
in the native coiintTy of the victor, probably at a banquet given, on 
the return of the Olympiad, to commemorate his victory. 

ABOUMBNT. 

I — 9 : The poet now sends the long-promised ode — ^a debt that be had 
never forgotten, but which he will now repay with usury. 10 — 24 : 
The Bubjecst of the ode itself; the praises of the. Locrians and of 
Agesidamus.. 24 — 75 : Mythical tale of the foundation of the 
Olympic games by Heracles. 78 — end: The poet returns to the 
praises of the victor. 

Bead to me the name q/'the son of Archestratus vrho won at 
Olympia, that I may know where in my heart he has been 

^ V. 7 : OTy which none can say is imdeserved. 

*= V. 8 : i. e. which prcdses or aongi, * v. 10 : i. e. a poet. 

' * V. 13 : i.e. will add the honour of a sweet hymn to the crown of 
olive already won. ^ v. 15 : i.e. not passing over unpraised. 

« i. e. the Epizephyrian Locrians. 

^ V. 21 : *. e. the Epizephyrian Locrians, though dwelling in a distant 
country, have not degenerated from the character of their ancestors, the 
Ozolian and Opuntian Locrians, for shrewdness or for courage. 

d2 
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written. For being in his debt a sweet strain, I have for- 
gotten it. O Muse, and thou too, Truth, child of Zeus, with 
uplifted* hand repel ^om me the reproach of lying that sins 
against my friend.^ For the future*^ time of payment having 
approached from afar,*^ hath made appear shamefiil my deep 
debt. But, nevertheless, beneficial interest® is able to do 
away with sharp complaint. Now let vs see^ where the 
flowing wave washes down? the rolling pebble,^ and where, 
so as to do a pleasing favour, we shall pay a common praise. 

For strict justice presides in the city of the Zephyrian 
Locrians, and to them Calliope is dear, and brazen .Ajres. 

And the Cycnean fight also* routed even the mighty 
Heracles, and let Agesidamus, the pugilist, victorious in 
Olympia, pay gratitude to lias, his trcdneTf as did Patroclus 
to Achilles. And a mem having whetted the spirit of one 
born to deeds of virtue, may, with the aid of the Deity, set 
him on his way to extraordinary glory. But without labour 
very few have gained this joy, before all exploits a bright 
happiness to life. 

And this prince of all contests the statutes of Zeus have 
roused me to sing, this contest, I say, which the might of 
Heracles founded near the ancient tomb of Pelops> when he 
slew the noble Cteatus, the son of Poseidon, and he slew 
Eurytus, that of design he might exact of the unwilling 
mighty Augeas the hire due for his service ; for them did 
Heracles, lying in wait under the glades of Cleonse, overcome 
upon the road, because before the haughty sons of Molion, 
sitting in ambush in the defiles of Elis, had destroyed his 
Tirynthian force. And of a truth the monarch of the 
Epeans, the deceiver of his guest, not long after saw his 
wealthy state sinking into the deep gulf of destruction, 
amidst cruel fire and strokes of the sword. But a contest 

i. e. threatening ; ? just or upright. 

or, the reproach of lying that says I have sinned against my 

•= V. 7 : or, promis^ 
Qu. i, e. haying long ago past. 
or, interest with large increase, 
subaudi aKV^t&fuda, 
: t. e. will bear away. 

: i, e. where the tide of our praise will tend. 
* V. l^-:- i, e, and Cycnus in battle. 
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with jour betters it is impossible to get rid of ; ^ wherefore 
lie too did not avoid sudden death, having at the last through 
ius folly run in the way of capture. 

The yaliant son of Zeus, then, having gathered in Pisa his 
whole army and all his spoiL measured out the hallowed 
lawn for h^ mightiest siieflmcl, when he had made a fence 
ail around, he marked out in an open space the Altis^ and he 
appointed the plain round about as a place for banqueting^ 
and honoured the stream of the Alpheus in conjunction with 
the twelve kingly gods ;^ and he called the hill Cronus ; for 
in former times, imtitled, whilst CEnomaus reigned, it was 
covered vn.th much snow.^ And in this initial festival,™ 
the Fates then stood by near at hand, and Time that 
alone declareth genuine truth. And he,° advancing on- 
wards, has demonstrated the plain truth, how that, when 
he had divided them to the twelve gods, he sacrificed 
the gifts of war, the first-fruits ; and how that next^ he 
established the quinquennial festival simidtaneously with 
the first Olympian sacnifice, and the games in honour of his 
victory. 

Who then hath obtained the recent? crown, by hands, 
by feet too, and by the car, with glory having acquired 
for himself victory in the games, having won it in 
the contest ? ^ Bunning the race on foot, (Eonus, 
licynmius' son, was best in the straight course of the 
stadium : he came from Midea^ leading an army ; viz., /or 
ff erodes : and Echemus was exalting Tegea in the wrest- 
ling ; and Doiyclus carried off the prize of boxing, a dweUer 
in the city Tiryns : with the four steeds, Semus, son of 
Halirrhothius, from Mantinea, bore off the prizes and with 
the javelin, Phrastor hit the mark. And in distance with 
the stone, Eniceus cast beyond all, whirling -his hand round, 
and his military companions raised a mighty uproar. Mean- 

W. 39 : or, it is impossible to escape the attack of the mighty ones, 
i. e. the deities. 

'^ y. 49 : i. e. receiving him as one of the twelve gods there worshipped. 

W. 51 : «. e, the snow-capped hill in former times bore no title or 
name. " v. 52 : or, original celebration. 

" ». e. Tbaie. ** v, 67 : or, accordingly. 

' V. 60 : or, newly-instituted. 

*^ y. 64 : or, haying proposed to himself in expectation the attainment 
of glory in the games, and having actually obtained it by his exertions. 
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while tlie lovely light of the bright^Yisaged moon lighted up 
the evening; and the whole sacred precinct echoed with 
jocund songs after the &shion in which a conqueror is 
praised. FoUowing therefore former usage, now too, as an 
honour named after the ennobling victory, we will sing of 
the thunder-clap, and of the fiery dart hurled from the hand 
of Zeus who rouseth the thunder, the gleaming lightning 
joined to every Tictory.' 

The full-sounding melody of our strains shall respond to 
the reed," — cfwr strams which have appeared at last by the 
glorious fount of Dirce. 

But as a child, bom from a wife, is dear to the &.ther that 
hath arrived at the age which is the opposite of youth, and 
greatly warms his soul with love (since wealth that falls to 
a foreign master, alien to his blood, is most hateful to one 
that dieth), so too, O Agesidamus, when a man, after per- 
forming noble deeds without a song,* shall arrive at the 
mansion of Hades, he, I say, having breathed a useless breath,^ 
has gained but a brief delight as a reward for all bis toiL 
But over thee the sweet-sounding lyre and dulcet flute shed 
grace ; and the Pierides, the daughters of 2eus, foster the 
glory of greaJb deeds, so as to spread it wide. 

But I, zealously lending juj aid to the work, have em- 
braced^ the &.r-famed land of the Loorians, bedewing the 
heroic city with honied praise ; and I have lauded the lovely 
son of Archestratus, whom I saw winning by the might of 
his hand near the Olympian altar, at that time both &ir in 
form and blended with the prime of life ;^ — the primM of Hfe, 
I say, which, with the aid of the Cypnis-bom,* once averted 
remorseless death from Ganymede. 

' i. e. without which no Tiotoiy can take plaoo ; inaeparahle from viotory. 
' y. 84 : Wj and the full-aoimding melody will answer to the strains 
of the reed. 

' y. 91 : or, without the honour of a song in return. 
^ i. e. haying lived uselessly, or, haying laboured in yain. 
^ y. 98 : i, e. devoted myself to the praise of. 
^ y. 104 : i. e. in the midst of his prime. 
* y. 106 : i^e. the Cyprus-bom goddess. 
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Inscribed to Srgoteles of Himera, victorioiu in the long raee-couree : 
Ol. 77^ 1. B.C. 472 : sung at Himera; apparently in the temple of 
Fortune. 

ABOUMIKT. 

1 — ^12 : The poet invokes Fortune for the preeerration of the city of 
Himera. 13 — end : He addreaseB Ergoteles himself, who has ex- 
perienced both good and evil at the hands of the goddess. 

O SaViou» Fortune, child of Eleutherian Zeus,* guard, I 
beseech thee, potent Himera. For by thee, in the ocean are 
guided swift ships, and on the land rapid wars and assemblies 
froitfiil in counsel ; but the hopes of men are tossed about, 
often aloft and then again down, as they cut the vain sea of 
error, and no one yet of mortal men hath found a sure mark^ 
from the Deity concerning a future event ; but of what is 
about to happen the knowledge is blind. And many a thing 
has fallen out to men contrary to their judgment, the reverse 
of delight j and othei*s, who have met with hostile surges, 
have in a short space exchanged vast good for evil,® 

Surely, too, O son of Philanor, thy mighty strength of foot, 
like that of a dunghill cock,^ would, by thy paternal hearth, 
have v^dthered without renown, had not feiction, in which 
man is set against man, deprived thee of thy Cnossian native 
land. But now, O Ergoteles, having won the wreath in 
Olympia, and twice homng (xvrried it off from Pytho, cmd 
twice on the Isthmus, thou dost exalt the nymphs* warm 
baths,^ dve-elling as thou dost on a soil rww ttivne own. 

» V. 1 : or, t of Zens that gave liberty to Himera. 

^ V. 7 : cr, method of conjecture. 

c V. 12 : i.e. have gained good instead of evil fortune. 

^ V. 14 ; lit. a cock that fights at home. 

e V. 19 : i.e. Himera. 
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Inscribed to Xenophon of Corinth, victorious in the stadium and the 
quinquertium : 01. 79, 1. B.C. 464 : 8ung"at Corinth, probably when 
the victor entered the city in solemn procession. 

ABGUMENT. 

1 — 10 : Proemium. The poet will sing the glories both of the victor's 
£tmily and of his native city. 11 — 46 : The glories of Corinth during 
the historical period. 47 — 92 : The mythical glories of Corinth. 
93 — end : The poet sums up the many victories of the £unily of the 
Oligsethidffi, and prays for their future success. 

Praising the house that has thrice won at Olympia, tke house 
kind to fellow-citizens and attentive to stranger guests^ 
I will make known* the wealthy Corinth, the vestibule 
of Isthmian Poseidon, rich in fair youths. For in her 
Eunomia (Gk)od order) dwells, and her sisters, the firm 
pedestal^ of cities. Justice and concordant Peace, dispensers of 
wealth to men, golden daughters of Themis, good at counsel ; 
but they are eager to drive away Insolence, the bold-mouthed 
mother of Surfeit. 

Fair things have I to say, and straightforward confidence 
prompts my tongue to speak : and it is impossible to hide 
our native genius. 

And on you, sons of Aletes, have the Hours, rich in 
flowers, ofb shed the triumphal glory of those who surpassed 
in the sacred games by their supreme excellence, and often 
in the hearts of men have they implanted quaint inventions ; 
but the glory of everything'' belongs to the inventor. 
Whence first appeared the festivities of Bacchus with the 
dithyramb that gains the bull as pinze ? Who added to the 
bridles of the steeds the means of guiding them, or who 
placed the twofold king of the birds^ on the temples of the 
godsl And therein,® too, the sweetly-breathing Muse 
blooms, and there Ares flourishes with the deadly spears of 
youthful heroes. 

O sovereign, wide-ruling Lord of Olympus, Father 2«eu% 

* V. 8 : i . €. celebrate. 

* V. 6 : Le, support. « v. 17 : cr, the credit of the whole work. 
^ V. 21 : 1. e. the double tympanum of iJie temple ; called the accrwfia. 

* t. e. la Corinth. 
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majst thaa bear no gmdge to what I siiig/ and, guiding tbda 
people unhanned, speed right on the genial gale of the 
fortunes of Xenophon, and receive at his hand the law of 
praisei' for wreaths won,' which he brings from the plains of 
Pisa^ conqueror in the course of the stadium and in the Pen- 
tathlum ; honours which no mortal man before has yet met 
with ; and two wreaths of parslej have crowned him oonspi- 
caous in tbe Isthmian games; nor does Nemea set itself 
against him. 

Of his £Bkther Thessalus, too, the glory of -victory in swift- 
ness remains for ever by the streams of the Alpheus, and at 
Pytho be bath the honour of the stadium and the diaidum 
«m in a angle day, and for him during the same month one 
day of swiflnessJ in rugged Athens placed around his locks 
three most &ir croimu of noble deeds, and the Hellotian 
crowns seven times he placed aroumd his locks. And in the 
sear-girt customs of Poseidon ^ longer hymns ^ befel him with 
his father Ptoidorus and Terpsias, and Eritimus. And as to 
how many victories ye won in Delphi and in the lion's 
feeding-place,"' I contend with many** concerning the mid- 
titude of their achievements ;® since I could not learn to 
tell for certain the number of the ocean pebbles. 

In everything there is a measure, and to understand this 
fitting tneasvnre is most opportune. And I, in my private 
capacity, having embarked in a common cause, and cele- 
brating the prudence of those of old and their warlike 
exploits, waged in heroic valour, will not speak falsely about? 
Corinth ; praising both Sisyphus, as a god, most wise in 
device, and Medea contracting to herself a marriage in oppo- 
sition to her father, saviour to the ship Argo and its rowera 
And again too of yore, clothed with might before the walls of 

' ▼. 25 : i.e. mayst thou grant my vows. 

» V. 28 : or, guardian genius. "> v. 29 : t. e. the due praise. 

W. 29 : or, receive from him the established choral procession which 
he owes thee for the wreaths. 

W. 88 : or, one day on which the racers run. 

^ T. 40 : or, in the games of Poseidon at the Isthmus. 
^ y. 42 : i, e. hymns which tell of more numerous victories. 

"^ t. e. Nemea. ^ i, e, challenge many. 

® V. 45 : t. e. their achievements exceed in numW those of many 
others put together. 

P V. 52 : or, stint the praise of* 



Dardanns, theY^^rere thoufflit'i on either side to brinfir to a 
decision the iioe of battlel these on the one dde endivoor- 
ing with the loved race of Atreus to recover Helen ; those on 
the other side with all their might endeavouring to hinder it ; 
and the Danai dreaded Glancus who had come from Lyeia. To 
them he boasted, that in the city of Pirene was his fiither^s 
empire and rich inheritance and palace; ^ faOier, who en- 
dnr^d very many woes while endLonring nL the springs^ 
to harness Pegasus, son of the snaky Gorgon, before that the 
maiden Pallas brought him the bridle with frontlet of gold — 
from the dream forthwith followed reality — ^and she cried, 
" Dost thon sleep, royal son of j^olns ? Come, take this 
steed-taming spell, and sacrificing a white' bull, lay it 
before* thy Damsean sire." The maiden of the dark 
shield seemed to say thus much to him as he slept in the 
night ; and he leapt upright on his feet, and, seizing the 
wonder that lay near hun,^ he gladly sought the prophet of 
the land, and showed to the son of Cceranus the accomplish- 
ment of the whole matter ; how that he, at his bidding,^ at 
the altar of the goddess, reposed during the night, and how 
that the daughter of Zens, whose lance is the thunderbolt, 
herself gave him the gold that subdues the steed's heart.^ 

The prophet bade him forthwith obey the bidding of the 
dream, and when he should sacrifice a btdl,^ a strong-footed 
one, to the mighty enciroler of the earth, straightway^ to nose 
an altar to Hippian Athene. The power of the gods aocom- 
plishes the act that is beyond an oath to vouch for, and 
beyond expectation, as an easy matter;7 

In truth the mighty Bellerophon qnicMy subdued the 
winged steed, applying to his cheek the calming charm, and 
having mounted him, Tbe sportively went through the ndUtary 
exercise in ftdl armour. With his aid too of yore, levelling 
his darts at the female ardier host of the Amazons, frrom the 
cavernous depths of the cold* empty air, he slew them; and 

' V. 66 : or, they seemed. 

' i. e. at the fountam of Pirene. ■ v. 69 : ^ sleek or shinmg. 

* V. 68 : or, offer it -to. * v. 78 : ». e. the bridle. 

^ V. 76 : or, after having consulted him. ^ t. e. the golden bridle. 

^ T. 81 : lit. draw back *the head of, i. e. cut the throat of a buU. 

3^ V. 64 : i. e, the power of the gods can Hghtly do what you would 
swear to be impossible and what you could never expect would come to 
pass. ' V. 88 : t. e. upper. 
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the OhimaeTa breathing fire, and the Solymi he slew. His 
own h,te I will conceal in silence ; but him* in Olympus the 
ancient stalls of Zeus reoeive. 

But it is right that I, sending straight the whirling flight 
of my dartB of poetry, should not huid most of my javeliuB 
with my two haaids beyond the mark. For, obedient to the 
glorioudy-enthroned Muses, I have willingly come to uphold 
the glory of the OHgsethidae for their victories at the Isthmus 
and those in Nemea. And in a brief song will I make innu- 
merable victories to ekme conspicuous, and there shall accom- 
pany me^ the i;rue, sweet-tongued voioe, bound by oath, 
heard sixty times from both spots, of the fortunate herald.^ 

Their exploits in Olympia seem already to have been 
fittingly sung ere now,* but their future deeds then® will I 
openly declare : but now indeed I hopeyor more, yet the issue 
rests witb the Deity ; but if the tutelar deity of their race 
will continue,^ we will give this over to Zeus and EnyatiusK 
to accomplish ; as ihet/ a/re the jHXtrone ofihe Olympiom cmd 
Isthmian games. And what on the Parnassian orag, and how 
many in Argos and in Thebes, and how many those which the 
ahar that rises in Arcadia, lordof LyoiBUs, shall bear witness 
to, and Pellene too, and Sicyon, and Megara, and the well- 
fenced grove of the ^acidse, and Eleusis, and brilliant Mara- 
thon, and the 'w^thy cities under the lofty crest of Etna» 
and Euboea^ aU these shoM bean' loitness to their victories. And 
throughout all Greece thou wilt fibid by inquiring, morel" 
than thou casnst see at ^first sight. 

O sovereign Zeu^ "that granteth success in victories, grond 
tkem to swim f oii;h from -the troubles of life with light feet : 
gxant them mode^y,^ and the sweet good-fortune of honorn^ 

* «. €. the steed. ^ t. 99 : or, there shall be added. 

^ V. 100 : or, better, and in a &w words I will make glorioua many 
victorioB together, and the pleasant voice of the good-sworn herald shaU 
be present to me as a true witness sixly times from eith«* place. 

'' V. 102 : i.e. above, in the former part df my song. 

* T. 103 : r^T, ibfli), d^t, when they shall have been done. 

' or, prosper. ^ i.e. Area. 

^ V. 113 :" i,e, that their victories are more numerous. 

* V. 115 : or, " respect from the common people." — Don, 
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Inscribed to Asopichus of Orchomenus, conqueror in the foot-race of 
boys : 01. 76, 1. B.C. 476 : sung in the temple of the Graces ai 
Orchomenus. 

AB6UMENT. 

1 — 12 : Invocation and praise of the Charites (the Graces). 13 — end : 
The invocation is repeated ; the same goddesses addressed separately 

I by name, and entreated to [look (&vourably on the triumphal pro- 
cession. Echo is besought to bear the tidings ^of the conqueror's 
victory to his deceased &ther Cleodamus. 

Ye who dwell in the seat renowned for noble steeds, situated 
by the waters of the Cephisus, O Charites, queens fkmous in 
song of brilliant Orchomenus, guardians of the Minyse of 
ancient descent, listen, since to you I pray. For with 
your favour 1^ does all that is delightful, all that is sweet, 
befall mortals ; whether one be wise,*^ or whether fidr, or 
renowned for victory in the games. For neither do the 
gods, without the honoured Charites, lead the dances or 
arrange the banquet ; but, arbitresses of all that is wrought 
in heaven, having placed their thrones by the Pythian Apollo 
of the golden bow, they venerate the everlasting honour of 
the Olympian Father. 

O stately Aglaia, and Euphrosyne that lovest the song, 
daughters of the mightiest of the gods, listen to my prayer, 
and thou Thalia^ that delightest in melody, beholding this 
rout tripping joyously along, by reason of prosperous fortune ; 
for I have come chanting Asopichus in Lydian harmony ^ 
and Lydian songs, since owing to thee Minya is victorious at 
Olympia. 

Speed now to the black-walled abode of Persephone, 
Echo, bearing to his father the glorious tidings ; that, 
beholding there Cleodamus, thou mayst tell him of his son, 
how that for him Ms son, in the vales of renowned Pisa^ hath 
crowned his youthM hair with the plumes* of &mou& 
contests. 

* V. 5 : at your hands. *> v, 7 : skilled in musical art. 

« V. 17 : 1. e. rhythm. •* v, 25 : or, pinions, i, e. wreaths. 
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(Extracted from Sni^'a IHctionetry cf Antigmtieg.) 

Pythiatt games (Uvdta), one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks* It was celebrated in the neighbour- 
hood of Delphi, anciently called Fytho, in honour of Apollo, 
Artemi% and Leto.. The place of this solemnity was the 
CrisBQean plain, which for this purpose contained a hippo- 
dn)mu% or race-course, a stadium of 1,000 feet in length, 
and a theatre in whidb. the musical contests took place. A 
gymnasium, prytaneum, and other buildings of this kind, 
probably existed here, as at OLympia, although they are not 
meaitioned. Once the Pythian games w^e held at Athens 
on the advice of Demetrbis Polioroetes, because iTOnolians were 
in possession of the passes around Delphi 

The Pytiaian games were, according to moat legends, insti- 
tuted by Apollo himself; other traditions referred them to 
the ancient heroes, such as Amphictyon, Adrastus, Diomedes, 
and othi^r& They were originally, perhaps, nothing more 
than a religious panegyris, occasioned by the oracle of 
Delphi 3 and the sacred games are said to have been at first 
only a musical contest, which consisted in ^" g^ng a hymn in 
honour of the Pythian god, with the accompaniment of the 
dthara. Some of the poets, however, and mythographers 
represent even the gods and the early heroes as engaged in 
gymnastic and equestrian contests at the Pythian games. 
But such statements, numerous as they are, can prove no- 
thing : they are anachronisms, in which late writers were 
fond of indulging. The description of the Pythian games in 
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^hich SophocleSyin the Electra^ makes Orestes take part, 
'belongs to this clasa The Pythian games must, on aooount 
of the celebrity of the Delphic oracle, have become a national 
festival for all the Greeks at a very early period ; and when 
iSolon fixed pecuniary rewards for those Athenians who were 
victims in the great national festivals, the Pythian agon 
was undoubtedly included in the number, though it is not 
expressly mentioned. 

Whether gymnastic contests had been performed at the 
Pythian games previous to OL 47, is unceirtain. 

Bockh supposes that these two kinds of games had been 
connected at the Pythia from early times, but that after- 
wards the gymnastic games were neglected : but, however 
this may be, it is certain that about Olympiad 47 they did 
not exist at DelphL Down to Olympiad 48 the Delphians 
themselves had been the agonothetse at the Pythian games ; 
but in the third year •of this Olympiad, when, after the 
Crissoean war, the Amphictyons took the management under 
their care, they naturally became the agonothetse. Some of the 
ancients date the institution of the Pythian games from this 
time, and others say that henceforth they were called Pythian 
grniMB, Owing to their being under the management of 
Amphictyons, they are sometimes called *Aful>iKTvoytKa iBXa. 
Prom Olympiad 48, 3, the Pythiads were occasionally used 
-as an era, and the first celebration under the Amphictyons 
was the first Pythiad. Pausanias expressly states that in 
this year the original musical contest in Kidapta^la was ex- 
tended by the addition of ahX^^ia j t. e, singing with the 
accompaniment of the flute, and by that of flute-playing 
alone. Strabo, in speaking of these innovations, does not 
mention the avX^^/a, but states that the contest of cithara- 
players {KiOcLpitrral) was added ; while Pausanias assigns the 
introduction of this contest to the eighth Pythiad. 

One of the musical contests at the Pythian games in which 
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only flute and citharnrplayers took part, was the so-oalled 
vofios mSucog ; which, at least in subsequent times, oon- 
fflsted of five parts ; yis., iLy^povvis^ ^irecpa, KaraKiXev^rfibcf 
taftPoi Kol ^dicTvXoiy and trvpiyyec* The whole of this vdfioc 
was a musical description of the fight of Apollo with the 
dragon, and of his victory over the monster. A somewhat 
different account of the parts of this v6fjioQ is given by the 
scholiast on Pindar, and by Pollux. 

Besides these innovations in the musical contests which 
were made in the first Pythiad, such gymnastic and eques- 
trian games as were then customary at Olympia^ were either 
revived at Delphi, or introduced for the first time. The 
chariot-race with four horses was not introduced till the 
second Pythiad. Some games on the other hand were 
adopted, which had not yet been practised at Olympia; 
viz., the ^oXix^G, and the ^lavXot, for boys. In the first 
Pythiad the victors received yprifiara as their prize, but in 
the second a chaplet was established as the reward for 
the victors. The scholiasts on Pindar reckon the first 
Pythiad from this introduction of the chaplet, and their 
system has been followed by most modem chronologers, 
though Pausanias expressly assigns this institution to the 
second Pythiad. The ahX^dia, which was introduced in the 
^ist Pythiad, was omitted at the second, and ever after, as 
only elegies and dpfjvot had been sung to the flute, which 
were thought too melancholy for this solemnity. The 
TESpiViroc, or chariot-race with four horses, however, was 
added in the same Pythiad. In the eighth Pythiad (Olym- 
piad 55, 3) the contest in playing the cithara without singing 
was introduced ; in Pythiad 23, the foot-race in arms was 
added ; in Pythiad 48, the chariot-race with two full-grown 
horses {myMpidoQ dp6fioc) was performed for the first time ; 
in Pythiad 53, the chariot-race with four foals was intro- 
duced j in Pythiad 61, the pancratium for boys ; in Pythiad 

E 
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53) the horse-caoQ-with foaJs ; and in Fythiad 6i9, thechaciot-i 
race with two foals wafi introduced.. Yarxeus musical con- 
tests were also added in the course of time ; and contests in 
tragedy, as weU as in^other kinds of poetry, and in recitations 
of historical compositions, are expresdly mentioned^ Wca^ 
of art> as paintings and sculptures, w^e exhibited to the 
assemhled Greeks, and prases were awarded to those who 
had produced the finest worha The mmdcal and airtistic 
eontests were at aU^times the mosb prominent feature of the 
Pythian game% and in this respect they eiron exodled the 
Olympic gamasi. 

PreTiou3 to- Olympiad 48^ the Pythian games had been an 
svvaerripic ; that is, they had been celabrated at the end 
of every eighth year ; but; in Olympiad 48, 3, they became, 
like the. 01ympi% a mvTCLenjplc ; «. «., they were held at the 
end. of every fourth year; and a Pythiad, therefore, ever 
since the time that it was used as an era^ compnehended a 
^ace of foHT years, commen«dng ^ th« third year of ey«y 
Olympiad. Others ha»ve^ in opposition to direct statements, 
inferred ^omThncydidesthat the Pythian games wene hdd 
towards the end of the second year of every Olympiad 

As for the season of the Pythian games, they were in all 
probability held in. the spring, and most writers believe that 
it was held in the month of Bysius, which is supposed to be 
the same as the Attic Munychion. Bockh, howevei^ has 
shown that the games took place in the month, of Bucatius, 
which followed after: the month of Bysiu^ and that this 
month must be considered the same as the Attic Muny-> 
chion. The games lasted for several day^,.as is expresaly 
mentioned by Sophocles, but we dO' not know how many^^ 
When ancient writers speak of the day of the Pyi«hiaa 
agon, they are probably thinking of the musical agon alone, 
which was. the most important part of the games, and pro- 
bably took place on the 7th of Bucatius;. It is quite in^sr 
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to conceive that all the numerous games should have 
taken place on one day. 

The concoucse q£ strangers at the season of this panegyris 
must have heem very greats as undoubtedly all the Greeks 
were allowed to attend. The states belonging to the Am<- 
piuctyony of Delphi had to send their theori in the month 
of Byaiufi<y some time before the commencement of the 
festival itselE All theori sent by the Greeks to Delphi, on 
this occasion, were called HuOditfTal, and the theories sent 
by the Athenians were all particularly brilliant. As regards 
aacn£ceSy processions, and other solemnities^ it may be pre- 
sumed that they resembled, in a great measure, those of 
Olympia. A splendid, though probably in some degree 
fictitious, description of a theoria of Thessalians may be read 
in Heliodorus. 

As to the order in which the various games were per- 
farmed, scarcely anything is known, with the exception of 
some allufflonB in Pindar, and a few remarks in Plutarch;. 
The latter says^ that the musical contests preceded the 
gymnastic contests; and from Sophodes, it is clear that 
gymnastic contests preceded the horse and chaxiot-races. 
Eveiy game, moreover, which was performed by men and 
hoys, was always first performed by the latter. 

We have stoted above, that down to Olympiad 48, the 
BeLphians had the management of the Pythian games; 
but of the % manner in which they were conducted previous 
to that time nothing is known. When they came under the 
care of the Amphictyons^ especial persons were appointed 
for the purpose of conducting the games, and of acting as 
judges. They were called 'Eircyic^i^ra/, and answered to the 
Olympian Hellanodicse. Their number is imknown. In 
^r times it was decreed by the Amphictyons, that king 
I^hilip, with the Thessfllians and Boeotians, should undertake 
the management of the games; but afterwards, and even 

e2 
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under the Boman emperors, the Amphictyons again appeaired 
in the possession of this privilege. The enifieXriTal had to 
maintain peace and order, and were assisted by fiatrriyotpopot, 
who executed any punishment at their command, and thus 
answered to the Olympian HKwal, The prize given to the 
victors in the Pythian games was, from the time of the 
second Pythiad, a laurel chaplet j so that they then became 
an ayCifv urt^avirriQy while before they had been ayit^v XPT 
fjtarlTrjQ, In addition to this chaplet, the victor here, as at 
Olympia, received the symbolic palm-branch, and was allowed 
to have his own statue erected in the Crisssean plain. The 
time when the Pythian games ceased to be solemnized is not 
certain; but they probably lasted as long as the Olympic 
games, i,e. down to the year a.d. 394. In a.d. 191, a 
celebration of the Pythia is mentioned by Philostratus ; and 
in the time of the emperor .Julian, they still continued to be 
held, as is manifest from his own words. Pythian games 
of less importance were celebrated in a great many other 
places, where the worship of Apollo was introduced ; and 
the games of Delphi are sometimes distinguished frx)m 
these lesser Pythia by the addition of the words iv AfX^7c. 
But, as by for the greater number of the lesser Pythia are 
not mentioned in the extant ancient writers, and are only 
known from coins or inscriptions, we shall only give a list 
of the places where they were held : — ^Ancyra in Gralatia^ 
Aphrodisias in Caria, Antiochia, Carthse in the island of 
Ceos, Carthage, Cibyra in Phrygia, Delos, Emisa in Syria, 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, Magnesia, Megara, Miletus, Neapolis 
in Italy, Nicai in Bithynia, Nicomedia, Pergamus in Mysia, 
Perge in Pamphylia^ Perinthus on the Propontis, Philippo- 
lis in Thrace, Side in Pamphylia, Sicyon, Taba in Caria, 
Thessalonice in Macedonia, in Thrace, Thyatira, and Tralles 
in Lydia, Tripolis on the Mssander in Caria. 
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Inscribed to Hiero of ^tna (King Hiero, founder of the town of JBtna), 
victorious in the chariot-race : 01. 76, 3. B.C. 47^ : lung probably at 
Syracuse, at a banquet in the palace. 

ABOUMEKT. 

1 — 12 : Proemium on the lyre of Apollo and the Muses, which soothes 
the regal majesty of Zeus and the warlike fury of Ares. 12 — 28 : 
But its sound is hated by the wicked, and by l^ho, who lies buried 
under ^tna. 29 — 80 : The praises of Hiero. 8l~«nd : Admoni- 
tions to Hiero. 

GOLDEN LYBE, possession by a common right of Apollo and 
the violet-locked'^ Muses, which the dancer*s step obeys, the 
beginning of the festive triumph, and whose signals the 
singers attend to, when, being made to thrill, thou givest 
forth the preludes of songs that lead the chorus. Thou 
quenchest even the pointed thunderbolt of ever-flowing Are : 
and on the sceptre of Zeus sleeps the eagle, having on either 
side dropped bis swift wing, the king of birds ; and a black 
cloud over his beaked head, a dcmd the sweet bar of his 
eyelids, thou hast shed ; and he, slumbering, heaves his un- 
dulating back, overpowered by thy vibrations.^ For even 
violent Ares, having left behind the hard point of spears^ 
soothes his heart with a trance, and thy weapons wound the 
minds even of the gods by^ the art of Apollo and the deep- 
zoned Muses. But as many as Zeus does not love, hearing 
the sound of the Pierides, are bewildered,* throughout the 
earth, and the indomitable sea ; and he who lieth in dread 
Tartarus, the foe of the gods, Typho the hundred-headed, 
whom formerly the £Eir-^med Oilician cave reared; now, 
however, the sea-girt steeps above Cyme and Sicily press 
upon his shaggy breast, and the pillar^ of heaven confines 
bim, snowy jStna, nurse of sharp snow through all the year : 
j^tna, from whose recesses purest fountains of unapproachable 
fire belch forth, and her rivers during the daytime, indeed, 
pour forth a lurid stream of smoke, but in the gloom of night 

* or, dark-haired. ^ v. 10 : or, spell-bound by^y shafts. 

^ v. 12 : <yr, through, by reason of 

** y. 13 : or, are utterly confounded. * v. 19 : or, prop. 
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a ruddy flame, rolling forth rocks, bears them to the deep 
plain of the ocean, with a crash. But that monster sends 
forth most dread torrents of fire ; a prodigy wonderful to 
gaze at, and a marvel to hear from those who pass by, in 
what waj^' he is boirod by the dark-leaved heights of ^tna 
and by its base,6 and the bed,^ cutting furrows in it, grides 
his whole back, as it lies on the ground. 

May it be mine, O Zeus, may it be mine to please thee, who 
rulest this mountain, forehead of a fruitful land, whose neigh- 
bouring city, named after it,^ its illustrious founder has ren- 
dered glorious, and in the race-course of the Pythian festival 
the herald announcing it, proclaimed it in behalf of J Hiero, 
victorious in the chariot-race. 

' To seafaring men the first and chief blessing is, when they 
begin ihei/r voyage, that a favourable breeze should come to 
them for their voyage ; for it is likely^ that even a more 
favourable end of return may befall them ; and what I have 
Just said^ induces a belief, that after these so fortunate 
events it"^ will hereafter be renowned for crowns and horses, 
and of great name amidst sweet-sounding ^ banquets. 

O Lycian Phoebus, king of Delos too, who lovest the Cas- 
talian fountain of Parnassus, mayst thou be pleased to lay up 
these fTOA^ers ofmme in thy mind, and to love the land that 
abounds with heroes.® For from the gods all means of 
accomplishing their attempts are given to human virtues, and 
from, them cbUme a/nd by thevr fummr men are bom wise and 
puissant in hand and eloquent. 

And I, bent on praising that hero, trust not to "cast the 
brazen-pointed javelin beyond the mark as it were, bran- 
dishing it in my hand, but having hurled it £3.r,P to surpass 
my rivals. For may all ftiture time thus direct to hiTn bliss, 

' V. 27 : o»*, what a monster. 

8^ V. 27 : or, is confined midway between the dark-shaded tops cf 
^tna and the plain. 

^ V. 28 : i, e. the rough plain of Sicily. 

W. 81 : i. e, Mtna,, from the mountain. 

J V. 32 : t. e. in the name of. ^ v. 84 : or, 'tis as it were an earnest. 

* V. 36 : or, the truth of the adage. "* v. 87 : i. e. ^tna. 

» V. 88 : or, musical. 

o y« 40 : or, would l^t thou wofuldst lay up this omen in thy mind 
and render the land one that abounds with heroes. 

p y. 45 : or, but by a long cast. 
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and the giffc of riches, and afford him forgetftdness of hu 
woes. Of a trath it will remind him of what battles he has 
in war sustained with enduring socd, when they found empii« 
and honoor at the hands of the gods, such as none of the 
Greeks culls, the lordly crown of wealtL Now in truth fol- 
lowing the example of Philoctetes, he has gone to the war ; 
and throTtgh necessity a certain one, though haughty-spirited, 
has fEvwued upon him that he might be his Mend ; and in Uke 
manner they say, that godlike heroes oame to bear away from 
LemnoB the archer son of Foeas, afflicted with the ulcer ; him 
who destroyed the city of Priam, and put an end to the toils 
of the Danai, treading with enfeebled frame, but so it was 
willed by the fates. Just so may the Ck)d prosper Hiero for 
the coming time, granting him success in the attainment of 
his wishes ! 

O Muse, obey me, that thou mayst sing near Dinomenes 4 
the reward^ of the four-horsed car ; for the victory of his 
Either is no alien joy io hrnn : come, since these things are so, 
let us invent a strain pleasing to the king of ^tna," for 
whom Hiero founded that city with heaven-built freedom, 
according to the laws of the HyUic rule. And surely the 
descendants of Pamphylus, and of the Heraoleidfe also, who 
dwell beneath the ridges of Taygetus, desire ever to remain 
in the Dorian institutions of -^gimius^and, blessed with 
prosperity, they possessed Amydae, issuing forth from Pindus, 
illustrious neighbours of the white-steeded Tyndaridse, the 
glory of ^ose spear flcmrished. 

Zeus, that acoomplishe^h our prayers, I pray that the 
true report of men* may always award such a lot as this to 
citizens and kings by the waters of the Amenas.'^ With thy 
aid, indeed, a ruling hero, hi/ himself and by issuing instruc- 
tions to ^ his son, may respect the people, and so turn 
them to concordant peace. Grant, I beseech thee, Sob. 
of Oronus, that the Phoenidan'^ and the army* of the 
Tyrsenians, since they have seen the lamentable disgrace of 

1 y. 58 : ? in the palaoe of Dinomenes. ' t. 59 : i. e. the praise. 
• V. 60 : i. e. to Dinomenes. * v. 68 : i. e. that the truth. 

" y. 69 : or, that such a lot as Hhis to citizens and kings by the waters 
of the Amenaa may proye the words of men true. 
^ y. 70 : or, by committing the care of the state to his son. 
" y. 72 : i, e, the Carthaginian. * lit. the war-cry. 
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their ships that befell them before' Syme, may remain in a 
peaceful home : such suiSferings they endured, overpowered by 
the leader of the Syracusaos, who, from their swift-sailing 
galleys cast their youth into the sea, freeing Greece from, 
bittor slavery. 

I will raise from Salamis the glory of the Athenians, which 
ifl their due,y and in Sparta I shall celebrate the fight at 
Cithseron, in which the Medes armed with the crooked bow, 
were worsted; and by the well-watered shore of Himera^ 
paying a hymn to the sons of Deinomenes, which they have 
received on account of their valour,* where the hostile heroes 
were defeated. 

If thou shalt have spoken*^ seasonably, bringing the issues 
of many events together,^ less blame frx)m men follows ; for 
weary loathing blunts the eager zeal of the hearers, and &me 
spoken amongst the citizens most of all secretly afflicts the 
minds of the envious at the good that is seen in others. But 
nevertheless, since envy is better than pity, omit not noble 
deeds. ^^ Govern thy people with just helm and forge ^ thy 
tongue on an anvil, free from falsehood; for if even anything 
trivial falls by chance from thee, it is esteemed as weighty, 
since it proceeds from thee. Then art the dispenser of many 
things : there are many witnesses to both truth and &lse- 
hood.® 

But, abidiQg in thy goodly temper, if at all thou lovest 
always to hear sweet report,' grow not over-tired in expense; 
but, like a helmsman, let out the wind-filled sail of liberality: 
be not beguiled, O my friend, by versatile avarice ;8 the 
glory of virtue that lives after men alone shows both to his- 
torians and to bards the life of departed heroes. The affiiible 

7 V. 76 : or, with B., I shall receive a reward {^pkijov) for sing^g of 
the glory of the Athenians at Salamis, and in Sparta, ftc. ; otherwise^ 
with Dr. D., " I will take upon myself a reward from Salamis for the 
sake of the Athenians, and at Sparta I will tell," &;c. 

* T. 80 : or, paying a hymn to the sons of Deinomenes which they have 
deserved for their valour on the well-watered banks of Himera. 

» V. 81 : i.e. praised. 

^ V. 82 : or, contracting into brief space the chief of many deeds. 

« V. 86 : or, relax not 3iy noble aims. •* v. 87 : ». «. form, 

« V. 88 : i. e, to observe and note either truth or fidaehood in thee» 

' V. 90 : or, fiune. 

K V. 92 : or, be not deceived by time-serving arts. 
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and Iiospitable worth of Croesiu fiides not away, but hostile 
&me everywhere covers Phalaris, the burner in the brazen 
boll, him of pitiless heart ; nor do the domestic lyres admit 
him as a pleasant companion at the convivial songs of young 
men. 

To be sucoessfiil is the first of rewards^ and to be cele- 
brated by poets is the second lot ; but the man who shall have 
lighted upon and gained both, has received the highest crown 
of felicity. 



PYTHIAN n. 

Inscribed to the same King Hiero, victoriouB in the chariot-race at 
Thebes : probably in 01. 75, 4. B.C. 477 : sung in Syracuse. 

ARGUMENT. 

1—24 : Address to Syracuse ; the glories of Hiero in wa^Ad in the 
public games, and the praise that is his (iue. 25 — 52 : The tfile of the 
crime and punishment of Ixion, illustrating the duty of gratitude and 
the pimishment of ingratitude. 52 — U. : The p^B^professes his aver- 
fiion to slander, and returns to the pnise of fiiero for his wealth, 

.' power, and courage in war. 72 — end :\Hiero is admonished to follpw 
the bent of his own upright disposition, and to despise and turn av^y 
from the slanderous tales of whisperers, flatterers, and backbiters. 

moHTT CITY of Syracuse, sacred field of Ares deeply 
plunged in war, divine nurse of heroes and mail-clad steeds,* 

1 am 6ome bringing to you from splendid Thebes this strain, 
the tidings of the earthnshaking four-horse car, in which 
Hiero victorious-in-the-chariot-race being successful, has. 
encircled Ortygia with crowns that shine afar, seat of fluvial 
Artemis, not without whose aid he subdued imder his gentle 
hands those colts with broidered reins. For the maiden der- 
lighting in arrows, with both hands,^ and Hermes who pre- 
sidetb over contests, place on them the brilliant adornment,^ 
when he^ yokes to the polished seat, and to the other parts 
of the car obedient to the reins, the strength of horses, 
invoking the wielder of the trident, the widely mighty god. 

To other monarchs have other men® paid the tuneful 

• V. 2 : or, horses delighting in war. * v. 9 : t.e. with all seal. 
^ Le. their reins and ^ppings. ** v. 11 : t. e. Hiero, 

* y. 12 : f. e. other bards. 
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hynm, the recompense of tbeir worth; Ofibeii, indeed/ in 
mention of CinTrafi, the praises of the Ojpriazis resoond, 
GinyrcbBy whom Apollo of the golden hair kindly loved, the 
ch^nshed priest of Aphrodite ; for kindly-revering gratitiidey 
with intention to requite good deeds, leads them on ; and 
thee, O son of Deinomenes, the Zephyrianj Locrion maiden 
aings befoi^ her door, by means of thy pow^ loddng around 
with security, safe from the remedHess woes of war. 

And they say that Ixion, by the commands of the gods 
ever whirled round on the winged wheel, thus speaks^ to 
mortals, " that they should requite their benefactor, ap- 
proaching hims with benevolent returns;" and he*^ has 
clearly leamt this lesson ; for with the friendly sons of 
Cronus having obtaLaed a sweet hfe, he was not able to bear 
the huge bHss, when with maddened heart he was enamoured 
of Here, whom the delightful couch of Zeus has obtained ; 
but insolence impeHed him to the overweening crime, and 
soon did the man in suffering the just deserts of kis crimen 
receive especial woe. Now, too, these two offences are the 
cause of toil to him in the realms below : in the first place, 
because he, the first demigod, brought upon mortals, and that 
not without cunning, kindred blood, and nert, too, becamse 
that once in the spacious chambers of hea/ven, he attempted 
the spouse of Zeus. It is right that, according to his own 
condition, a man should always keep in view the bounds of 
everything.^ But a lawless union in time past hurled him to 
great misery, and not unwilling too ; since he lay with a 
cloud, pursuing m he did ^ sweet fraud, he, tmknowing man ! 
for in form it resembled the most eminent of the goddesses 
of heaven, the daughter of Cronus, which the arts of Zeus 
placed as a snare for him, a beauteous ruin. And he wrcraght J 
for himself the four-spoked bond, his own destruction j and 
having been thrown into inevitable fetters, he took upon 
himself the message destined for alL^ For without the 
Chantes,^ she, ihe phomtom, bore to him a monstrous of&pring, 

' V. 21 : *. e. gives this lesson, 
y V. 24 : i. e. repaying him. ^ t. e. Ixion. 

* y. 24 : that he shoidd ever keep in view the mean that is siiited to 
his own condition. W. 40 : ar, gained. 

^ V. 41 : i. e. in his own person he proolabned the laniveiraal warning. 
^ V. 42 : *. c. without their sanction. 
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she alone, it also alone, neither amongBt men honoured nor 
where the laws of the gods prevail;™ which she, i^anng, 
named Centaur, who with Magnesian mares had intercourse 
on tiie ankleB^ of PeHon ; and from them sprang a wondrous 
brood, like to both their parents, from their dam inheriting 
the parts below, and the parts above frx)m their sire. 

The deity aocompli£dies every end according to his wish — 
the deity, that overtakes even the winged eagle and outstrips 
the ocean dolphin, and overthrows one® amongst haughty 
mortals, and to others grants unfading glory. 

But me it behoves to avoidP the violent sting of calumnies ; 
for I have seen, though far removed,^ the radler Archilochus 
for the moet part in great penury, from battening on dan- 
derous enmities ; but to grow rich, by the aid of a happy 
fortune, is the best wisdom.' But thou manifestly possessest 
it,^ so as to display it with liberal mind, tK(m prince, lord of 
many fair-cvowned streets,* and of a mimerom host. But if 
any one now says that any other throughout Hellas of the 
men of former time was superior to thee in wealth and in 
honour, with silly mind he struggles to no purpose. 

But 'singing loudly of thy valour, I will embark on board 
the fleet crowned with flowers :* to youth valour in dreadful 
wars is an^ ally ;^ whence I affirm that ^ktm also hast found 
that boundless glory of thine, at one time contending 
amongst the men that urge on the steed, and at another in 
battles of the infantry ; and thy wisdom in counsel in more 
advanced years aflbrds me safe ground to praise thee with 
regard to every matter. All hail !^ this hymn, after the 
£Eishion of Phoenician merchandise, is sent across the hoary 
sea;^ and the Oastorean strain tuned to u^olian chords, do 



<" v. 43 : i, e. honoured neither in earth nor in heaven. 

** V. 46 : i. e. at tibe foot. » t. 51 : i.e. many 

P V. 62 : t. e. abstain from. 

*! y. 54 : «. e. though living long after him. 

' y. 56 : or, to be rich conjoined with the lot of wisdom is the best ot 
blessings. * y. 57 : i.e. wealth. 

' y. 58 : i. e. streets or cities well fortified with walk. 

" y. 62 : or, " I will ascend the prow crowned with flowers." 

* y. 64 : i. e. youth is praised for its oourage in dreadful war. 

" V. 67 :, or, I^reweil. 

' v. 68 : i. e. let it be as precious to thee as sea-borne Phoenician 
merchandise. 
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thou willingly look upon on account of the seven-toned lyre,y 
kindly receiving* it.* 

Show thyself to be such as thou naturally art, sinoe thou 
hast learnt whcU thou aH:^ the ape is admired among 
boys, ever admired;*^ but Rhadamanthus has prospered,^ 
because he has obtained the fruit of the mind, whicli 
none can blame;® nor with guiles of flcUtery does he 
delis:ht his soul within, such as always attend upon mortals 
by the arts of whisperers. An insupLible evil to both' are 
the secret tales /of slander, altogether like the crafty disposi- 
tions of foxes ^4but what so great gain arises in this to the 
wily one? 8 For, as while the rest of the net is plying the 
marine toil deep in the sea, I remain imwetted by the brine, 
like the cork above the net.^ And among the upright it is 
impossible that the crafty citizen should utter an influential 
word : nevertheless, fawning upon ^, he in every manner 
tries every twist.^ I partake not of his impudence. May it 
be mine to love my Mend ! but against an enemy I will, as 
an enemy, make a secret attack like a wolf, going now this 
way and now that, in crooked course. 

For^ every form of government the straightforward-speak- 
ing man excels, both in a monarchy, and when the turbulent 
people, and when the intelligent^ guard the state. But one 
ought not to contend against the deity, who at one time 
exalts the fortime of these, at another tune agaLn gives great 



3^ y. 70 : or, the Oastorean, &c. &c., that graces the seven-toned lyre. 

* V. 71 : lit' meeting it. 

* V. 71 : or, but regard with fiivourable eye the Castoreum set to 
^olian harmony, and be present at the recitation of it in honour of the 
seven-stringed lyre. 

^ V. 72 : or, as thou hast learnt what kind of man thou art, ever con> 
tinue to be such ; i. e, retain thy upright nature, suffer thyself not to 
be led astray. Qu. show thyself such as thou art by learning, i. e, show 
thyself such as thou hast learnt to be. 

« V. 73 : i. e, flatterers please the young and inexperienced. 

* V. 73 : or, is in Elysium. 

* V. 7^ : t. e, perfect wisdom. 

' v< 76 : i. e. to both the hearer and the teller of the calumny. 
"^ ' V. 78 : or, to the gainful one, the fox, t. e. the calumniator. 

^ V. 80 : i. e. like the cork above the net, while the rest of the tackle 
is sunk deep below the sur£fice, I still remain unwetted by the waves. 

* V. 82 : i. e. ever employs every cunning art. 

> Y, S6: t. «. under. '^ v. 88 : Qu. the optimates, or nobles, i 
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glory to others ; but not even does this' soothe the mind of 
tiie enTious ; but, dragging at too great a line,^ they inflict a 
great wonnd on t^beir own heart before they obtain all that 
they devise in tbeir thought.'^ To bear lightly the yoke 
placed upon the neck profits much ; but to kick against the 
pricks is surely a slippery course. But may it be mine, pleas- 
ing the good,^ to associate with them. 



PYTHIAN III 

Inscribed to the same King Hiero as the two preoeding, twice victorious 
in the single-horse race : in 01. 78, 8— B.C. 486, and in 01. 74, 8 — 
B.C. 482. The ode was, however, not sent to Syracuse till the anni- 
versary of the victory in 01. 76, 3— B.C. 474. 

ABOUMXNT. 

I — 7 : The poet commences with a wish that Chiron, the instructor of 
^sculapiiis and the great master of the art of healinff, were yet alive. 
8 — 62 : Digression on the tale of Coronis and ^scuutpius. 62 — 79 : 
He returns to, and carries out, the notion of his first wish. 79 — end : 
Advice and moral reflections addressed to Hiero. 

I COULD Tvish that Chiron the son of PhiUyra, if it were 
permitted for me too as well as others openly^ to utter this 
common vow, were alive, Chiron I sa/y the deceased, the 
widely-ruling ofi&pring of Cronus, son of Uranus, and that the 
wild centaur ruled in the glens of Pelion, having a mind 
friendly to mortals ; being such still, as he was when formerly 
he bred Asclepius, the gentle artificer of freedom-from-pain 
that strengthens the limbs,^ the demigod that wards off all 
kinds of diseases. i 

Now, before that the daughter of the equestrian Phlegyas 
had given birth to him, with the aid of Eleithya, the mother- 
tending, sh^y^ afler having been vanquished by the golden 

, > V. 90 : the inconstancy and uncertainty of human fortune. 

>* V. 91 : i. e. trying to get more than their due share, or, expecting 
too great a reward for their endeavours. 

>^ V. 92 : i. e. they bring much mortification on themselves before they 
gain the object of their desire. 

o V. 96 : Qu. men of rank, the nobles. 

• V. 2 : lU. from my tongue. * v. 6 : i. e. of health. 

« V. 9 ; i. e. Coroxiis, the daughter of Phlegyas. 
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arrows of Artemis in her Ghazaber, descended* ix> the dwelling 
of HJades hj the arts of. Apollo; For the wrath of the sons 
of Zeaa never turns out to be in vain; For she TnalriTig no 
account of it^ in the error of her mind accepted other nup- 
tials; without the knowledge of her fiither, having before had 
intercourse with. Phoebus of the unshcHii hair, and bearing 
the divine seed of the go<L Nor was she wont to endure the 
coming of the nuptial board, nor the joyful shout of the 
loud-sounding wedding songs,^ in such manner as her com- 
panion maidens equals-in-years are wont to<^ soothe the bride 
with evening serenades ; but of a truth she was enamoured 
of the absent, as many have ere now been affected. For 
there is among men a -most foolish race, who diadajTiiTig 
things of their own land,^ look round for wliat is remote, 
pursuinfiridle visions with fruitless- hopes. 
^ The Ld fidr-robed (:k,n»nss iBcuiS:^ sach inighty rain : 
for she slept in the couch of a stranger who came from 
Arcadia ; nor did she escape the notice of the ever-watching 
one; for happening, to be at the victim-receiving Fytho, 
Loxia% lord of the temple, perceived the matter in his most 
direct informant, his mind that knoweth all things ; he, I sayy 
having persuaded his imderstanding ;" for he lays not hold 
of ^ &lsehoods, and neither god nor mortal deceives him by 
deeds or thoughtai 

And then PhoinWy having perceived the foreign embrace 
and the lawless fintud of Ischys son of Elatus, sent his sisrtier, 
storming with irresistible rage, to Laceria ; since the maiden 
dwelt at the precipices of tiie Bcebian' lake : and a hostile 
daemon^ having allured her to evil, subdued her ; and many 
of the neighbours hence receL^ed destruction,^ and perished 
along with her ; and the *fire which leapt from one spark 

^ Y. 17 r i. & she did not endure to be present on snch occasionB. 

" y. 18 : Wf love to soothe, &a 

' V. 22 : t. c. what is just before their eyes. 

' Y. 25 : Ui, the high ^iiit, or mind, of the fiur-iobed Coronis, t. e. Co-, 
nmis herself. 

^ Y. 28 : i. e. haying brought himself, though unwilling, to believe it: 
or, yvApnf TTtBuv, trusting to, following the dictates of his judgment. 

^ Y. 29 : has nought to do with. 

W. 30 : i. e, he neither decelYos others, nor is deoeiYed himself! 

^ Y. 34 : t. e, her adyerse destiny. 

W. 35 : or, many have sufiered loss from neighbours. 
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ooiisnmed mueh. wood on the moaniam.'^ But whcoi ^er 
relatiiises placed tlie maid^a oa tlio moimd of wood, and the 
fDiionfl blaze of Hephsostus surrounded her, then Apollo 
£|)Qke r. " I will endure no forther in my soul^to destroy ^ my 
of^rmg in a most piteous death, involved in the grievous 
calfunity o£ his< mother." Thus he spoke, and at the first 
step having reaohed the. boy, he snatched him from the 
corpse^ aad the blazLog pyre clave asunder^ for him; and 
then he bore and gave him to. the Ma^esian Centaur, tq 
teach him how to cure manifold diseases for mortals. Those, 
therefore,, as many as came a^Sicted with seL6-caused ulcers, or 
wounded aa to thek limbs, eiiher with gleaming brass or by 
the far^buiied stone, or wasted as to their frame by the sum- 
mer's &ce or winter^ cold,, freeing differ^it persons from 
different pains^ he rescued them; tending some with gentle 
charms, aad others by drinking soothing potions, or binding 
on all sides roimd their limbs plasters mjEhde from herbs, and 
others by amputation he raised erect from sickness ; but 
eyen wisdom has, beeni bound by desire of gain, and gold 
shining in the hand, by a magnificent reward induced even 
him to restore ficom: death a man already seized by it : and 
then Zens, hmding with his hands cu hoU throu^ both, 
speedily took away the breath of their breasts, and the flash- 
mg bolt infiicted. death. We ought to implore with human 
AoBgbteP wliat i8 Mub*l6 ftom the deities, having come to 
know what, is near at hand^^ of what a destiny' we are. 
Strive not, O my soul, at immortal life, but use to the 
utmost the means within thy power. 

But if the discreet Chiron still inhabited his cave, and if in 
any respect my melodious hymns could have put a spell upon 
his mixuiU I. wonhl. in truth have persuaded him even now to 
finnish to good men^ a healer of feverish diseases, either some 
son of ApoUa or. of his, sire ; and I would have gone in ships 
cleaivin^ the Ionian Sea to [the foimtain ^ethusa, to my 
■^tnean host, who bears sway at Syracuse, gentle to his 
sabjects, entertaining: no insidious feeling towards good 



^ V. 37 : ». e. horn one woman's &alt maxiy met with destruction. 

" V. 31 : i. e. I will proceed no further in the destruction of. 

° Vt 44>: or, parted its flames. 

P T. 59 : or, with a mind that befits what is mortaL 

*> y. 60 : i. e, our praBflnti condition.. * or, state. 
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dtizeiis, and a marvellous &tlier* to strangers. For whom^ 
if I had reaehed the land, bringing two delights, gc^den 
health and festal procession, bright glory to the wreaths of 
the Pythian victories, which Pherenicus, best in the race, 
formerly won in Cirrha, I assert that, as a light more far- 
shining than a star of heaven, I should have come to him, 
after that I had crossed the deep sea. But I am desLrous to 
address my prayer to the mother of the gods, the revered 
goddess, whom, along with Pan, the maidens by my porch. 
often celebrate in song by night. 

But if, O Hiero, thou understandest how to read arigiht 
the recondite sense of legendary tales, thou knowest, being 
instructed by those of old,^ that, for one blessing, the immor- 
tals distribute two evils together for mortals. These more 
numerotis evils, however, the foolish are not able to endure 
becomingly, but the good do so endwe them, having turned 
their bright side out to view. But the lot of happiness 
accompanies thee. For mighty Fate regards with fiivour a 
sovereign leader of the people, if it does any man. But a life 
without trip or stumble happened neither to Peleus, son of 
-^Eacus, nor to the; godlike Cadmus, who Terily are said to 
have possessed the highest bliss of mortals, seeing that they 
heard the Muses with the golden frontlet carolling, on the 
moTuitain and in seven-gated Thebes, when the otic wedded 
^ill-eyed Hannonia, and the other Thetis, the far-famed 
daughter of wise Nereus. And the gods feasted with both, 
and they beheld the kingly sons of Cronus on thrones of 
gold, and received nuptial gifbs j and through the &.vour of 
Zeus having escaped from former evils, they raised their 
heart erect. But afterwards, however, the one,'' did his three 
daughters, by their sharp afflictions, deprive of a portion of 
his happiness ; but father Zeus came to the coveted couch of 
the white-armed Thyone. But the son of the other,'^ whom. 
being an only child the immortal Thetis brought forth in 
Pthia, he, I say having lost his life in war by the bow, called 
forth, when burnt with the Jun&reai fire, wailing from the 
Greeks. But if any one of mortals holdeth in his mind the 
way of truth,^ he ought, for that he has obtained them from 

■ V. 72 : ». e, patron. * v. 81 : i, e, by former poets. 

~ v. 97 : t. e. Cadmus. ^ v. 100 : Achilles, son of Peleua. 

* Y. 103 : i. e. the true and right course of action. 
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the gods, to enjoy the blessingg he has ; but at various times 
various blasts of the soaring winds prevail ; for the bliss of man 
goes not far^^ i;^hen being of exceeding greatness it descends 
with all its vireight. Moderate shall I be in moderate for- 
tune, great in great : I will always honour in mj^ heart 
the fortune that attends me, suiting my temper to it 7 
according to my utmost ability. 

But if the deity should extend to me sumptuous'' wealth, 
I have hope that I may find lofty glory in ftiture. Nestor 
and Lycian Sarpedon, the common theme of men,* fix)m 
high-sounding verses, such as skilful artificers have framed, 
ve know.^ Worth by famous strains becometh enduring ; 
but to few is it easy to bring about this for themselves.^ 



PYTHIAN IV. 

Inscribed to Arcesilaufl, king of Gyrene, conqueror in the chariot-race : 
Ol. 78, 3. B.C. 466 : sung at a bsiiiquet in Gyrene. 

ABOUlfENT. 

1 — 5 : Inyocation of the Muse to praise Arcesilaus, king of Gyrene. 
5 — 69 : Discussion on the origin of the conqueror's native city ; the 
prophecy of Medea to one of the Argonauts, and the oracle given at 
Delphi to Battus. 69 — 262 : Tale of the expedition of the Argonauts, 
and Jason's agreement with Pelias, the slaying the dragon and carry- 
ing off the fleece. 263 — ^299 : Grood advice to Arcesilaus, and entreaty 
that Demophilus may be recalled by him firom banishment. 

To-DAY, O Muse, thou must take thy station near a hero 
y/ho is my Mend, the king of Cyrene nurse of steeds, that 
with Arcesilaus, as he advances in triumph, thou mayest 
swell » the prosperous gale of hymns due to the children 
of Latona and to Pytho, — 
Where of yore the priestess, who sits near the golden 

* V. 105 : t. e. lasts not long. y v. 109 : or, paying respect to it, 

* V. 110 : or, luxurious. 

• V. 112 : i. e. celebrated in song and story. 

^ V. 112 : t. e. we know Kestor and Sarpedon from the praises that 
poets have bestowed upon them. 

' V. 115 : t. e* few are able to gain for themselves the honour of the 
poet's praise and enduring fiune thereby. 

• or, excite. 

1^ 
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eagles of Zens, Apollo not being absent from his shjine^ 
oracularly pronounced Battas the founder of fruitful Libya ; 
how that forthwith having left the holy island (Therd), he 
should found a dty &ined for cars on a chalky hill, and that 
with the seventeenth generation he should bring to pass 
again the prophetic word of Medea, addressed to Theras, 
which formerly the fiery ^ child of -^Eefces breathed forth 
from her immortal mouth, queen as she was of the Colchians. 
And thus she spoke to the demi-god sailors of Jason the 
warrior : 

" Hear, O children of daring heroes and of gods ! for I 
declare, that from this sea-beaten earth the daughter of 
Epaphus^ shall some day plant a root of cities,^ object of 
love to men, in the place where Zeus Ammon® stands. 
And taking in exchange swift steeds for short-finned 
dolphins and reins for oars,^ they shall ply the storm-footed 
steeds. For that augury s shall at last bring about that 
Thera be the mother-city of mighty cities \ that a/Uffwn/, I 
Mo/y, which late at the mouth of the Tritonian lake, at the 
hands o£ a god in l^e form of a man giving earth in token 
of hospitality, Euphemus, having descended from the prow, 
received ; and, auspicious for him, Father Zeus son of 
Cronus made the thunder roar ; as upon the ship they were 
hanging the anchor with tooth of brass, the curb of the 
swift ^go. Eor twelve days before, out of Ocean, we bore 
over the desert ridges of earth the bark, having drawn.it up 
on shore by my advice. Then the deity, lone-roving, came 
upon us, having assumed the bright appearance of an august 
man; and he commenceth friendly words, as the hospil^ble 
first ofier refreshment to guests on their arrival; but we 
vxyuld TWt a/cml oursehes of his hospitality, for the cause 
of a sweet return hindered us from remaining : and 
he said that he was Eurypylus, son of the immortal Earth- 
shaker,^ and he knew that we were hastening; therefore^ 
immediately snatching the sod of earth which was nearest 

* V. 10 : Qu. inspired. * v. 14 : *. e. Libya. 

* V. 15 : i.e. Cyrene, moi^er of the Pentapolis. 

* V. 16 : i.e, where the temple of Zeus Ammon stands. 

-^ v. 17 : i.e. exchangiBg fishing and naval pursuits for equeetrian. 
7 v. 19 : i.e. the clod of earth, or the augury derived from it. 
^ y. 33 : i. e. Poseidon that encircleth the world. 
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iiim, he strove to offer it as a gift of hospitality. Nor did 
iie^ refuse compliance to him, but the hero having leaped 
npon the shore <md haying stretched his hand to the hand 
of the god^ received the heaven-sent clod. But I hear that 
it feU overboard^ from the sea-vashed ship, and was carried 
2LWSLy by the brine at evraiing, driven onward by the moist 
ocean. Of a surety often did I urge the labour-lightening 
attendants to guard it ; but their minds forgot. And now 
in this island is shed the imperishable seed of spacious 
Libya before the appointed time J For if Euphemus had, at 
bis home, cast it near the mouth of subterranean Hades, 
Eupkenvus, I aay^ having arrived at sacred Tsenarus, Ae, the 
royal son of Poseidon ruler of the steed, whom formerly 
Europa, daughter of Tityus, bore by the banks of Cephisus^ 
had he done ao, I say^ then his blood in the fourth o&pring 
would, along with the Danai, have taken that wide continent. 
For then they shall set out from mighty Lacedsemon, and 
from the Argive gulf, and from Mycenae. But now, indeed,^ 
he shall find in the bed of foreign women a chosen seed, 
which with the &,vour of the gods having come to this 
island, shall be parents to a hero, lord of the black-soiled 
plains; whom, at some future time, in his gold-adomed 
temple, Phoebus shall warn with oracles when he has entered 
the Pythian shrine, that in afber time he is to conduct in 
ships many men to the rich 2>recinct of Zeus Nilus."^ 

Of a surety 8uch was the order of Medea's words.™ And 
motionless, in dumb amazement, did the godlike heroes 
cower down, hearing the sage counseL 

blest son of Polymnestus, thee, agreeably to this pre- 
diction, the oracle hath ennobled by the spontaneous voice of 
the Delphic bee ; ^ which having three times bid thee hail, 
proclaimed thee destined king of Cyrene, when thou wast 
inquiring what help for impeded speech there shall be from 
the gods. But now many years after,® Arcesilaus, the eighth 

^ y. 86 : t. e. Euphemus. ' y. S8 : lU, having been submerged. 

W. 48 : subaudi, wkereca it ought to have been otherwise. 
^ y. 50 : i, e, in the present state of things. 

W. 56 : or, aocording to H. and Don., " to the temiple of the aom of 
Cronus, i. e, Jupiter Ammon, near the Nile." 
"^ y. 57 : or, of a surety such wire the lays of Medea. 
** y. 60 : t. e. priestess. 
<^ y. 64 : t. e. after the oracle was delivered. 

p2 
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portionP to tliifl progeny, flourishes as in the bloom of roseate 
spring; Arcesilcms, I say, to whom Apollo and Pytho have 
granted glory from the race-course of the neighbouring 
states. Him and the all-golden fleece of the ram will I give 
■to the Muses to celebrate ; for the Minyse having sailed after 
thSit Jleece, divine honours were won by them. 

What commencement of the voyage awaited them? 9 
What peril held them bound with strong rivets of adamant t 
It was fated that Pelias should die by the hands, or by the 
unflinching' plots of the high-bom sons of -^olus. And the 
prediction fell chiU upon his wise soul, uttered near the 
mid-navel of mother earth, clothed with fair w9ods ; " to 
stand by all means greatly on his guard against the one- 
sandalled man, when, from a lofby abode, he should come to 
the sunnW^land of the far-famed lolcos, a stranger, or being 
a citizen.*! And he, as you might expect, in time came with 
two javelins, a wondrous hero ; and a garment of both kinds 
clothed him ; . both the garment, that is to say, used in the 
country of the Magnesians, fitting closely to his wondrous 
limbs, and, on the other hand, he kept off, with a panther's 
skin thrown round him, shivering rains ; nor were the shining 
tresses of his locks shorn and ggne, but they floated down 
his whole back. Then, forthwith, advancing straight on- 
ward, he stood, putting to the proof his undaunted soul, in the 
market-place, where the multitude thronged. But him they 
knew not : yet, some one from among the reverently-gazing 
crowd said this amongst other things : " Surely, methinks, this 
is not Apollo, nor, moreover, is it Aphrodite's paitimour with 
his brazen car, and they say that in bright STaxos the chil- 
dren of Iphimedia died, Otus and thou, O daring monarch 
Ephialtea And, moreover, the swift-winged dart of Artemis 
caught Tityus, the dart, I say, rushing forth fi^m her un- 
conquered quiver, that one might learn to seek for lawful 
loves." 

They, indeed, in answer to each other, spoke in such 
fashion : and borne by mules and a polished car, with head- 
long haste Pelias came hurrying; and forthwith he was 
amazed, beholding the readily-recognized sandal solitary 

' "v, 65: w, number. 

4 Y. 70 : t. e, what origin of the voyage had they ? 

' V. 72 : Qo. not to be repeUed. 
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ftround his right foot. But disguiaing his fear in his mind, 
he addressed him : ^ What land^ stranger, dost thou boast 
to be thy country? And who of earth-bom women sent 
thee forth from her aged womb ? Declare thy race, polluting 
it not with most odious falsehoods.** And him boldly with 
gentle words thus he answered : " I say that I bear witl( 
me* the instruction of Chiron; for I come from his cave 
from Chariclo and Philyra, where the pure daughters of the 
centaur reared me. And having accomplished twenty years, 
and having done neither any dishonest action, nor spoken 
any deceitful word to them, I have come to my home, 
endeavouring to recover the aacient kingdom of my father, 
which is now unjustly swayed by another, the kingdom which 
Zeus formerly granted to the chieftain u^olus and to his 
children. For I hear that Pelias unjustly, having obeyed 
his envious^ soul, violently seized it from my parents, its 
lawful owners ; who, as soon as ever I saw the light, fearing 
the violence of the overbearing ruler, having instituted 
mournful wailing in the palace for me, as having died, 
amidst the wailings of women, sent me secretly in purple 
swaddling-clothes intrusting their journey to the secrecy of 
night,^ and gave me to Chiron, son of Cronus, to rear. But 
of these matters know this to be the sum. Kow the dwellings 
of my noble ^ siresf, O discreet citizens, declare to me clearly ; 
for being the son of .^^Elson and a native, I should not I &ncy 
come to a foreign land of aliens. Now the divine centaur 
addressed me by the name of Jason." Thus he spoke ; him, 
indeed, as he entered, the eyes of his father recognized, and 
from his aged eyelids gushed forth tears, since he rejoiced 
in his sold, beholding his distinguished offspring direst of 
men. 

And to greet them, both the brothers 0/ ^son came at 
the report of his arrival ; first at hand, Pheres, having left 
the fountain Hyperaea, and from Messene came Amythaon : 
and quickly came Admetus and Melampus, saluting in 
friendly fashion their cousin. And in the fellowship of the 
feast, Jason, receiving them with mild words, preparing 

■ V. 102 : i. e, that I have reoeived. * v. 109 : or, oovetoua. 

* v. 115 : «. €. travelling by night without imparting the matter to 
any one. 
^ V. 117 : lit, that ride on white steeds. 
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a suitable ba&quet, prolonged all festivity, culling for five 
continuous days and nights the sacred flower^ of enjoy- 
ment. But on the sixth laying before them the whole grave 
matter, the hero recounted it from the very beginning to 
his relatives; and they approved; and forthwith from the 
banquet he sprung with them. And then they came to 
the palace of Pelias ; and rushing on they took their stand 
within. And hearing them, he himself, the ofi&pring of 
Tyro decked with love-locks, met them ; but Jason, with 
nuld voice, distilling^ gentle discourse, laid the foundation 
of wise words : — " Son of Petrsean Poseidon, y the minds of 
mortals are too swifk to approve of crafty gain before justice^ 
though they come nevertheless to a hard reckoning : but 
thee and me it behoveth, ruling our tempers, to weave 
happiness for the future. I speak in truth to one who 
knows : one and the same dam was mother to Cretheus and 
Salmoneus bold in council ; and in the third generation we, 
in turn, begotten from them, behold the golden light of the 
sun. But the Fates turn away in displeasure, if any enmity 
arises among relations, so as to cast into the shade their 
reverence for each other. It becometh not us two with 
swords formed of brass, nor with javelins, to make partition 
of the mighty dominion of our forefiEbthers ; for I give up to 
thee both flocks of sheep and tawny herds of cattle, and aU 
the fields which, after taking them from my parents, thou 
grazest, increasing thy wealth; nor does it grieve me that 
these greatly fiirmsh thy house with store of riches. But the 
sovereign sceptre and the throne, on which of yore the son 
of Cretheus sitting, administered justice aright to his eques- 
trian subjects, these, without causing trouble to us both, do 
thou release to us, lest some more grievous evil arise from 
them." 

Thus, then, he spoke : and gently too did Pelias answer 
in return: 

" Such cb8 thou rnggestest will I be ; but already the aged 
part of life encompasses me ; but thy flower of youth is just 
swelling up ; and thou hast ability to set aside the wrath of 
the gods of the nether world. For Phrixus bids some, having 

'^ V. 130 : or, prime. « or, letting fidl. 

7 Y. 138 : or, Poseidon cleaver of the rocks. 
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gone to tke dwelliiig-plKoe of JSeteSy to rescue' hk soul and to 
bring the thick-fieeced hide of the ram, by which formerly he 
WBS sayed from the ocean and from the ungodly darts of his 
stepmother. These things doth a wondrous dream that 
came to me declare. And I inquired of the oracle at Cacrtalia^ 
if aught was- to be Airther searched after : and the deUy 
enjoins upon me to prepare the ccmToy home for Pkrixus by 
a ship.*^ Thia toil do thou, nothing loth, accomplish : and on 
snch conditions, I swear that I will give up to thee the mo- 
narchy and the kingly power : may Zeus, the tutelar deity of 
the race of both of us^be the mighty witness of the oath 1" 

Haying agreed to this compact, they indeed parted ; but 
Jason himself now sent forth heralds to make known in eyery 
quarter the intended yoyage. 

And qnickly came three sons unwearied in %ht, of Zeus 
son of Cronus, and of Alcmena with rapid-glancing eyes, and 
of Leda ; and two heroes with hair that waved high in air,^ 
the race of the Earth-shaker, showing a sense of shame in 
their strength,^ came from !E^1os and from the headland of 
Tsenarps : whose high fame, and that of Euphomus was con- 
summated in thia esq)edition, and thine too, O widely-potent 
Periclynxenus. And, sent from Apollo, a harper, Anther of 
songs, came, renowned Orpheus. And Hermes with wand 
of gold, sent his two sons to imabating toU, the one Echion, 
exulting toere they in youthful strength,^ and Eurytus, the 
other. And quickly came on those who dwelt about the 
roots of Pangseus; lor not unwilling, with cheerfrd spirit, 
Boreas.^ king of winds, more quickly made ready® Zetes and 
Calais, heroes both, with backs that bristled with purple 
feathers.^ And Here kindled the all-^persuading, sweet desire 
for the ship Argo in the heroes, that no one, being left 
behind, should remain with his mother, leading a sodden life 
of ease 3S but that, eyen on condition of death, he should seek 

* or, bring back from a foreign ]an<L 

* t. e. to prepare to bring bade the soul of Phrixus by a ship. 

* V. 172 : Qu. tall, or, long-haired. 

^ y. 178 : i. e. checking their strength. Qu. fearing to disgrace their 
valour by remaining at home. 

* ▼. 179 : w, Qu. shouting aloud in youthful strength. 
« V. 181 : or, uiged on. 

' y. 183 : lit. bristling, either of them, as to their backs, with purple 
feathers. b v* 186 : Qu. ripeaiDg an unperilled existence. 
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to find the fiurest remedy for Ms valour, ynth the rest of his 
peers.^ 

But when the flower of sailors was gone down to loloos, 
Jason, having praised aU, numbered them. And then the 
soothsayer Mopsus, divining with auguries from birds and 
sacred lots, with forward soul made the crew embark. 

And when above the prow they hung the anchors, the 
leader having taken in his hands a golden drinkins^bowl. 
eUmdinff on the stem, called upon^ Zeus who hurls the 
thunderbolt as a lance, father of the sons of Uranus, and the 
swift-rushing blasts of the winds and the waves, and nights 
and ocean paths,J and auspicious days and wished-for destiny 
of return :^ from the clouds a favourable voice of thunder 
sounded in answer, and there came brilliant rays of 
lightning, shooting apart. ^ The heroes took breath again, 
relying on the omens of the Deity, and the seer Mopsus, 
interpreting the augury, commanded them to ply the aars,^ 
announcing sweet hopes ; and rowing succeeded^ from their 
swift hands, unwearied. 

And, conducted on by the breezes of the south wind, they 
came to the mouth of the Axine sea : there they founded a 
holy, sacred-precinct of Poseidon of the Ocean, and a tawny 
herd of Thracian bulls was there at hand,<» and newly built of 
stones the hollow of an altar's plane. And, being thrown 
into deep danger, they prayed the lord of diips that they 
might escape the irresistible movement of clashing rocks. 
For there were twain endowed with life, and they whirled 
more rapidly than the array of bellowing winds ; but now to 
them that voyage of the demigods brought the close of life.i^ 

And thereafter they came to the Phaisis; there they fought 
with the swarthy Colchians, close by .^^tes himself.4 And 
the Cyprus-bom ffoddess, mistress of keenest weaponif, then 

^ y. 187 : or, that with the rest of his peers he should seek to find the 
sweetest zest which virtue gives to death. 

* or, invoked. i v. 195 : i. e. paths through the ocean by night. 

^ v. 196 : «. e. desired return. 

' V. 198 : w, scattered. 

"* V. 201 : kfitaKiXv sc. avrov^, to lean upon, or lay themselves to, 
their oars. ^ v. 202 : w, went on stroke upon stroke, 

^ V. 205 : «. e, they found a herd of red Thracian bulls there. 

' V. 211 : •. e. brought death to the Sympleffades. 

4 V. 213 : i. €. having advanced dose up to his city itaell 
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first bioQgbt to men the mottled wryaoBok, tied on the four- 
spoked wheel, having brought U from Olympus^ having bound 
on the indissoluble round the bird' that inspires fraatio 
passion^ and ^he taught the wise son of i£so|i words of incan- 
tation and charms^ in order that he might disarm Medea of 
compunction towards her parents, and that the longing for 
Greece might agitate her, while her heart was inflamed with 
love, with the scourge of desire. And quickly she showed 
him the ways of bringing to a dose the toils imposed by her 
sire X and, mingling them with oil, she compounded antidotes 
against stubborn pains, and gave them to him^ wherewith 
to anoint himself. And they plighted their troth to join 
sweet mutual marriage with each other. But when j£etes 
fixed down the adamantine plough in the midst of them, and 
pUuxd the oxen, which breathed from their yellow jaws flame 
of blazing fire, and with their brazen hoofs, as they moved 
their feet alternately, broke the ground — these he alone,^ 
having brought up, fixed securely to the yoke. And, draw- 
ing out straight frurows, he drove the oxen^ and he furrowed 
up' the back of the loamy soil a fathom's depth,* and thus he 
spoke : — 

'^ This work having accomplished for me, let the king, who* 
ever he be that commandeth the vessel, bear off the imperish* 
able coverlid of the couch, the fleece resplendent with golden 
wool" When then he had fhus spoken, Jason having oast 
off his 8affi:on mantle, relying on the god, applied himself to 
the task ; and the £bre makes him not to waver, thanks to* 
the injunctions of his hostess skilled in every drug. Drag- 
ging forth the plough, and having botmd the necks of the 
oxen with compulsory bonds,^ and smiting their strong-ribbed 
body with the terrible goad, the forceful hero accomplished 
the appointed measure of his task : and u^tea, though in 
speechless grie^ groaned, marvelling at his might ; and to the 
strong heroiiis companions stretched forth loving hands, and 
covered him with garlands of herblet% and greeted him with 
kind words. 

4 y. 227 : •. e, ^etes uoassiBted. 
» V. 228 : avd joined with <rxt^«. — ^l^iw. 

' y. 229 : w, he Bcored the back of the loamy soil (avd referred to 
ipoTfviav) up to a fikthom's depth. 
' ct, by reason o^ through. * or^ with the gear of compulaon. 
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And foriJiwith the wondrou8 son of Helios pointed out^ 
the brilliant hide, where the kniyes of Phrizua stretched it 
out ; but he hoped that he^ would not accompliah for him 
that further toil, at any rate ; for it lay in a thicket, and it 
was held by the most furious jaws of a dragon, which in 
thickness and in l^agth exceeds a ship with fifty oars,^ which 
blows of the hammer have perfected. 

It is long for me to return on the beaten track ; for time 
is^ dosing in ; and I know a certain short path, and am to 
many others a guide of art J 

He slew indeed by his arts the azure-eyed serpent with 
back of varied hues, O Arcesilaus, and stole away, with her 
own assistance, Medea^ her that caused the death of Pelias. 
And they approacl^ed' to the open floods of Ocean, and to the 
Bed Sea, and to the nation of Lemnian women that slew 
their husbands ; where too in combats they displayed proof 
of their limbs for, the prize of a robe,<^ and lay with them. 
And then in foreign lands the hours of day or night received 
the destined seed of the beam of thy happiness -^ for then the 
race of Euphemus being planted, arose, always to remain ; 
and reaching the dwellings of Lacedaemonian men, in course 
of time they colonized the island once called Callista. And 
thence did the son of Latona bring to pass for you to exalt, 
by the lavour of the gods, the plain of Libya ; to you, I say, 
having discovered right-counselling wisdom for governing the 
divine city of golden-throned Cyrene. 

Study to gain the wisdom of CEldipus.*^ For if one should,^ 
with keen axe, hew off the branches of a mighty oak, and 
mar its wondrous form, still, though withered, it gives the 
means of judging of itself® if haply at last it comes to the 
winter fire-} or if acting as a support in conjunction with other 
straight piUars of the master's house,^ it undertakes a mean 
toil in alien walls, leaving its own place desolate. 

^ V. 241 : w, told him of. ^ i, e. Jason. 

' Y. 247 : or, runs short. ^ i, e. of poetical skilL 

* y. 251 : or, came to. * y. 253 : or, without gannents. 
^ y. 255 : i, e. of thy illustrious fortune. 

^ y. 263 : or, learn now the wisdom of (Edipus ; t. e. mayst thou have 
the skin of (Edipus in understanding an enigma. 
^ y. 264 : or, though one should. 

• T. 265 : i. e. gives proof of its strength. 

' y. 267 : the meaning is, that it forms one pillar among many ; that 
it unites with others in supporting the house. 
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Thou art the i&ost opportune healer of^ state, and Poaan 
fitYonrs th J good fortune. Thoa onghtest, therefore, applying 
a gentle hand, to dress the wound of the ulcer ; for to shake 
a city is easy even for the viler sort, but to put it back in its 
plaoeK is difficult indeed, unless the deity on a sudden direct 
the leaders in their course. For thee a happy destiny in 
these respects is woven by the Fates; wherefore boldly under- 
take in behalf of fovoured Cyrene to lay out all thy zeal. 

Amongst other sayings of Homer, this saying too do thou 
hear and diligently observe : " a well-advised messenger," he 
said, " brings most honour to every deed." And the Muse, is 
promoted to honour by a message rightly spoken.^ Cyrene 
and the most renowned hall of Battus hath by experience 
learnt the justice that dwells in the heart of Demophilus. 
For he, young among youths, but in counsels old, as if he 
had experienced a life of a hundred years, deprives calumny 
of its far-sounding tongue, and has learnt to hate the insolent, 
not striving against the good, nor delaying the accomplish- 
ment of any duty. For opportunity hath but a brief limit 
among men. He hath well understood it ;^ and he attends on 
it as a &ithfal follower, not as a hireling^ 

They say that this is most grievous, when acquainted with 
what is best, to be compelled to be without it. And yet he,^ 
an Atlas, now at any rate struggles with Olympus,^ far from 
his native land and from his possessions. Yet immortal Zeus 
released the Titans ; and in time changes^ of sails take place 
after the wind has ceased.^ But he prays, that having seen 
to its end his deadly disease,^ he may some day see his home ; 
and near Apollo's fountain,? attending at the banquet, often 

' z. e. to restore tranquillity. 

^ V. 279 : i. e. when she adviseB a just and moderate course. 

* V. 287 : soil, rbv Kaipov, the favourable occasion. 

* V. 287 : t. «. he consults the popular wiD, but with a liberal mind. — 
IHm. Or, in the despatch of basineas, he does not labour like a dave 
occupied with some low emplojrment. 

^ i. e. Demophilus. 

* v. 289 : i. e. with the grievous burden of his destiny in being in exile. 
■» V. 292 : or, shiffcings. 

" V. 293 : ». e. as saUors^ when the wind goes down, alter their sails, 
io do i/um now, €U the danger of tediUon hai pcuaed amay, recall Jkmo- 
phUits to Cyrene* 

° V. 294 : i. e. that having endured esdle and all its miseries. 

f V. 294 : t. e. ndar Gyrene. 
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give himaelf up to youthful cheer, and amongst the music- 
loving citizens bearing his cunningly wrought lyre, that he 
may enjoys repose ; and so neither do wrong to any, and him- 
self suffer none from the citizens. A^d in sooth he may tell 
what a fountain of ambrosial strains he found for Arcesilaus,' 
when lately entertained by me as a guest at Thebes. 



PYTHIAN V. 

Inscribed to the same Arcesilaus as the preceding ode, and on account of 
the same victory : 01. 78, 3. B.C. 466 : sung at Cyrene, in the 
triumphal prooessxon to tiie temple of Apollo. The chariot in which 
the victory was won had been consecrated by the charioteer, Carrhotua, 
brother-in-law of Arcesilaus, at Delphi. 

AROUMBirr. 

1 — 10 : The power of wealth combined with virtue. 11 — 53 : The 
good fortune of Arcesilaus due to the gods and the skill of Carrhotus 
his charioteer. 53 — ^97 : Apollo prospers the &mily of Battus. 
97 — 116 : Conclusion with the praises of Arcesilaus, for whom the 
poet offers his prayers. 

Wealth is widely potent, when any mortal man obtains it^ 
at the gift of fortune ; a greatly-prized companion, when 
conjoined with distinguished virtue. 

O Arcesilaus, blessed by the gods, thou, from the first 
steps of an illustrious life, with glory pursuest after these ^ 
by the favour of Castor ef the golden oar, who, after a wintry 
storm, sheds a calm over thy happy house. 

Of a truth the wise bear better even the power that the 
gods bestow ;^ but thee, as thou walkest in justice, abun* 
dant prosperity encompasseth : partly because thou art the 
monarch of mighty cities, the native light of thy genius bath 
this most majestic honour given in combination with thj 
wisdom; and partly thou art blessed in the present, too, 
because having already gained glory by thy steeds from the 
far-famed Pythian games, thou hast received this triumphal 

4 V. 296 : lit, touch. 

' V. 299 : t. e, what a promise of foture praise for Arcesilaus he has 
found in me. * v. 3 : lit. leads it home. 

^ V. 8 : i,e. wealth conjoined with virtue. 
* V. 12 : i. e. even very great good fortune. 
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prooessLon of heroes, the delight of Apolla Wherefore^ 
forget not, iv'hen celebrated a* Cjreuey roiind® the cweet 
garden of Aphrodite, to set the Deity indeed over aught 
else, but love Carrhotus most of thy oompaniona ;^ irho, 
not bringing excuse, daughter of after^ihought, late in 
learning wisdom^ has come to the mansions of the justly* 
niHng sons of Battus ; but received as a guest at the water 
of Castalia, he, with undamaged reins, has placed around thy 
locks the prize for being first in the chariot-race in the sacred 
spot^ of twelve swifb coiu^s. For he broke in no way the 
strength of the harness; but there is suspended as a votive 
offering, all the workmanship of skilful artificers, tohich he 
brought with him to the hollow plain of the god, after he 
had passed the Grissaean hill ; wherefore the cypress chapel 
holds it dose by the statue which the bow-beanng Cretans 
placed in the Parnassian hall ;^ ^ statue consisting of the 
trunk of one tree, formed by natural growth It behoveth 
thee, therefore, with willing spirit, to go to meet thy bene* 
&ctor. And thee, O Carrkoius, son of Alexibius, the fiedr- 
haired Charites render famous : and blest art thou, who hast, 
although after great toO, a memorial of highest praise. For 
amongst forty Mien charioteers, having with fearless mind 
brought off thy chariot whole and entire, thou hast now come 
from the &mous contests to the plain of Libya, and to thy 
native dty. 

But no one is, or ever will be, without share of toils ; and 
yet the ancient good fortune of Battus attends ArceiUaue, 
assigning a variety of blessings, being the city's tower, and 
moat brilliant light [of protection to strangers. From him 
too did the loud-roaring hons fly through fear; since he 
brought to them a voice unhea/rd by Ihem before, that came 
across the sea, and Apollo^ leader of the colony, gave the 
beasts up to dread fear, in order that he might not fail to 
make his oracles good to the ruler of Cyrene : ApoUo who, 
too, of grievous diseases bestoweth on men and women reme- 
dies, and hath granted also the harp, and imparts the muse 
unto whomsoever he may please, implanting into the heart 

« V. 23 : or in, 

^ V. 24 ; i,e. next after the Deity , who is the author of all good Ibrtune, 
be snre that thou acknowledge the merit of Carrhotus, thy charioteer. 
* v. 31 : or, hippodrome* ' ▼. 39 : »• c. in the tem^ple at ]>elphi. 
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love of order averse to war, and wtkO guards tlie prophetic 
eave : vherefore,s he saade the valiaat sons of Hercules and 
oi ^gimius to inhabit in Lacedsemon and in Argos, and in 
divine Pylos. ^ Now they say that my glorious origin is from 
Sparta^ sprang finom which source there came to Thera the 
race of IJxe ^gid», my ancestors, not without the interven- 
tion of the gods ; but some fsite brought the festival of many 
victims ;^ whence,^ O Apollo, weJ having received the Oamea^ 
celebrate in thy banquet the well-built city of Cyrene.^ 
GyreiM, which the Trojan strangers, sons of Antenor, re- 
joicing in brazen arms, possess. For they came with Helen, 
after that they had seen their country burnt to ashes by war : 
and the men whom Aristoteles broTight, heartily receive with 
sacrifices and approach with giJBbs that knightly race -^ Aris^ 
iotdes,'^ I 8a/y, opening out a deep path over the sea with 
swifb ships.^ And he planted groves of the gods larger than 
he found there, and he laid down the straight-cut, level 
road, paved with stones, so that it could be trodden by the 
horses in the processions in honour of Apollo, that wards ofif 
diseases from mortals ; ike road, I say, from the place where 
he lies buried apart from other sepulchres, at the far end of 
the forum. Blest indeed did he dwell among men, but afber- 
wards he has become a h^o honoured by the people. But 
apart, before the palaces, the other sacred <^ kiiigs have 
obtained their septdchre, and they have been besprinkled 
with the refreshuig dew of mighty glories,? and with the 
streams of the revel-songs ;4 and they hear beneath the 

« V. 65 : or, whereby, t. e. by which oracular power. 

* V. 71 : *. «. the Camea. * t. 78 : t. c. from Thera. 

J V. 74 : i. t. the iEgida of Thebes. 

^^ V. 76 : or, but some &te brought the festival . abounding in victims 
to the well-built city of Cyrene, whence we, O A]X)llo, having received 
tlie Camea, celebrate tt, i. e. Cyrevi^, at thy festival ; ar, whence, t. «. 
from which festival, we have derived the Camea, and celebrate them at 
our banquets. 

W. 79 : " that knightly race," *. e. the Antenoridse. 

" V. 81 : also called Battus. 

"^ T. 88 : i. e. the colonists whom Battus brought to Cyrene- kindly 
received and worshipped the Antenoridse. 

<* V. 91 : or, canonized. p v. 92 : or, of their mighty worth. 

4 T. 94 : fiiydXttv ^ dpirAv ipecr^ fiaXBaKa fiavOkv Ku^iutv 3*' iiirb 
XevfULtnv. — JBergh, Or, reading with ZHn, fuyoXa S* dptrd. Spoirtfi fuzX- 
OaK^ pavBiiaa Kiaftutv vw6 x^v/nao'tv, And their great worth is 
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earth their own bliss, and the glory of vidorff common to 
L them with their descendant Aroeailaus, to whom it justly 
belongs : Arcesilcms, I wy, whom in this song of the youths' 
it becomes to celebrate Phoebns of the golden lyre," since he 
iias gained froni Fytho the sweet hymn which commemorates 
tJie -victory be has won, and is a reoompense of the expenses 
he has incarred in the contest : the prudent praise that hero. 

I say what is said hy others :* he chenshes^ an tmder- 
standing beyond his years, and in speaking and in boldness 
he is as the long-winged eagle among birds ;^ and his might 
oi contest^ is a bulwark U> his vubjecU; and he soars aloft in 
the studies oi the Muses,^ even from his mother ;7 and he 
hath shown bimself to be a skilful charioteer : and all the 
avenues that tiiere are to honoiu: in his native land, these he 
has assayed. And the Deity even now willingly bestows > 
on him power ; and for the future henceforth, O blessed sons 
<^ Oroniis, grant that he may have it^ in deeds and in coun- 
sels, lest tbe stormy autumnal blast of winds destroy the 
fruits of time.^ Assuredly the mighty hand of Zeus steers 
aright tbe fc»rtune of those whom he loves. I pray that he 
may add tbis honour® in Olympia besides to the race of 
Battua. 

besprinkled with the refreshing dew of comus-soxigs amidst the streams 
of poetry ; or, with refreshing dew, amidst the streams of the comus- 
soQgfL ' V* 97 : ». e. in this choms soQg. « 

* V. 97 : Qu. of the golden sword, 

* V. 101 1 i.e. J say but what all the world knows. 

* V. 103 : ♦. «. lias. 

^ V. 105 : i' tf' in the courage that public speaking requires, he as 
much excels other men as the eagle exoela in fli^t all other birds. 

^ V. 106 : ». «. his mig^t in battle. 

^ v. 105 : or, ^ the arts of the Muses he is borne on pinions, 

y V. 107 : *. c. froni his very infimcy. 

■ T. 109 : or, assures to him. • v. Ill : 1. 1, ipcmeir, 

* T. 113 : or, mar your life. 

< V. 116 : ». e. grant a victory hereafter. 
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Inscribed to Xenocrates of Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot-raoe r 
OL 71> 8» B.C. 494 : the ode is addressed to Thraeybulus^ the son of 
^ Xenocrates, who acted as charioteer for his fiither on the occasioa. 

ABGUHENT. 

1 — 18 : Address. A store of praise is laid up in the vale of Pytho for 
the conqueror and his fiunily. 19 — 54 : Thrasjbulus, the son of 
XenocrateSy is praised for his filial affection, and is compared to 
Antilochus, son of Nestor : he resembles his &ther and his uncle in 
wisdom> moderation of spirit^ love of the Muses, &c. 

Listen ! fof we turn up the glebe either of quick-glanciiig 
Aphrodite or of the ChariteSy^^ proceeding in poetwi flight to the 
eternal centre of the loud-echoing earth,^ where, celebrating 
Pythian victory for the blest EmmenidsB, and for Agragas 
on the river, and especially for Xenocrate% a treasury of 
song, ready prepared, lies encircled by walls, in the golden, 
^en of ApoEo ; which trmavay of song, neither shall the 
fiercely-driving wintry tenipest,° that is, the relentless host 
of the loud-roaring cloud, nor shall the winds hurl to the 
recesses of the sea, violently up-dashing it with rubbish of 
every kind :^ but, with countenance in clear light of heaven^^ 
this treasury of song shall announce in reports of men, the 
glorious victory with the car toon in the Crissaean winding 
vales, the glory of which is common to thy sire, O Thrasybu- 
lus, and to i^y race. Thou, in truth, having obtained the 
victory by setting thy father in the place of honour,' rightly 
observest the precepts as to those points which? they say 
that formerly the son of Philyra on the mountains enjoined 
on the mighty son of Peleus, when parted from his parents ; 
namely, most especially among the gods, to hold in reverence 

■ V. 8 : t. e. Listen ! for it is either an amatoiy or a triumphal ode 
that I am singing. 

^ V, 4 : t. e. to Delphi. 

* V. 10 : or, the tempest coming from afiu: assailing. 

' V. 14 : or, TvirTdtuyov, t. e. it beaten against^ destroyed, 

* V, 15 : or, splendid in appearance. 

' V. 19 : on thy riffht hand, Qu. by dexterity of hand, 
» V. 21 : or, by which. 
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the son of Cronus^ the loud-soimding lord of lightnings and 
of thunder; and of this honour^ never to deprive the life of 
thy parents as long as the Fates may destine it to last. 

And even formerly the mighty Antilochus bore within^ 
this mind, AntUockus, who perished for his &,ther, enduring 
the attack of the mannslaying captain of the Ethiopian 
host, Memnon ; for a steed impeded the chariot of Nestor, 
wounded by the arrows of Paris; and hei was hurling his 
strong spear ; and the agitated soul of the Messenian old 
man called loudly on his son, nor in truth did he send forth 
a cry that came to nought, but the godlike man, withstanding 
the attack of Memnon^ purchased by his own death the 
rescue of his father, and having performed a mighty deed, 
he was esteemed among the younger men of those of ancient 
days as first in affection towards parents.^ 

These things indeed are gone by; but of men of the 
present day Thrasybulus has walked most according to the 
role of his father, and following his uncle's steps has shown 
forth the splendour ofvicUyry} 

And wisely does he administer wealth, culling youth^s 
flower withoTit injustice and without pride, and cultivating 
wisdom in the secret haunts of the PLerides ; and to thee, 
Earth-shaker, he devotes himself with very willing 
spirit, from natural disposition for entering into the lists of 
equestrian contests;™ and the sweetness of his disposition in 
associating -with his guests, surpasses the perforated toil of 
hees.*^ 

** V. 26 : {. e. the aamntanoe and support of thy hand ; or, the pUciog 
thv &ther on thy right hand. 

W. 28 : i. e. was poasessed o^ endowed with. ^ v. 33 : i.e. Memnon. 

^ T. 42 : or, he was esteemed hy the young men as first, of all who 
lived in olden times, in filial affection. 

W. 46 : L e. of men of later days, Thrasybulus has in especial shown 
himself pious by his imitation of bis &ther and uncle in their pursuit of 
glory and honour, and hy the splendour he has reflected upon them in 
obtaining the victory. 

* V. 50 : i. e. from his inclination to equestrian contests, 

■ V. 54 : t. e. is sweeter than honey. 
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Inscribed to Megacles of Athens (one of the &mily of the AlcnuBonidee), 
victor in the chariot-race : OL 72, 3. B.C. 490. 



ABOUMENT. 

Praise of Athens, the Athenians, and the Alcmseonidse, the fiunily of 

the conqueror. Envy is deprecated. 

The miglity city of Athens is the fairest prelude upon whicli 
to lay a basement of song in honour of the widely-powerful 
race of the Alcmjaeonidse for their steeds.* 

Siuce what country, what inhabited home can I name in 
Greece more renowned in men's hearing ?^ For to all cities 
does the praise of the citizeus of Erechtheus*^ come, who, O 
Apollo, bmlt in divine Pytho thy wondrous temple. 

And five victories at the Isthmus, and one distinguished 
victory sacred to Jove in Olympia, and two from Cirrha, 
impel me to dng, O Megacles; victories, I say, gained by thee 
and thy ancestors. At thy recent victory I rejoice not 
a little, but at that I am grieved, that envy repays*^ illus- 
trious actions. Yet they say that even thus,® lasting and 
prosperous good fortune brings various events to men. ^ 

• V. 4 : i. «. to celebrate their victory with the chariot. 

* V. 8 : oVf for what country or what house can I name that lives 
{yaiovTci) more renowned in the knowledge of Hellas ? lit, for Hellas to 
know. 

^ V. 10 : i,e. of the Alcmseonidse. ^ v. 19 : oTj outdoes. 

« V. 20 : w, that still. 

' V. 22 : i. e. brings both envy and respect, good as well as evil things; 
or, according to Boeckh, brings abundance of benefits though even thus, 
i. e. though with envy for its condition. 
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Inscribed to Aristomenes of JSg^na, victor in the wrestling-matoh of 
boys : the date of the ode is uncertain, according to PiBsen and 
BoBckh^ Ol. 80, 3. B.C. 458 ; according to Hermann and Donaldson, 
01. 75, 3. B.C. 478, two years after the battle of Salamis, to which, 
and Tiot to the battle of Cecryphalea, they consider the allusions in the 
beginning of the ode to refer : sung probably in ^gina, during the 
procession to the temple of Hesychia. 

ABOUMENT. 

1—20 : Invocation of Hesychia (Peace or Tranquility). 21 — 60 : Praise 
of Aristomenes, to whom the poet applies the sayina; of Amphiaraus 
concerning his son Alcmson, one of the Epigoni, and interweaves the 
prophecy of Amphiaraus concerning the taking of Thebes. 61 — 100 : 
The various victorira of Aristomenes are alluded to : reflections on the 
uncertainty of human prosperity, and the shortness of life. 

KiNBLY Hes7cliiay<^ daughter of Justice, thou that makest 
cities greatest, and hast of wars and of councils the 
supreme keys, receive from Aristomenes honour for the 
Pythian victory.^ For thou knowest both how to give and 
receive pleasing gifts at the proper season ;° but thou, when 
any one shall have driven into his heart ^ relentless wrath, 
roughly opposing the might of foes, castest thevr insolence 
into the sea. Whom® Porphyrion did not reflect that he 
was unduly provoking. But that gain is the most agreeable^ 
which one bears off ^ from the dwelling of a willing giver ; 
but violence is wont at last to overthrow even the very 
boastful. 

The Cilician hundred-headed Typho did not escape it,8 nor 
even the king of the giants ; but they were subdued by the 
thxmderbolt and the arrows of Apollo, who, in propitious 
mood has received Aristomenes, the son of Xenarces, arriving 
from Cirrha, crowned with the Parnassian leaf,^ and the 
Dorian festal song. 

' V. 1 : Tranquillity, or, Peace. 

^ T. 5 : or, " this hymn in honour of a Pythian victory." 

* V. 7 : *. «. how both to grant crowns of victory and to rejoice in 
them when offered thee. ^ v, 9 : or, conceived. 

* V. 12 : i.e. Hesychia. 

' V. 14 : lit, if one bears it off, 

«f V. 16 : i. e. the penalty of violence. ^ v. 20 : t. «. the bay leaf. 

g2 
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And the island of^giiia, strict in public justice, is not 
estranged from the Graces, touching* the renowned virtues of 
the JEacidse, but possesses perfect glory from the beginning. 
For she is celebrated in song, in that she hath reared heroes 
highest in many victorious contests and nimble fights, an<} 
partly tooJ she is distinguished for population. 

But I lack leisure to consecrate to the lyre, and to the 
sweet voice, the whole of the long discourse, lest satiety 
supervening should offend ; but let that which is now present 
before us, thy afl&ir^ O youth, the most lately gained of the 
honours ofjEgina, be accomplished^ speedily, furnished with 
wings by means of my art. For in the wrestling-matches 
going after"* thy maternal uncles, thou dost not disgrace 
either Theognetus, at Olympia, nor in the victory of Cleito- 
machus gained-by-stoutness-of-limb at the Isthmus; but, 
exalting the race of the Midylidae, thou earnest off that 
praise which formerly Amphiaraus, the son of Oileus, myste- 
riously uttered, when he saw" the sons of Ihe Iwroes at seven- 
gated Thebes, bravely standing out the battle, what time 
from Argos came on the second expedition, the EpigonL 
Thus he spoke, while they were fighting : — ^** By nature, the 
high-bom courage descended from their sires is conspicuous 
in sons. Clearly do I behold Alcmaeon, wielding foremost at 
the gates of Cadmus a many-coloured dragon on a fiery* 
shield. But he that suffbred in the former disaster, Ae, the 
hero Adrastus, is now held by the announcement? of a more 
favourable omen ; but as to domestic matters, he shall fare the 
reverse of this ; for he alone of the host of the Danai, having 
gathered together the bones of his deceased son, shall by the 
fiivour of the gods arrive with his army uninjured to the 
spacious streets of Abas,"^ Such words did Amphiaraus 
utter ; and with joy will I myself too deck Alcmseon with 
garlands,' and sprinkle him with melody, because he, my 

* Y. 24 : i. e, seeing in itself sharing in. i v. 28 : t. e. and also. 

^ y. 83 : t. «. thy achieyement, w^ my due ; t. e. the song due to iiiee^ 
O youth. ^ T. 34 : or, pubUshed. 

"^ y. 35 : w, Ixuiuv, following on the traces of. 
'^ y. 39 : Qu. preternaturally saw, or, prophetically foresaw. 
** y. 46 : or, gleaming. 
' y. 49 : or, has met with the tidinffs of, &a 
4 y. 55 : «. e. qf Argoe, where AhoM had reigned, 
' y. 57 : ». e. 1, too, wiH praise him as i^nphiaraus did. 
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neighbour, and the guardian of mj wealth, met me, proceed- 
ing to the navel of the earth, famed in story, and applied 
Limself to his ^jnilj arts of prophecy. 

And thou, O Far-darter, ruling the glorious all-receiving 
temple in the dales of Pjrtho, there didst give the greatest of 
delights : and formerly at home' thou didst bring to him the 
most pleasant gift of victoiy in the quinquertium, at the fes- 
tival of you two, Apollo cmd Artemis, and, O king, with 
willing mind I pray thee to look down upon the song,^ such 
as I fling ^ concerning each several conqueror. Near our 
harmonious reveV justice indeed takes her stand ; but atiU I 
entreat the increasing care of the gods, O Xenaroes, for the 
fortunes of thy house. 

For if any man obtain praises^ with but slight toil, to 
many he seems wise among fools,^ and to maintain^ his life 
by prudent devices ;• but these things lie not in the power of 
men, but Providence grants them ;^ which at one time exalts 
one man on high, and then again brings down another, so 
that he is beneath the level of Ins ^ hands» 

And at Megara thou hast the prize of victory, and in 
the recess of Marathon ; and the games in honour of Jimo 
peculiar to the country^ by three victories thou didst win by 
valiant toil, O Ajistomenes. And on four bodies <^ thou didst 
rush fix)m above, with hostile intent,' to whom neither was a 
gladsome return alike as it vms to thee decreed at the Pythian 
games, nor when they had come back to their mother, did 
the sweet laugh of those around excite their joy ; but in the 
hy-lanes, in fearfiil suspense about their foes,* they cower, 

' y. 65 : ». e, in u3Sgina. 

* V. 67 : or, to look propitiously upon the song dedicated to thee. 
■ V. 69 : or, follow up, so through. 

' V. 70 : or, triumphal hymn. « v. 70 : or, prosperity. 

^ y. 74 : «. «. to be wise in comparison with the unwiser crowd. 
' y. 74 : i, e» he seems to be one who can furnish, or, maintain. 

* y. 75 : or, it may be rendered, and more neatly, he seems to many, 
^ a wise man among fools, to arm his life with deyices of rignt' 
counsel. ^ v. 76 : t. e, they are the gift of fortime. 

' y. 78 : «. e. Providence's or Fortune's hands ; t. e. which then again 
(lepresses another to the ground. 

* y. 79 : t. e. the Hersea at Argos. 

* y. 81 : or, persons, «. «. adyeraaries. 

' y. ^2 : or, " thou didst. fell, over four antagonists, as their adyer- 
Baiy.'*— CooXr. ' ▼• 86 : i. c. avoiding thejr foes with fearful mind. 
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pierced through or tortured by their calamity. But he who 
has obtained some lately-won glory during his tender years, 
excited by the great hope tiow before hitn^ is borne aloft by the 
soaring spirit of his courage, having a care^^ superior ,to 
iiches.i 

In brief period does the happiness of mortals increase ; and 
so too does it fall to the ground, shaken by the stemJ decree 
of the deity. Creatures of a day! What are we? Wliat are 
we not ?^ Man is but the dream of a shadow. But yet 
when heaven-sent glory c<5mes, brilliant light is present to 
mortals, and gentle life. 

O -^gina, mother dear of thy race, for a free people do 
thou preserve^ this city with Zeus, and with king -^Eacus^ 
and Peleus, and valiant Telamon, and with Achilles. 
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Inscribed to Telesicrates (son of Cameades), victorious in the armed foot- 
race : 01. 16 f 3. B.C. 478 : the ode was written and sung before the 
victor's return to Cyrene, probably at Thebes. 

ARGUMENT. 

— 5 : Proclamation of the praise of Telesicrates. 5 — 70 : From the 
subject of Cyrene, the native place of the conqueror, the poet digresses 
to tiie tale of the marriage of Apollo and the nymph that gave her 
name to the colony, and the birth of Aristseus. 71 — 103 : Pndse of 
tiie conqueror, and short digression about lolaus, who is brought 
forward as an instance of prudent observation of proper opportunity. 
103 — 125 : Tale of Alexidamus, an ancient Cyrenian, and ancestor of 
Telesicrates, who won a Libyan maiden of Irasa as wife, by swiftness 
of foot. 

Fain would I, proclaiming » Atm, sing with the aid of the 
deep-waisted Charites Telesicrates, the conqueror at Pytho, 
bearer of the brazen shield, wealthy hero, glory of Cyrene that 
drives the steed ; Cyrene}^ whom formerly the son of Latona 

^ V. 91 : t. e. a desire to excel in the games. 

W. 92 : i.e. despising them and not sparing them in his desire to 
obtain the prize. i v. 94 : or, hostile. 

^ V. 95 : or, what is the great man ? what is the poor man ? 
W. 99 : oTf save. * v. 2 : (yr, commemorating. 

^ i,e,ihe nymph Cyrene, 
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with loDg-fiowing hair bore away from the wind-echoing 
gleDs of Felion, and he brought in his golden chariot the 
liuntress maiden to thai place where he appointed her mistress 
of the land abounding in flocks and rich in fruits, so as to 
iiihajbit the third much-loved and blooming root of the con- 
tinent.^ And silver-footed Aphrodite received the Delian 
stranger from his heaven-built chariot, laying hold of it with 
her aiding hand,*^ and upon their sweet nuptial couch she 
shed lovely reserve, uniting the bond of mutual wedlock 
entered into by the GUxi and the daughter of powerftd 
Hypseus. H^pseus, who at that time was king of the mighty 
Lapithse, by descent the second hero from Oceanus ; whom 
formerly, in the renowned dales of Pindus, the Naid Oreusa 
<ianghter of Gai% rejoicing in the bed of Peneus, brought 
fortk Now he® reared his fair-armed daughter Cyrene : she 
indeed loved neither the to-and-fro-walking paths of the 
loom,^ nor the pleasures of festivities with her companions 
that remained at home, but with brazen darts and with the 
sword fighting she slaughtered wild beasts; giving, of a 
truth, much and tranquil security to her father's herds, and 
spending e sleep, the partner of the couch, sweet, though but 
short, falling upon her eyelids towards morning.^ 

Her formerly did the far-shooting Apollo, with beautiM 
quiver, find alone struggling without weapons against a 
doughty lion, and immediately he addressed Chiron with his 
"^oice, caHUng hvm from his dwelling : " Son of Phillyra, 
having lefl thy hallowed cave, wonder at the courage and 
mighty strength of a woman, what a contest she is waging 
with undaunted head, «Ae a maiden having a heart superior 
to toil, and her spirit is not agitated with fear. Who of men 
^gat her, and dragged away from what stock,^ doth she 

"^ V. 8 : i. e. the third division of the continent, viz. Africa. 

** V. 10 : (yr, touching him with gentle hand. 

' i. e. Hypseus. 

* y. 18 : i, e. the loom along which she who works has to walk hack- 
^Wttds and forwards. 

^ V. 24 : i. e. bestowing, or, eniojring. 

^ V. 25 : indulging in sleep, the bed-fellow, for short though sweet 
Bpace, only when the morning broke ; hdng engaged in hvmiHng during 
^ grecUer portion of tfie night. 

V. 33 : i. e, sprung from what race, or, of what nuse beiug thus £sir 
i^emo^^d from her friends. ■ 
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inhabit the hollows of the shady mountains? She ^oys^ 
unbounded nught. Is it lawful tJlajr my di^ W»'«^ 
her, or Tmist I truly in mamage™ pluck the honey-sweet 
flower ofvirgimty ? 

And to him the mighty Centaur, gently smiling with 
placid brow, forthwith gave in answer his oounsel : ^ Secret 
are keys by which wise Persuasion opens the way to sacred 
loves,^ O Phoebus, and among both gods and men alike €iU 
feel shame at this, vis, openly to obtain sweet wedlock 
at first. And thee too, who canst not lie, soft passion has 
induced to put this oovert question.^ And dost thou 
inquire the race of the maiden, O King, whence she is % 
Thou who knowest the fore-appointed issue of all tMngs, and 
all their paths: and how many leaves in spring-time the 
earth sends forth, and how many sands in the sea and in the 
rivers are tumbled by the waves and by the gusts of the 
winds, and what is to befisdl, and whence it will be, all this 
thou well peroeivest : but if it needs be that I match myself 
even with the wise,P I will speak. A spouse to this maiden 
hast thou come to this wooded glen, and thou art aboat 
across the sea to bear her to the distinguished garden of 
Zeus,^ where thou shalt make her ruler of a state, having 
collected an island population to the hill surrounded by a 
plain. But now' the queenly libya^ with broad meadows, 
shall for thy sake receive the glorious nymph in her gcdden 
mansions, where she shall immediately give to her a porti<m 
of her land, so that it shall jointly belong to her by lawfbl 
right; a portion neither without share of plants rich in 
&uit8, nor unacquainted wiiih wild beasts. There shall she 
bring forth a son, whom renowned Hermes, having taken up 
from his dear mother, shall bear to the £Bir-throned Hours 
and to Mother Earth« And they having placed the babe upon 
their knees^ shall infuse nectar and ambrosia on his lip^ and 

^ ▼. 35 : t. e. she has. 

' Y. 86 : Qu. '' a violent hand." >" v. 87 : lit. from her ooudt. 

** y. 89 : lit, the secret keys of sacred loves are o( or, belong to wiao 
persuasion. 

<* V. 48 : cr, thy jocose disposition induced thee deoeitfiilly to speak 
this word, t. e, thou jestest (for thou canst not really speak what is fiuae), 
in thus pretending to ask advice, which thou dost not really need« 

P V. 50 : or, measure myself i» wiidom even with thee the wise god. 

1 V. 52 : i, e, to Cyrene. ' v. 55 : 1. 1, for the present. 
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shall make bim an immortal Zeus and holj Apollo ;■ bo thai 
mce he vnR he the most present* source of delight to men 
dear to him, and the tender of sheep^ bf/ some he may be 
called Agreus and Nomius, and bj others AristoBHS." 

ThiiSy then^ haTing spoken, he urged ApoUo to perfect the 
sweet accomplishment of marriage. And swift, when tbey are 
in earnest, is the operation of the deities, and short the paths 
that they take to gain their ende. That day accomplished that 
matter, and they were united in the gold-adorned chamber 
(^libya, where she^ sways a city most fiedr and renowned in 
contests. And now in divine Fytho the son of Cameades 
bas introduced her^ to prosperous fortune, where ^ having 
conquered he has proclaimed C3rTene as victor, which gra- 
cioudy shall receive him, bringing coveted glory from De^hi 
to his coimtiy abotmding in fiur women. 

Mighty acts of prowess are ever famous in story ;< but in 
afaundbnt matter to speak a little with elegance is a thing for 
the wise to listen to, and the right proportion 7 is the greatest 
merit in everything alike. Seven-gated Thebes in former 
times acknowledged that lohras too did not despise it;* 
lakms, whom after that he had destroyed Eurystheus with 
the edge of the sword, they buried beneath under the earth 
in the tomb of hie gramdevrey the charioteer Amphitiyon, 
where his paternal grandsire lay, guest of the Sown Race,' 
baring settled in the streets thronged with white steeds of 
the Oadmeans. The sage Alcmena having had intercourse 
with him and with Zeus, brought forth at one birth the 
riotorious strength of twain sons. I>ull must the man be 
who lends not his mouth to^ Heracles, and does not ever 
make mention of the waters of Dirce, which nurtured him 
and Iphicles ; in their honoiu* will I sing a triumphal hymn, 
when I shall have obtained some good perfected according to 
my prayer. May the pure light of the loud-voiced Graoe8<> 

' T. 64 : Le, shall regard him as a deity as great and as good as Zeus 
sod Apollo. * V. 65 : or, propitious. 

■ V. 70 : ». «. the goddess Libya. ' v. 72 : or, brought her. 

^ V. 73 : ♦. c. in P^o. * v. 76 : OTf afford much matter for praise. 

' T* 7^ : er, oocasioH holds the head of everything. 

* V. SO : *. «. opportunity. 

* Y. 82 : w, of those sprung from the seed of the dragon's teeth. 
^ ▼. 87 : i' €. who does not apply himself to praise Heracles. 

* V. 90 : ». e, poetic power. 
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not foil me 1 For at ^gina^ I assert, and at the hill of 
Kisus,^ that he has glorified this citj thrice, having escaped 
by his deeds silent embarrassment.® Wherefore, if any of 
the citizens is a Mend, if any an enemy,^ let him not conceals 
that which hath been nobly achieyed in the public cause, 
disregarding the precept of the old man of the sea, Nereus ; 
for he bade mew to praise, with all their soul, even an enemy 
when with justice performing noble exploits. 

Very often victorious have the maidens beheld thee also in 
the solemnities recurring-at-fixed-seasons of Pallas, and in 
silence^ each for herself desired that thou, O Telesicrates, 
were her beloved husband or her son ; and in the Olympic 
games at Gyr&ne, and in those in honour of The Earth with 
deep valleys, and in all ^Ae gcmtes peculiar to the country 
Jui/oe they also seen tliee victorums. But &om me, whilst I 
desire to quench my poetic thirst, some one^ exacts a debt, 
again to awake the %ot^ aad the ancient glory of hi^ 
ancestors 'J how for a Libyan woman they went to the city 
Irasa, as suitors to win the fair-haired renowned daughter of 
Antseus, whom very many princes of men her relatives sought 
in marriage, and many abo of strangers ; since her form was 
admirable; and of her golden-crowned youth they ectch 
desired to pluck the blooming fruit. 

But her &,ther endeavouring to procure a more illustrious 
marriage for his daughter, had heard of Danaus, what swiftest 
nuptials he formerly in Argos found for his forty-and-^ight 
virgin daughters, before midday overtook them. For imme- 
diately he placed the whole band at once at the boundary^ 
of the arena, and he bade aU, as many as had come as their 
wooers, to decide by contests of feet which maiden each one 
of the heroes should possess. 

* v. 91 : i. e. at Megara. 

* y. 92 : or, distress, i. e. having by his victories escaped the igno- 
minious silence to which the name of the defeated is consigned. 

' y. 98 : i. e, let every citizen, whether friend or enemy, not, &c. 

» y. 94 : or, disparage. 

^ y. 98 : secretly, or breathing a silent prayer. 

* y. 103 : i. e. Telesicrates. 

^ y. 105 : or, according to Dissen's reading, doidav — iraKatd Bo^a, 
but from me, desirous as I am to quench my thirst of songs, a certain 
ancient fame, i, e. an ancient &mous legend, of thy ancestors Haifni^THln of 
me the debt, that I should again awaken it. 

* v. 114 : or goal. 
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And thus did the Libyan Antasus, joining her in marriage^ 
give a bridegroom to his daughter : at the line^ of the arena 
he placed her, having decked her in &ir attire, to be the 
liighest prize : and before them all he said, that he, who first 
bounding for^^ard should touch her garments with either 
hand around™ should lead her away as his bride. Then 
Alexidamus^ -when he had swiftly run the rapid course, 
taldng the much-prized maiden by the hand with his hand, 
led through the crowd of the equestrian Nomades. Many a 
leaf indeed and crown did they throw upon him ; and many 
wiugs of victory'* had he previously obtained. 



PYTHIAN X. 

Inscribed to Hippocleas (son of Phricias ?) of Pelinnaeum in Thessaly, 
victor in the race of the diavXoc of boys : 01. 69, 3 — B.C. 602, when 
Pindar was only twenty years old : sung probably, according to Beigk, 
by a chorus of ihe inhabitants of Cranon, on the entry of the triumphal 
procession into Larissa ; according to Bissen, at Pelinnaeum. 



AB6UMENT. 



I 3Q . The praise and illustrious descent of the conqueror and his 

family the AleuadaB. Yet complete happiness cannot befall men: 
no one can climb heaven, nor reach the Hyperboreans. 31 — ^60 : 
Yet Perseus feasted with them, through the favour said guidance of 
Athene. 51 • Praises of the conqueror and his friend Thorax (one of 
the Aleuadse), at whose request Pindar composed this ode. 

Happy is liacedaemon, blessed is Thessaly ; for the race ol 
Heracles best-in-the-fight, descended &om one father, reigns 
over both. I^o I boastftiUy utter aught out of due season 1 
No but Pytho^ and Pelinnaeiun call aloud upon me, and the 
soii of Alexias caU (doud upon me, willing me to draw down 
on Hippocles the renowned voice belonging to the festal 
procession of men. 

For he tries the contests ; and to the assembly of the 
neighbouring states the Parnasian vale has proclaimed him 

1 V. 118 : or, limit. 

m -y^ X20 : i- 6. casting both his hands around them, 
n 225 : ^* ^* ^'^^^^y crowns, on which ?ie vmUd 9oar, aa on wings, to 
immyrudity. • v. 5 : t. c. a Pythian victory. 
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the first of the youthful racers in the double course. O 
ApoUo, sweet is both the end and the commenoement of 
human affidrs made, when a deity gives the impulse : he 
doubtless by thy counsels has accomplished this ; and in re- 
gard of family excellence, he has trod in the footsteps of his 
sire, twice Olympian victor in the war-fiustaining arms of 
Ares ;^ and the contest hdd beneath the rock at Oirrha sur- 
rounded by wide meadows, made Phricias victorious in the 
foot-race. May fortune attend them, so that even in after 
days splendid wealth may bloom to them, and having ol>* 
tained of the things that are held delightful in Greece <^ no 
small share, may they not meet with envious reverses from 
the gods : may the deity be propitious to them in heart !^ 
But blessed and to be sung by poets is that man, who by 
hands or by excellence of feet having gained the victory, h^ 
carried off the greatest of prizes by boldness and strength, 
and while still Hving shall have seen his youthful son duly 
obtaining the Pythian crowns. The brazen Jloor of heaven 
indeed is never to be mounted by him, but as many glories 
as we of mortal race attain to, in these he readies to the 
farthest voyage.*' 

But neither by sea^ nor travelling by land canst thou 
discover the wondrous path to the assembly of the Hyper- 
boreans ; with whom Perseus, the leader of the people, once 
feasted, having entered their mansions, when he came upon 
them sacrificing famous hecatombs of asses to the deity ; 
with whose festal banquets and songs of praise Apollo ever is 
especially delighted, and he laughs beholding the rampant 
wantonness of the beasts.^ And in their habits s the muse 
is not an alien yrom Ma ncUion ; but everywhere choral bands 
of maidens, and the tones of lyres, and the sounds of flutes 
are agitated,^ and with the golden laurel having wreathed 
their locks they feast joyously. And neither disease nor de- 

^ y. 12 : or, but his inborn valour makes him tread in the steps of his 
sire, &c. *^ y. Id : or, of the honours in Greece. 

^ y. 22 : or, " the ddity alone may have his heart free fit>m aor- 
row."— J7. 

* v. 29 : or, he measures out ihe»e to the extreme bound of sailing, 
». e, tkeae he carries out, or goes through, to the furthest point of perfection. 

' v. 86 : i. e. the wanton play of uie rearing and braying bnites. 

f v. 87 : or, in agreement with their manners.. 

^ v. 89 : or, are roused ; or, are awakened into life. 
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stractive old age approaches^ the sacred race; but apart from 
toils and battles thej dwell, incurring not the penalty of 
ligorons Nemesis. But breathing forth valour, the son of 
B^ae in times past came, and Athene led him, to the throng 
of blessed men ; and before HuU he visited the Hyperboreans 
he slew the Gorgon, and came bringing to the islanders i the 
head variegated with hair of snakes,^ a stony death. But, if 
the gods perform it, nought ever appears to be incredible for 
me to wonder at. 

Best thy oar, O Muse, and speedily fasten firm in the earth 
the anchor dropped from the prow, so as to be ^ bulwark against 
the sunken rock. For the flower of hymns of praise, like a 
bee hovering here and there, directs my song at one time to 
one, and at another time to another.^ 

But I trust, while the Ephyraeans pour forth around the 
Peneus my sweet strain, to render with these my songs Hip- 
pocleas even still more conspicuous among his equals in age 
and his elders on account of the crowns he has won, and to 
fnake Mm the object of care to youtlifiil maidens. For the 
love of differeivt objects inwardly excites the minds of differ- 
ent men ; but what each eagerly desires to gain, let eadi if 
he shall liave obtained it, hold £afit™ his heart's desire, sur« 
passing ^words, which he now possesses ; for what will happen 
in a year's time is without mark whereby to foreknow it. 

I confide in the gentle friendship of Thorax," who eagerly 
desires my services" and has yoked the four-horsed car of the 
Pierides, loving me who love him in return, leading me who 
again lead him kindly.P 

To him that maketh proof, both gold and the upright 
mind shine when tested.^ 

We shall praise indeed the noble brothers qf Thoraaf be« 

W. 41 : lit. is mingled with. 

W. 47 : 1. 1. to the Seriphiani . 

^ V. 48 : %.t. with snaky locks. 

^ T. 54 : w, like a bee, nishes first to one and then to another sabject. 

■* Y. 62 : tjTy enjoy. 

* V. 64 : one of the Aleuadse, at whose request Pindar composed 
this ode. ** y. 65 : w, labours for my sake. 

^ Y. 66 : f. e. who both of ns do each other mutual good offices in turn. 

1 Y. 67 : i* & true friendidiip is known by the proof of adyersity, aa 
gold is Imown by the touchstone. 

' Y. 69 : ut, Euiypylus and Thrasydttus, 
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cause they raise aloft the republic of the ThessalianBy and 
promote its advancemeixt ; for the hereditaij-cheriahed 
guidance of states is in the hands of the good. 
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Inscribed to Thrasydseus, a boy of Thebes, victorious in the stadium of 
boys : 01. 75, 3. B.O. 478 : sung at Thebes, in the triumphal proces- 
aion to the temple of Apollo Ismenus. 

ABGUMENT. 

1 — 16 : Invocation of the conqueror's native deities, Semele, Ino, and 
Alcmena. 17 — 37 : Digression on the story of Orestes and the crime 
of Clytemnestra. 38 — ^64 : Pnuse of the conqueror's and his fiither's 
victories ; their fortune above that of tyrants. 

Daughters of Cadmus, Semele dwelling in the same city as' 
the Olympian goddesses, and Ino Lencothea, partner of the 
same chamber with^ the Ocean Nereids, come with the 
mother of Heracles, parent of the best of children, to Melia,^ 
to the sanctuary where golden tripods are treasured ; the 
treasu/rt/ which Loxias has especially honoured and named 
Ismenium,** veracious seat of prophets. 

O daughters of Harmonia, wMther even now he calls the 
assembled troop of heroines that dwell in the country* to 
come together ; that, at the commencement of evening, yon 
may loudly celebrate hallowed Themis and Pytho and the 
navel of the earth that judgeth righteously, a song of praise 
for seven-gated Thebes and the games of Cirrha ; in which 
Thrasydaeus has rendered famous^ his paternal hearth, by 
casting upon it the third crown of mctoryfi conquering in]the 
rich fields of Pylades,^ the friend of Laconian Orestes. 

Whom in truth, when his father was murdered, Arsinoe, 
his nurse, rescued from the cruel hands of Clytemnestra, out 

■ or, neighbour of. * i. «. companion o£ 

' V. 4 : a deified heroine, mother of Ismenius and Tenerus. 
' cr, seat of knowledge. Qu. " or, of local heroines. 

' V. 18 : or, has caused to be remembered. 

' V. 14 : or, "in which Thrasyd»us reminded his &mily of former 
victories by adding a third," or, ifivatn fi, has put a subject in my mind. 
^^ V. 15 : t. 0. in Crissa, near BelpM. 
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of the woefbl stratagem, when the pitilew woman, with the 
bright braaB aefnt,' along with the spirit of Agamemnon to the 
shady bank of the Acheron, Dardanian Cassandra, daughter 
of Priam.^ Whether was it so, that Iphigenia slaughterod at 
the Euripns, far firom her native country, provoked her to 
arouse her wrath fierce of device ) i Or was it that nocturnal 
embraces led her astray, seduced by a stranger's bed 1 But 
this is the most hatefol sia for youthful wives to commit, 
and (me lohich it is impossible to conceal, because of the 
toBgues of others ; for townsfolk are given to evil speaking. 
For prosperity has envy to accompany it not less than 
itself;^ but one who lives in a low station,^ mxirmurs"^ un* 
heeded. 

So the hero son of Atreus, having returned at length to 
&r-famed Amyclse, himself died, and brought to destruction 
the prophetic maiden, after that he had destroyed the luxu- 
rious houses^ ai the Trojans, burnt along loUh Ihevr'city on 
account of Helen.^ 

So it was that he, the infant chi1d,P came to Strophius, his 
aged Mend, dwelling at the foot of Parnassus ; but by the 
help of tarrying Ares^i he killed his liiother, and laid 
iSgisthus low with murderous destruction.' 

Either, in truth, O my Mend, I have strayed M>m my 
path at the meeting of the roads where the paths inter- 
change, having previously advanced by a straight track, or 
some wind has cast me out of my course, as it does a skiff on 
the sea. 

But it is thy part, O Muse, since for my pay thou hast 
agreed to lend thy voice hired for silver, to apply thy voice^ 
to various themes, either now at all events for his fitther the 
Pythian victor, or for Thrasydffius, whose gladness and glory 
blazes bright. 

* y. 19 : Wf daughter of Priam ofispring of Dardanus. 
^ Wy which raged with a heavy hand. ' 

^ T. 29 : i. €. entails a proportionate amount of envy. 

* V. 30 : or, of a low spirit. " v, 80 : Qu. utters his calumnies. 
■ V. 34 : lit, houses of luxury. 

* V. 34 : Wf when he had deprived of their luxury the houses of the 
Trojans, burnt, or, worn out, on account of Helen. 

' V. 35 : or, head. ^ v. 36 : or, with late slaughter. 

' V. 37 : or, laid ^gisthus low on the veiy place of AgameumwiC* 
murder. * v. 42 : or, wag thy tongue on, &c. 
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In tlie first place victorioiis in the cliariots^ they in times 
past obtained the swift Olympic glory of renowned contests^ 
with their steeds ; and at I^ho too, having descended as 
competitors to the naked stadium, they put to shame the 
Grecian host by their speed. May I love the honours that 
the gods bestow, seeking only what is attainable,^ while my 
strength lasts.^ For as, of aU conditions of life in the state, 
I find the middle blessed with the longest prosperity,^ I 
despise^ the lot of royalty ; and I strive after distinctions 
which are open to all;y but jealous punishments are averted, » 
if anyone having gained the hif^hest success in these,^ and 
living^n quiet, iTTvoided oZ>«v insolence: and dark 
death will be to him more glorious,** bequeathing to his be- 
loved race the honour of a good name, the best of posses- 
sions. ^ 

Which praise spreads abroad the fame of lolaus son of 
Iphicles, praised in song; and the might of Castor and thee, 
O King Polydeuces, sons of gods ; at one time, every other 
day,^ dwelling in the seat of Therapnae, and at another time 
in Olympus. 

* V. 47 : *. e. the glory of swiftness at Olympia. 

* V. 50 : or, what is moderate. 

^ V. 51 : or, in the vigour of my age. 

* y. 42 : or, flourishing with more Luting happiness. 
^ y. 54 : or, blame. 

7 y. 55 : or, for the sake o^ i, e, to praise, those noble qualities in 
which aU take interest. 

* y. 56 : i. e. Nemesis is averted ; or, reading ^ovtpoi ^ duvvovrat 
&T^, cl ric K.r.X., for the envious are repelled to their own hurt, i. e. 
they injure only themselves. K any one having gained the highest point 
of happiness, &c. &c. or, reading 00ov€poi d*dfivvovTaif rav C* tl tiq jc.r.X. 
even the enyious are repelled, if of these yictories, &c. 

* V. 57 : i- e, in yictories in the public games. 

^ V. 58 : lit, he will at the last obtain a fetirer gloomy destiny. 

' V. 58 : or bequeathing to his beloved &mUy the most excdlent pre- 
smt of possessions, Kpariarav xdpiv xredviav, viz. a gift that is well 
spoken of, limwuov xdpiv, i. e. an honourable name. — Cooib. 

' V. 63 : «. e. on alternate days. 
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Inscribed to Midas of Agrigentum, who twice won the prize for flute- 
pI^Dg in the Pythian games, and onoe in the Panathenssa : OL 71> 3. 
B.C. 494, or Ol. 72, 8. B.G. 490 : sung at Agrigentum, when the 
victor entered the city in triumphal procession. 

ABOUMSKT. 

1—12 : Invocation of Acragas (Agrigentum) hoth as a citv and a heroine. 
13 — 27 : Digression on the invention of the flute by Athene. 27 — 32 : 
Moral reflections on the uncertainty of human happiness. 

I BEG of thee, O lover of splendour, fairest of mortal cities, 
seat of Persephone, thou, who at the banks of Acragas grazed 
by sheep, inhabitest the hill coyered by fisdr buildings, O Queen, 
propitiously to receive, with the good-will both of immortals 
and of men, this crown &om glorious Midas^ borne oflT from 
Pytho; and to receive the man himself that conquered Greece^ 
in the art which, in times past, Pallas Athene discovered, 
weaving into measure^ the deadly wail of the bold Gorgons; 
which, from the maidens' heads, and from the unapproach- 
able heads of the serpents, she heard poured forth in their 
direful distress, when Perseus slew the third portion of the 
sisters,® bringing destined ill both to the seargirt Seriphus and 
to its inhabitants. Truly he blinded the wondrous* race of 
Phorcus, and deadly did he render his marriage gift; to Poly- 
dectes, and deadly/, too, his mother's long slavery, and her 
compulsory union; after that he had violently taken off the 
liead of the fair-cheeked Medusa, he, the son of Danae, who, 
we say, was sprung from self-flowing gold. 

But when from these toils she had rescued the beloved 
hero, the maiden® fashioned the many-toned melody of pipes, 
that, by means of instruments ^ she might imitate the loud- 
sounding wail which forced its ways from the rapid^ jaws of 

* v. 6 : t. e. the assemblage of Grecian competitors. 
^ y. 8 : i. e. imitating in wondrous connection* 
*^ v. 11 : i, e. Medusa, one of the three sisters. 
** V. 13 : CTy divine. • v. 19 : i. e. Pallas. 

' 7. 21 : «. e. by the tone of the modulated instrument. 
« y. 21 : or, which struck her. — Cook, 
*^ y. 20 : «. e, ceaselessly wailing, Qu. clenched, 

H 
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Euryale. The goddess invented it, but, having invented it 
for mortal men to possess, she named it the strain of many 
heads ;^ glorious remembrancer of games to which the people 
flock, when it passes through the slender brass^J and through 
the reeds which grow near the city of the Charites, the c&y 
with beautiful places for the dance ; in the sacred lot of the 
nymph Cephisis^^ faithful witnesses of the skill of the choral 
dancers. 

But if there be any happiness among men, it appears not' 
without toil j but the Deity will -surely, should he so please, 
Bcoomp^ah it"^ even to-day.^ But destiny cannot be avoided ; 
but that time will come, which, throwing a man into unex- 
pected events,® will, contrary to his notions, give a part qf 
what he looks for^ and a part will not give. 

* y. 23 : w, lilie many-headed tune. 

} T. 86 : «. e. ihrovgh the braes moath-pieQa 
^ ▼. 27 : «. e. sear ^e laka Oopais. 
^ Y« 28 : t. e. it cannot be gained* 
^ v. 29 : t. e. man's liai^>ines8. 

* V. 80 : air, and IVoyidence Twily may end H, bring' it to an en^ 
thui day. 

^ v. 31 : or, bringing a man into imexpeotodeiroamataaoes; Qcuqastuig 
him into deiqpair. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE NEMEAN ODES. 



(Extracted from Smith's IHctionary of Greek and Ronum Anti^ities.) 

Keheak Gaines (vifiea, yefiela, or refioia), one of the four 
gi^t national festivals of the Greeks, It was held at 
^eme&j a place near OleonsB in Argolis. The yarious legends 
Inspecting its origin are related in the arguments of the 
Scholiasts to the Kemea of Pindar, with which may be 
compared Pansanias and Apollodorus. All these legends^ 
however, agree in stating, that the Nemea were originally 
ii^tuted by the Seven against Thebes, in commemoration 
of the death of Opheltes, afterwards called Archemorus. 
Whei^ the Seven arrived at Nemea^ and were very thirsty, 
they met Hypsipyle, who was carrying Opheltes, the child 
of the priest of Zeus and of Eurydioe. While she showed 
to the heroes the way to the nearest well, she left the child 
behind, lying in a meadow, which during her absence was 
killed by a dragon. When the Seven on their return saw 
the accident, they slew the dragon, and instituted funeral 
games {ay&y imrdipwc), to* be held every third year 
(rpicri^pucof). Other legends attribute the institution of 
the Nemean Games to Heracles^ after he had slain the 
Nemean lion ; but the more genuine tradition was, that he 
had either revived the ancient games, or at least introduced 
the alteration by which they were from this time celebrated 
in honour of Zeus. That Zeus was the god in honour of 
'vhom the games were afterwards celebrated, is stated by 
Pindar. The games were at first of a warlike character^ 
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and only warriors and their sons were allowed to take part 
in them ; subsequently, however, they were thrown open to 
all the Greeks. The games took place in a grove between 
Cleonse and Phlius. The various games, according to the 
enumemtion of Apolkidonis, -wea» lawsehtamg, nmzong in 
armour in the stadiimi, wrestling, chariot-racing, and discus, 
boxing, throwing the spear, und shooting with the bow, 
to which we ma^ ^d musical contests* Hie Scholiasts on 
Pindar describe the agon very imperfectly as IttttiiccJc and 
yvfiviK6c, The prize given to the victors vnA n/t first a 
olmplet of olive-branches, but afterwards a chaplet of green 
parsley. When this altettttiion was introdticed, is not oertain, 
though it may be inferred from an expresaoft of Fisdar, who 
calls the parsley {viXivov) the fi&rdpa Xtovrogy tliat the new 
prize was believed to have been introdciced by Hemdes. 
The p]:<eflidency at these ga^es, aad the management of 
them, belonged at (fiileTent times to Gleonee, Corinth, and 
Argos, and from the first of these places ^ey are 8(»nerdme8 
called ay^v KXwmioc* The judges who awaided the prizes 
were dressed in black robes, and an intrtaaikoe of their justice, 
when the Argives presided, is reeoided by Pansaaias. 
[Resecting the time at which the Nemean Oames were 
held, the Schdiast on Pindar merely Btates t^iat they weste 
hdd on the 12th of the month of Pfeuiemus, thoogh in another 
passage he makcB a statement which aps^ this assertion. 
Paixsanias speaks of Wint^ !Nemea^ and manifest^ distin- 
guides them £rom otheirs whic^ were held in summer. It 
seems that for a time the celebration of the Neonea was 
neglected, and that they w^a revived in Olympiad 53, 2, 
from which time fiusebins dates the first Nemead. Hence- 
fi>rth it is certain they were ftur a long time celebrated 
regularly twice in every Olympiad, viz. at -die commence- 
tnent cS every second Olympic year in the winter, and soon 
alter the comm^icement of every fourth Olympic year in 
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the summer. About the time of the battle of Marathon it 
became customary in Argolis to reckon according to 
Kemeads. 

In 208 B.C. Philip of Macedonia was honoiu-ed by the 
Argives -with the presidency of the Nemean Games, and 
Quinctius Flaminius proclaimed at the Nemea the freedom 
of the Argives.. The Emperor Hadrian restored the horse- 
racing of boys at the Nemea, which had fallen into disuse ; 
but after his time they do not seem to have been much 
longer celebrated, as they are no longer mentioned by any 
of the writers of the subsequent period. 
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Inacribed to ChromitiB (son of Ageridamtuiand brother-in-law to Hiero), 
TictoriouB in the cbariot-raoe at Nemea: OL 76, 4. B.G. 478, shortly 
after the founding of the city ^tna : sung in the island of Ortygia, in 
the yestibiile of tne Yictor's house, probably in the presence of Hndar. 

ABGUlODfT. 

1—33 : Invocation of Ortygia, praise of SicQy, and of Chromins, for 
his hospitality, ftc. 83— -72 : Digression on the prowess shown by 
Heracles whilst yet in the cradle, and the prophecy of Tiresias of hi» 
future exploits, (Cf. MiUler, Hist of Greek Ut p. 224.) 

Baluowed resting-place of the Alpheus^ Ortygia, scioii* of 
renowned Syracuse, couch ^ of Artemis, sister of Delos,*' from 
thee the sweet-sounding hymn proceeds to set forth the 
mighty praise of the storm-footed steeds, for the sake of ^ 
^tnsean Zeus ; and the car of Chromius and Nemea bid me 
yoke a melody of praise to their victorious deeds. 

And foundations &om the gods were laid together with 
the marvellous worth of that man.® And in success is the 
highest sunuuit of absolute glory; and the Muse loves to 
remember^ mighty contests. 

Scatter now some bright praise for the island which Zeus, 
the lord of Olympus, gave to Persephone, and confirmed to 
her by shaking his locks,8 that he would support^ prosperous 
Sicily, fairest spot of the fruitful earth, by the wealthy ex* 
ceUence of cities.^ And the son of Cronus granted to her a 
people fighting on horseback, mindful of brazen-armed war, 
and often too brought close toJ the golden^ leaves of the 
Olympian olives. 

I have touched upon the seasonably-oflfered abundance of 

• i. e. one of the divisions. ^ i. e. tranquil resting-place. 
« i. e. loved by the goddess equally with Deles. 

•* or, to please. 

• i.e. s^ divine foundation was laid for Chromius's success. 

' or, record. ^ i. e. by his nod, 

i» or, render illustrious. 

i i. e. by the noblest and wealthiest cities. 

i ». e. winning. * ». e. glorious. 
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many subjects,^ Imrling no falsehood."* And I have taken 
my stand at the doors of the court of an hospitable man, 
singing his fair praises, where a meet banquet has been 
adorned for me, and the palace, too, is not without experience 
of strangers from a foreign soil ; and he has obtained hy his 
Mruhieas good men osfrieTvds against those who slander, so as 
to oppose water against smoke.^ 

But Tarious are the arts^ of different men, and it behoves 
every man walking in the straight path to contend byP his 
natural abilities. For strength works with action,^ but mind 
in counsel, so that they to. wbom it belongs by nature'^ can 
foresee the future. 

O son of Agesidamus, in thy way of life^ ofre to he seen the 
uses* both of these exodl&nces and of those.* I love not to keep 
great wealth concealed in my house, but to have the enjoy- 
ment of my possessions^ and to be well spoken of as thence 
assisting my friends ; cmd a Tncm is wise wko dms so; for the 
feors^ of mudi-sofiTefring men come impartial.^ 

But I zealously cleave to Heracles,' ai^using the ancient 
tale conoeming his mightiest deeds of valotrr ;y how that, as 
soon as from the womb of his mother, escaping the pang of 
ker who bors hiiUj the son of Zeus came foith with Wa twin 
brother into wondrous light," how that, / sa^, be went down 
into* the saffiron-dyed swaddling-band, not having escaped 
the notice of Here of the golden throne ; but i^e Queen of 
the gods, incensed in her sj^t, forthwith sent serpents. 
They indeed, the gates having been opened,^ went to the 

^ t. e. npo& the abundscnt and opportime praises of ^cily ; or, I have 
gained an approach to. a subject oifiOTing many opportunilaes. 

"* «. tf. fipeakiag nought beyond the tnitii* 

^ i. e* against envy ; or, #o a« to throw water on the smoking 
embers. <* or, excellences. p or, according to. 

4 i, e. shows itself in action. 

' i. e. so that they who have the natural faculty of doing so. 

* or, character. * or, advantages. 

^ i. e. thou employest both excellences, both courage and prudence. 

^ or, boding expectations. 

^ i. e, for the inconstancy of human fortune, and the fear of a change 
from prosperity to adversity, reach all alike. 

^ i.e,l readily call to mind his valiant deeds* 

3^ or, wakening the ancient tale of his valour on occasion of mightiest 
deeds of valour mich as Chromvua has now performed^ 

* i. e. into the light of day. ^ ue, was wrapped in. 
^ i. e. through the open gates. 
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wide recess of the inmost chamber, eagerly desiring to 
tntwine around the children their swiftly-moving jaws ; but 
lie raised against them erect his head, and first essayed the 
battle, having seized by the throats the two serpents with 
the hands from which none could escape, and from them 
ikus strangled, lapee of time extinguished the lives from their 
enonnous limbs.** But straightway an intolerable shaft of 
fear struck the female attendants, as many as happened to 
1)6 giving succour at the couch of Alcmena ; for ehe herself 
inasmuch as they fled infea/r, having leaped from her couch 
upon her feet undressed, yet* endeavoured to repel the fury 
of the monsters. And quickly the leaders of the Cadmeans, 
M, in brazen arm^s thronging ran in, and Amphitryon came* 
hrandishinga sword naked of its scabbard, J.9nj9^«^on>8mitten 
by sharp grief. For a woe of hJA own presses every one alike, 
hut the heart is soon untroubled concerning another's gri6£ 

And he stood affected with grievous and sweet amazement. 
For he beheld the uncommon courage and might of his son ; 
and the imnaortalB had made the tidings of the messengers 
to be contradictooy. And he summoned the distinguished 
prophet of highest Zeus, who dwelt near at hand, the true 
seer Tiresias j and he explained to him and to all his host 
^hat fbrtujaes he^ Hercbdes, should meet with, how maoiy 
lawless mcMisters he should slay on the land, and how many 
in the ocean ; and many a most hateful man walking in 
crooked insolence did the pntphet assert that he, fferctdes, 
should give to death. For when, too, the gods in the plain 
of Phlegra should advance in battle against the giants, by 
the blows of his shafts, he said, that their splendid haur 
should be defiled with dust ; but that he verily in peace for 
^ time should obtain for aye^ rest, having received the 
excellent reward of his mighty toik»^ in blissful mansions 
having received blooming Hebe as his bride, and celebrating 
liis marriage feast, dwelling near Zeus the son of Oronus, 
^ould be content with 8 his august home. 

*^ i. e., the length of tame during which their necks were «qiiaezed 
<!au8ed life to leave their enormous limbs. 
^ ». e. though only haJf-dad. " wx^Xv dsL-^B, 

' or, reading ev ^x*P¥> i^^o^- ^th Dimen, &c., but that he verily in 
P^V)e having obtained for all eternity UBintemipted rest from his mighty 
toils, the ezoeilent reward qf Ai« labours. « or, rejoioe in. 
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Inscribed to Tunodemus, an Athenian, yictorious in the Pancratium : 

date unknown : sung at Athens, 

AB6UMENT. 

1«— 5 : As the Homeridse begin from Zeus, so Timodemus has won his 
first victory in the grove of Nemean Zeus. 6 — 25 : He will win also 
in the Isthmian and Pythian games ; a prediction supported by the 
numerous triumphs of the natives of Salamis and Ihe Acharnians, 
with whom the fiunily of Timodemus was connected. 

"Whence the Homeridse, bards of continuous strains, generally 
commence the opening of their song from Zeus, so also* has 
this man received^ the first commencement of victory in the 
sacred games, in the grove famed in song of Nemean Zeus. 

It is stni due, if destiny,® guiding him straight in the path 
that his father trod,d hath given him an ornament to mighty 
Athens, that the son of Timonous should also cull the &irest 
prime of the Isthmian games, and should conquer in the 
Pythian contests. And it is reasonable that Orion should 
advance not far from the mountain Pleiads.® 

But Salamis, in sooth, has power to rear a warrior hero. 
In Troy, indeed, Hector heard of ^ the force of Ajax ; and 
thee, O Timodemus, the sturdy-souled might of the pancra- 
tium will promote to honour. And Achamse, famed of 
ancient days, ahounds in heroes ; and as concerns all things 
in the games,? the Timodemidse are named hefore all others 
as far superior. 

Near lofby Parnassus first, they bore off six victories from 
the contests j hut,^ at the hands of Corinthian men asjtulges 
of the gcmveSy in the winding vales of valiant Pelops, they, 
before this time, were brought near to^ eight crowns ; and 
seven they won in Nemea; and at home m Athens, more 

* t. e. as the Homeridse commence their song from Zeus, so too. 
^ or, gained. ' or, his time of life. 
^ i,e. in the path of victory. 

* i. e. that Orion should follow close hehind them ; q. d, it is prohahle 
that he who has won in one contest, will also win in others to come. 

' i. e, felt. ' i. e. in the games as &r as concerns them* 

^ i. e, and next. ^ i. e. they won. 
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tbaa can be oonnted in the contest of Zeus.^ Wliom,^ O 
citizens^ celebrate in your songs for Timodemus* sake at his 
glorious return, and begin the song with sweet-strained voice. 
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iDscribed to AristodeideB (boh of Aristophanes) of JEgiiUk, victorioufi in 
the Pancratium. The ode was composed long after the victory which 
it celebrates, and was sent to ^gina and sung at the commemoration of 
the victory on the return of the Nemean festival, before the conquest 
of ^gina by the Athenians : 01. 80, 8 or 4» B.C. 458 or 467. 

ABouuiirr. 

1—12 : Proemium. Invocation of the Muse. 12 — 26 : The praise of 
Aristocleides, whom the poet declares to have performed deeds worthy 
of the ancient Myrmidons, and to have reached the pillars of Hercules. 
26 — 64 : Eulogy of the valiant acts of the ^acidas, through all the 
three stages of human life. 65 — end : The poet returns to Aristo- 
cleides, and completes the catalogue of his acmevements. 

HONOUBED Muse, our mother, I entreat thee, come on the 
high festival of the Nemean games to the Doric isle .^Sijgina, 
frequented by many a stranger. Since by the water of the 
Asopus, youths who build honied songs of triumph await, 
eagerly expecting thy voice. 

One deed thirsts for one reward, and another for another, 
and victory in the games most loves the song, the meetest 
attendant of crowns of victory and deeds of excellence. Of 
which m/dody a bounteous supply afford from my skill. But 
oonmience, O Muse, daughter of Zeus, the excellent hymn to 
the Lord of the cloudy heaven, and I will join it to their 
lays and to the lyre. And Zeus will hold this thy labour 
pleasing, the ornament as it were of the land,* where dwelt 
of old the Myrmidons, whose anciently-famed assembly of 
the gamfies Aristocleides, by thy ordinance,^ did not disgrace 
with the reproach of cowardice, by yielding, in the very 
mighty host of the Pancratium; but of wearisome blows 

^ i. e. in the Olympeia at Athens. * i. e. Zeus. 

* V. 12 : or, and the grace of this land, i. e. iJfie chorus, shall have 
a pleasing toil — B. ; or, and the ode will have a pleasing labour, viz. the 
honourincr of a land. — Coolc, 

^ V. 15 : i. e, thanks to thee. 
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a wholesome remedhf, viz. tbe praise of Tietoiy in Nemea^ 
oertainlj with-tihe-deep-plainy doih he bear ofil^ 

But sinoe^ fair of person and aohieving deeds worthy or 
his form, the son of Aristophanes has reached the highest 
praises of manhood, yet no farther onwards it is easy /or 
him to traverse the impassable sea beyond the pillars of 
Heracles, which the hero-god placed as illustrious witnesses 
of his fa/rthest voyaging; and he subdued enormous monsters 
in the deep, and he thoroughly searched out the streams of 
the swamps until he reached the home-conductiug goal of his 
return,^ and he defined the earth.® 

My spirit, to what foreign promontory^ dost thou turn 
aside my course 1 To -^3Eacus and to his race I bid thee bring 
thy Muse. 

And the bloom of justice, tvh/i<^ is to praise the brave, 
attends this my word ; nor are desires for what is alien 
preferable for a man to have.? Seek for syh^eck mcUter at 
home ; and thou hast already a fitting theme for praiae, ac^ 
as to sing something sweet. 

In ancieiit excellence^ Peleus rejoiced/ when he had cut 
his ^seceding great ^ear ; Pdeu9^ who too alone witibout an. 
army took loloos, and won Tnaritime Thetis not witiatoai 
toil. And widely-potent Telamon^ l^e oomirade of labui^ 
overcame Laomedon ; and of yore he fallowed him^ againai 
ihe might of the Amazons armed with the brazen bow, nor 
did fear that tameth men qudl the vigour of his souL 

Eut, by innate excellence one mi^tilj prevails ; but he 
who hath <ndy what he has learnt, he^ 1 90fy^ a man desdtate of 
real worth, being of one spirit at one time and of anofther at 
another time;,, never deso^ds ^ with a sure foot, but triea at 
nnmberless excellenees with a mind that completes nothing. 

•^ V. 18 : or, he bears off in low-lying Nemea certainly^ the praise of 
victory, a healthful remedy of painful blows. 

*^ V. 25 : %.€. the goal or limit that sent him back on hia return home^ 
wardsk 

' y. 26 : i. e. made it known to extend thus fiur, and no furth^. 

' V. 27 : dxpav, Qu. coast. 

8f V. 30 : i. e. celebrate not foreign glory before satire worth. 

^ V. 82 : i. e. though advanced in years. 

W. 83 : or, Peleus still rejoices in his ancient &me for noble deeda^ 
{. e. is still praised in ancient tales of yaUant deeds, or, among ancient 
worthies. ^r. 99: ». c lolaus. 

W. 42 : or, comes not to the mark. 
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The 7«IIov->baired Adiillefl dwelling sJt first** in the home 
of Philjra^ being a diild used to play at mighty deeds, often 
bfandisdiing with his hands his jave&n with alK)rt head, and 
Hke the winds in swifhiesa used in combat to work slaughter 
on the fierce lions, and used to slay wild boars, and bore 
their breathlesB bodies^ to the Centaur the son of Cronus; as 
soon as he was six years old^ and so he did through all the 
after time r him would Artemis and the bold Athena look 
with marvel on, as he slew the stags without the aid of dogs 
and ensnaring nets ; for he jMrevailed by swiftness of foot. 

But I hftTe io uil this tale told by those of former days ; 
how ikcA sage Chiron reared Jason within his strong roo^ and 
next AsdepiuB, wikom he taught the soft-handed adminis- 
tenng oi ranedieB ; and how Ihat at another time he gave in 
inarriage to Pdeua Nereus* daughter with her fair firuits,® 
and reared for her her mightiest offspring, nourishing his 
whole sold with all that was befittiug ; in order that, wafted 
hy the sea-blasts of the winds beneath Troy, he might 
withstand the spear-clashing waivcxy of the Lycians and 
Phrygians and Dardanians, and engaging his hands in battle 
with the 8|iear-bearing Ethiopians, that he might fix it in 
his iQind,P that their, masteor Memnon, the bold cousin of 
Helenus, mi^t m> mere return back home. 

The &r-shining glory of the j^lacidsB is attached to this 
quarter; 4 O Zeus, thee I address, for they {the jEacidoe) a/re 
thy blood, and to thee belongs the Nememi contest, which 
my hynm has aimed at/ chantinff with the voices of youths 
oireet piaiaeB m hanoor of the k^d 

And a loud acclaim well befits Tictorions Aristocleides, 
who has wedded to glorious report this island and the holy 
Morion by hia prions endeavours to (ibtam victory in the 

In trial the perfection of those things is clearly seen, in 
which a man is superior to others; tmd thus i$ ^ mperianty 
of Arietoekides seen^ as a child among young children, and as 

"* V. 43 : or, abiding one portion of his life^ i. e. daring his youthful yean. 

'^{v. 48 : or, with breathless^ t. e. panting frame, bore tJiem. 

** V. 56 : or, the parent of fiiir fruits ; Qu. " blessizig the fruits of 
woman's womb." — Wordtwori^. A the/ns and A ttica, 

' T. 62 : *. e. might especially provide. 

'^ V. 64 : or, is connected with, hangs from, this quarter, i, e, from 
the deeds of Achilles. 

^ y. Q5: i, e, has endeavoured to set forth. 
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a man among men, and a tliird time" among the elders ; 
according to the portion of life which we severally hold, ^^}e 
the race of mortals. And length of life biiugs also four 
excellences,* and bids us think wisely of the present.^ Frona 
which he is not distant/ 

Farewell, my friend ! I send in truth to thee this honey 
mingled with white mill^^ and the mingled foam^ hangs 
round ^ brinij a draught to be sung with the ^olian 
breath of flutes, late though it be. But amongst the winged 
ones the eagle is swifb j the eagle that suddenly seizes, though 
chasing after it from afar, his blood-stained prey with his 
talons; but croaking daws haunt the lowly regions. On 
thee, &ir-enthroned Clio &.youring, on account of thy vic- 
torious courage, from !N'emea and from Epidaurus, and from. 
Megara too hath the light of glory shone. 
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Inscribed to Timasarchus (son of Timocritus) of^gmsi, Tictorious in the 
wrestling-match of boys ; probably shortly before 01. 80. B.C. 4^56 ; 
sang in ^gina while the procession was moving through the streets 
of the city, 

ARQUMENT. 

Froemium. 1 — 8 : The power of song to refresh and solace after the 
toils of the contest. 9 — 32 : Praise of the. victories of Timasarchus. 
82 — 69 : The poet recalls himself from this theme, and after con- 
descending to notice and castigate those who maligned him and his 
poetic powers, passes on to the praise of the race of the ^acidaB and 
their worship in many lands. 69 — end : Praise of the race of the 
Theandridse (the conqueror's &mily) ; of Callicles the uncle ; and 
Euphanes a poet, the grandfather of the conqueror; and Melesias, his 
train ing-master . 

The mirth of the banquet is the best physician for toils that 
are decided ; but sage lays, daughters of the Muses, soothe 

■ V. 73 : or, reading rplrov fitpoQf his third portion of superiority. 

* v. 74 : i. e., gives us a fourth wisdom too. 

* V. 75 : i. e. bids us enjoy the present moment. 

^ V. 76 : i. e. all which excellences are possessed by Aristooleides. 
^ V. 77 : i.e. this sweet Boeotian draught to thy bsmquet. 

* V. 78 : or, froth, of the liguor. 
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lum« when they reach him. Nor doth warm water so much 
re&eah-by-moistening the limbs, as praise linked with the 
lyre. And words outlive the deeds they oddrraiey whatever 
vmdsy with the aid of the Charites, the tongue may draw 
out from the deep heart. 

May it be allowed me to dedicate this stroMi^ to Zeus son 
of Cronus, and to Nemea and to^ the wrestling of Timesar- 
chus, as a prelude to my hymn ; and may the fidr-towered 
seat of the j^Sacidie^ receive it, JSgina which is, by its justice 
that aideth the stranger, a common light ^ to all. 

But if thy fikther Timocritus were still warmed by the 
enlivening sun, oft harping the changeful strain, he would, 
indinbg his nund to this aong, have swelled the hymn of 
Victory which sends Ihee the wreath of garlands both from 
the Gleonsean contest,^ and from brilliant honoured Athens, 
and vxm in seven-gated Thebes; since near the stately tomb 
of Amphitryon the Cadmflsans not unwilling covered him 
with flowers for .^gina's sake. For coming as a friend to 
friends, he passed down the hospitable city to the blissful hall 
of Heracles,^ with whom of yore the mighty Telamon over- 
threw Troy and the Meropes and the huge warrior terrific 
Alcyoneus, yet not before he had destroyed twelve four- 
yoked cars with a mass of rock, and twice as many heroes, 
tamers of the steed, that rode therein. That man would 
appear unskilled ia the fortune of war,8 who does not under- 
staud the old proverb ; for it is likely that " he who does 
must also suffer."^ 

But to make a long digression, the law of my song and 
the hasteniag hours forbid me ; and by a charm am I drawn 
away to touch upon the day of the new-moon.^ Nevertheless, 
my hea/rt, although the deep ocean brine holds thee up to 
the waist, resist the treachery ji cmd then we shall seem, fax 

. * V. 3 : *. 6. the victorious athlete, or theiUi i. e. the toils. 

** V. 9 : or, TO fioi aj|, ie.r.X. wherefore may it be allowed me, &c. 

*= V. 12 : i. e. -^gina. <* v. 13 : or, safety. • v. 17 : *. e. from Nemea. 

' V. 24 : or, he entered as a resting-plaoe the hospitable city to 
approach, Qu. to offer his vows at, the blissful haU of Heracles, i. e^ the 
Heracleum or g3rmiiasium of Heracles. 

«f V. 30 : or, um:6ad in battles. 

^ T. 32 : (yr, since it is right that a doer should also be a sufferer. 

W. 85 : t. €. to celebrate the victory now before me. 

-^ V. 37 : or, plot, i. e. the calumnies of envious detr^tctors. 

I 
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9up6ri(»r to our adveisarie^ to depart^ in gloiy ; but some 
otb/er man with «ivious look revolyes a irain thought in 
secret, coming to nought. But to me whatever escelleiice 
ruling destiny haa afiaigued, weU I know thai: coming time 
shall accomplish it, predestined. ^ 

Weave, my sweet lyre, this strain also forthwith, conjoined 
with Lydian harmony, beloved by CBnone"* and by Cyprus too, 
where Teucer the son of Telamon rules fax horn, his native 
soil ; but Ajax sways as a tutelary god his pafceruAl native 
Salamis ; and in the EuxLae Sea Achilles rule9 a bright island ; 
aud Thetis rules in Pthia, and Neoptolemus in £u>stretch£ag 
Epirus, where the projecting promontories that give pasture 
to the cattle gradually slope, begioning from Dodona^ to the 
Ionian Sea. But loleos at the foot of Felion, did Peleus, 
having approached it with hostile hand, give reduced to 
slavery, to the HaemoniaQfl,^ having experienced the crafty 
arts of Hippolyta the i^oxise of AxMstus. And by means of 
the cunningly-wrought sword, AGOsttm the son of Pelias by 
ambuscade was preparing death for him ;^ but Chiron waarded 
off ^ danger and brought what was destined by Zeus to ita 
accomplishment : and having quelled aU-mi^hty fire and 
8ha^ daws of duing lioil, lOid the edgeT<Urest teeth, 
he wedded one of the high-throned Nereids, and beheld the 
orbed throne, seated on which the kings of hei^en and of 
ocean showed forth to himP the gifts and the power thai 
toould endu/re to his posterity. 

Beyond the westward of Gadeira^ we cannot pass : torn 
back again to the land of Europa the tackling of the ship ; 
for it would be impossible to me to go through the whole 
tale of the sons of Macua, 

And for the Theandrid» have I come a ready herald of 
the games that-strengthen-the-limba at 01ympia> and at the 
Isthmus, and at Nemea too, by agreement. Where as often 
as they contend, they return not home without crowns glori- 
ous with firuit ; where we hear that thy dan, Timasarchus, 

^ V. 38 : w», oome to land. 

W. 44 : i. €. well I know that tii» ftttore wSH dedare my merit in 
poetry, of what sort it is. 
^ V. 46 : t. e, by JBgina. " v. iS6 : i e. the TheaaaliaDfl. 

^ y. 59: i. e. Peleus. ' v. 68 : 4. e. let him see. 

4 y. 68 : Qades. 
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mimstera to' the Iftjs of victory. Bat if in truth thon 
biddest me also rtaae for Callicles thj mother's brother a pi^ 
iar whiter than Parian stone^ gold when refined throWB out 
fizll lustre, a&d a hymn that tells of valiant deeds makes a 
man equal in. fortane to kings; iher^on let him ihiAigk 
dwelling near Acheron, obtain my loud-sounding tongue* at 
^ Idkmiaafi gorniea^ where, in the oontesk of the deep-roaring 
Wielder of the tzidenti he flourished with Cbrinthian pars- 
ley;^ whom Euphanes, thy aged gnuuhdre^ O boy, in timse 
past sang. 

But todiflfereiit persons there are differmt contemporaries;*^ 
but what 684^ has seen, these deeds each one thinks he him- 
aelf can best telL 

In what manner would one that should praise Melesias 
twigt back the strife,^ interweaving his words,'' unoonquer- 
able in his soi^^ for Ms antagoniat to overthrow, gentle- 
minded towards the good, but a fitttse opponent to his 
adveisariea. 
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Inscribed to Pytheas (son of Lampo) of ^gina, victorions in the 
Pancratium of the boys, at a date previous to the battle of Salamis, 
B.G. 4S0 : BOng at a lanquet in JSgins. 

ABOUMENT. 

1--9 : IVoemium. The poet announoes the victory of Pytheas. 9 — 18 : 
Ihe prayers of the ^acidai at the altar of Zeus ; their flight from, 
^gina. 19^-37 : The cbasttty of Peleus and his glorious nuptials. 
37 — end : The poet returns to the BMttor in hand, and praisee the 
vidni^B fiEUBulj, and hia tnoDing-master Manander, 

Ko sculptor am I so as to carve statues that wiU stand 
stationary and rest firm upon their base,* but upon erery 

' V. 79 : or, is pre-eminent in, is foremost in. 
' V. 86 : t. e. my tongue loud in his praise. 

* V. 88 : t. e. won the parsley crown. 

^ V. 91 : t. e. each dinbrent conqueror has a different poet con- 
temporary with him to amg his expIoat& 
^ V. 93 : i. €. straggle in the contest aS ipmiftfjne, 

* V. 96 : i. e. coining new phtaHS is hts praise. 

* T. d4 : 0r, in hiB dknoorsei 

* V. 1 : ot, aeoording to DiMo^ '^^restiaff upon tlie same baae.'^ 

I2 
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vessel of burthen and light bark,^ sweet song, proceed forth 
irom ^gina^ and announce abroad that Pytheas, the mighty 
son of limpo, has borne off the wreath of the Pancratium at 
Nemea^ though not showing on his chin the bloom of 
Bummer-hue, tender mother of the vine-down, and has 
honoured the warrior heroes the --^Eacidse, sprung up from 
Cronus and Zeus and from the golden Nereids, and his 
mother-country, a land friendly to strangers. 

Which, formerly standing by the altar of the Hellenian 
father, the renowned sons of Endais and the might of 
Idngly Phocus prayed might be blessed with brave men and 
renowned for ships, and stretched forth together their hands 
to heaven — Fhoaus, I say, the son of the goddess, whom 
Psamathea bore on the shore of the ocean. 

I fear to tell of a monstrous deed ventured upon not with 
•justice, how in truth they came to leave the glorious island 
and what fortune ° drove the valiant heroes from CEnone. 
I will pause : not every Iruth, though strictly true, is better 
for showing its face ;^ and silence is often the wisest thing 
for a man to imderstand. But if it be resolved by me to 
praise their wealth, or thei/r might of hands, or steel-clad war, 
let some one mark me out long leaps from this point :® I have 
a light spring of the knees, and so do the eagles fly beyond 
the ocean. 

And graciously to them too did the most lovely band of the 
Muses sing on Pelion, and in the midst of them- did Apollo, 
running over the seven-tongued lyre with the golden quill, 
lead through all the various moods.^ And they in the first 
place, commencing the song from Zeus, hymned the revered 
Thetis and Peleus, and how delicate Hippolyta, daughter of 
Cretheus, sought to destroy him by craft, having persuaded 
his friend the king of the Magnesians her consort by cunning 
plots, and she concocted a false fabricated tale, namely, how 
that he attempted nuptial intercourse tvith her in the mar- 
riage couch of Acastus ; but the contrary was the truth ; for 
often and with all her might guileftdly-speaking did she 

'^ y. 2 : i.e. on eveiy vessel whether great or smalL 
^ v. 16 : Qu. or, what angry deity. 
<* V. 17 : i.e, not every trutn is profitably disclosed. 
< y. 20 : i. e. mark out the subject ; Qu. starting from the exploits of 
the ^acidjB, or from the death of Phocus. ' v. 25 : w, strains. 
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entreat Mm. His fionl the holds words stung ; and forth- 
with he refdaed the efmbroM of the bride, fearing the wrath 
of the host-protecting Sire. But Zeus, the monarch of the 
immortals, that raiseth the clouds, perceived the deed from 
heaven, and pronoised that soon he would obtain one of the 
Nereids with spindles of gold as an ocean bride for hirriy 
baying persuaded Poseidon their kiusma.n, who from JEgBd 
ofb resorts to the famed Dorian Isthmus, where joyous bands 
with the noise of the pipe receive him their god, and contend 
with the hardy strength of Hmbs. 

But the innate gift that each man has, gives decision about 
all achievements.^ And thou in ^gina, O Euth3rmenes, 
having fallen into the arms of the goddess Victory, hast 
obtained hymns of varied strain. Surely even now too thy 
uncle^ praises his kindred sprung from the same ancestors,i 
Pytheas, who has followed closely in his steps. Nemea 
favours him and the month of his country,^ which Apollo 
loved ; and those of his own age who came to contest against 
him did he conquer, both at home^ and at the hill of Nisus 
with sweet glades. And I rejoice, because the whole city 
contends for distinctions."^ 

Know that thou hast obtained, with the aid" of Menander, 
a sweet return of thy toils : and it is right that &*om Athens 
should come the master of athletes.*' 

But if thou hast come to sing Themistius, slack no more 
in zeal : utter thy voice, and stretch forth the sails to the 
yard-arm of the mast-head, and proclaim him as a boxer, 
and that he has carried off a double prize in the Pancratium 
at Epidaurus,P and to the vestibule of -^acus brought 
grassly chaplets of flowers, by the favour of the yellow-haired 
Oharites. 

* V. 32 : Qu. wicked words. 

^ Y. 40 : i. e. the inborn strength or skill that each has decides his 
snccess in the games. Perhaps it should rather be rendered, ** But the 
future that is bom with each decides on all his actions." 

W. 43 : 1. e. Euthymenes. 

W. 46 : i. e, thee, his blood relative. 

'^ y. 44 : i. e. the month Delphinius^ in which the Delphinian games 
were held. * v. 45 : i. e. at ^gina. 

" V. 47 : or, for the praise of victory in the games. 

" V. 48 : or, good fortune. ** v. 49 : or, trainer of athletes. 

P V. 63: or, ''that he as a boxer, won at Epidaurus a twofold 
victory." — Cook, 
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inscribed to Alcimidas, the son of Theon, of -^gina, victorious in 
wrestling among the boys, under the training of Melesias, about Ol. 
60. B.C. 460 : suag in Mginay piobably at a banquet of tke fionily 
of the Bassidie. 

ABGUMENT. 

1^ — 7 : Proemium. The likeness and the dissimilarity between the race 
of gods and men. 8 — 25 : It has been the destiny of the Bassidse to 
see gymnastic excellence and success in the games flourish and &il in 
alternate generaticms of their race. 25 — end : Second part of the ode. 
The poet sets forth the praises of the Baeetidse and of ^<gina> "m-lriy^ 
a passing mention also of the j^Sacids. 

One is the race of mea, another is the race of gods, but firom 
one mother we both draw our breath ;^ but a capacity^ alto- 
gether different separates the rcboes <^mm and gods; aLuoe the 
Que is nought, whilst the brazeu heayeu xemsdueth eyer a 
firm sea,t/&r the other. But still iu some. respect do we re- 
semble the immortals, either iu might j mind or in bodily 
frame, though we know not to what goal ^life either by day 
^or uight &.te has written for us torqnu 

And now Alcimidas proves the innate talent of his race,^ 
so that we can see it like as in fruitful fields ', which alter- 
nately at one tnne give to men the plenteous sustenance of 
the plains, and th^n at another time resting, collect their 
strengtlL 

From the &Qr contests of Nemea came the youth that 
contended in the games, who desiring to obtain iliis fortune 
granted him by Zeus, hath now appeared no luckless hunter 
in the wrestling, moving his foot in the footsteps of Praxi- 
damas, his kin(h:ed grandsire. For he being a conqueror at 
Olympia, was the first to crown himself with wreaths of olive 
:&om the Alpheus in honour of the .^^Sacidse, and btf winming 
the crown ^yq times at the Isthmus and thrice at Nemea, 
^ook away the obscurity cf Sodeides, who was the eldest of 

* V. 1 : Perhaps it would be better to render this, o&e is the race of 
men, and one is the race of the gods, and from one mother we both draw 
oior breath. '^ T. 3 ; or, nature. 

•= Y. 9 : QTf his kindred witl^ the gods. 
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the sons of Agesnnadiiuk^ Since the three 'winnen of the 
pmes, who tned the toil, have reached the (Bummit of gloiy. 

But no other fiunily has the boxing-match dispkjed, 
onder divine £ikvour, ae the steward* of more crowns, in any 
oamer (£all HeUasL I tTvsBt,tk(yugh speaking a bold word, to hit 
&e mark before me, sending ferth my shaft as from a bow : 
oome, O muse, direct straight to iH^Jamilff a fair gale of 
poetry of good report For of their heroes that have passed 
away bards and stories have preserved for them the glorious 
deeds, and these are not lacking among the Bassidee : a race 
£uned in ancient story, freighted with their own praises, are 
able to afford, through their lordly deeds, matter for much 
song to those that till the field t^-the Pierides.^ 

For thus too in divine Fytho, having his hands bound with 
the thong,s did Callias, a descendant of this family, of yore 
prevail, pleasing the scions^ of Latona who wields the golden 
spindle, and near Castalia too at evening tide he shone ^ in 
the loud chant of the Charites : the unwearied bridge too of 
ooean,^ in the third-yearly festrral of the surrounding states 
when the bull is slain, honoured Greontidas in the sacred 
pine grove of Poseidon ; and the lion*s fodder^ has often of 
old decked him victorioos beneath the shady primeval moun- 
tarns of Phlius. 

Wide from all sides are the approaches for those skilled 
in ancient stcny to adorn with praise this &mous isle; 
aboe to them°^ the .^Bacidte gave surpassing fortune by 
displaying mighty deeds of valour. Over both land and 
across the sea a&r does their name spread; even to the 
Ethiopians, for that Memnon returned not home, did it fly, 
and a grievous contest Achilles showed them, when having 
descended from his car he slew the bright son of Eos with 
the point of his wrathful spear. 

Ajid this highway of praise the bards of ancient days dis- 
covered, and I too myself follow with all eager zeal ;" but 

** y. 23 : i. e. he won at the games, which his father Socleides had 
fiuled to do. 

* V. 27 : or, as having a store of. ' r. 88 : i. e. to poets. 
B V. 36 : i. e. wearing the cestiis. ^ v. 88 : i. e. children. 

* V. 39 : t. e. he was celebrated. ** v. 40 : i. e. the Isthmus. 

* V. 44 : t. €. the Nemean parsley crown. " v. 48 : i.e. the islanders. 
^ y. 56 : i. e. as they praised the MhfAdsB, so too do I desire to 

follow their example. 
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that one of the waves which in succession rolls before tlie 
keel of the ship is said most to disturb each sailor's mind.^ 

But on wilhng back canning a double burdenP have 
I come as a herald of Aldmidai famB, singing this vic- 
tory the fifth in addition to twenty won from the games 
which men call sacred, which too the renowned race 
of Aldmidas has furnished to he celebrated in 9ong» l>vfro 
Olympic crowns indeed by the precinct of Oronium did the 
random lot deprive thee, O youth, o( thee and Polytimidas. 
Equal to the dolphin through the brine in swiftness could X 
tell of Melesias, MUesias the trainer of hands and of strength. 
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Iiiscribed to Sogenes, son of Thearion, of ^gisa, victorious in the 
Pentathlon of the boys ; Nem. 54. Olymp. 79, 4. B.C. 461 : sung 
in ^gina, 

' ABGUMEITP. 

1^.20 : Froemimn* Sogenes' victory in the Qninquertium^ due to the 
mighty strength inplanted in him by Ilitbyia : poetry is the mirror of 
mighty actions, without whi(^ they must remain in obscurity. 
20—49 : The mythical portion of the ode. Ulysses has been honoured 
even more than he deserved by the poetiy of Homer : Ajax and 
Neoptolemus, though they both met with a grievous death, are now 
held in everlasting honour and renown* 50— ^d : The poet returns 
to the subject before him ; praises Thearion, the &ther of Sogenes, 
speaks in his own defence and his friends, against the censures of the 
j^ginetans, praises Sogenes, and ends by invoking Heracles to 
protect the &mily. 

Ilithtia, assessor of the deep-counselling Fates, child of 
Here of mighty strength, hear, O thou that bringest children 
to the light : without thee we reach not to thy sister Hebe* 
with fair limbs, neither beholding the light nor the dark 
night.^ But we have not breath all alike for similar achieve- 

® V. 58 : t. e. 1 must attend to the task immediately before me, as 
the mariner, has to attend to, and guard against the wave directly before 
his vessel. 

p V. 59 : {, e. the twofold praise of the ^acid» and of the present 
victory of the Bassids. ' or Youth. 

'^ V. 3 : t. e. not during the whole course of our 1I&. 
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iQent% and yarions destinies restrain each man differently, as 
lie is severally bound by &te. 

By thy aid too Sogenes the son of Thearion^ distinguished 
for his prowess, is sung glorious in the contests of the five 
exercises. For be dwells in the city of the spear-clashing 
Jladdse, the dty that loves to hear, the song of victory ; and 
greatly do they desire to cherish a spirit sailed in contests. 
Bat if any one succeed in the contest, he. affords delicious 
subject of song to the streams of the Muses ; for mighty 
feats of strength are clouded by great obscurity, if they lack 
the aid of hymns : but for noble deeds we know a mirror in 
this way only,® i^ through Mnemosyne with the bright 
tiara^ a man wins the recompense of his toils by the fox- 
famed songs of poetry. 

And the wise have loamt when the wind will blow on 
the third day, and lose not ail through desire of gain.^ The 
wealthy and the poor alike come to death. 

But I believe that the fame of Odysseus is become greater 
than in proportion to what he suffered, through the sweet poet 
Homer : once in his fictions and his winged art a something 
majestic dwells and his skill deceives us, leading the mind 
astray by fabled lore ; but the more numerous crowd of men 
have a blind spirit. For if it were possible that it could see 
the truth,® never would the mighty Ajax enraged about the 
arms have driven the polished sword through his breast — 
Ajax whom most mighty ia battle except Achilles, the 
guidance of the straight-blowing Zephyrus conveyed in swift 
ships to the city of Ilus, that he might bring back his spouse 
for the yellow-haired Menelaus. But the wave of death comes 
alike on all, and it faUs on the inglorious and on the 
glorious.^ But there ariseth honour for those heroes whose 
beauteous fame the Deity increases in aid of the memory of 
the deceased,8 who have come to the great navel of wide- 

* V. 14 : ». e. we know but one sole mirror for noble deeds. 

* V. 17 : or, The prudent aailora provide against, or keep a look-out 
for^ the coming wind that will blow on the third day, nor do they, 
through desire of gain, suffer loss by jmttvng ovt to 8ea imprudently. 

' V. 25 : or, For if it were possible to see the truth itself. 
' v. 31 : or, Qu. on the unexpecting, and on the expectant. 
' V. 32 : TtOvaKOTiatv jSoaOoov. If ^oaOoutv is read, it must be joined 
with TiOvaKOTOiv, in the sense ol^ ''valiant men or heroes that have 
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bosomed earUi. But in Pythian pkons, alter that he had 
sacked the city of Priam, Keopiolemus ties buried ; the cUy 
of Frioun where the Danai toiled. Sailing thenoe away he 
missed the isle of Scyros^ and wandering from their course 
he and his companions arrived at Eph jra. Then in MoIosbLsi 
he reigned a brief while, but his &nuly o^ter him, ever bore 
this regal honour; and he departed to the god^ and bore 
with him rich gifts of the &EBt-£raits of the spoik brought 
from Troy ; and there^ a man smote him with a knife, as he 
fell into a quarrel with him about the carcase of the victims^ 
and exceeding grieved were the hospitable Delphians j but 
he only paid ike debt of fsite ; for it was decreed by destiny, 
that some one of the kingly J^3ua.d» entombed in thcU most 
ancient hallowed lawn, should for all time to come abide 
near the £air-built sdirine of the god, and that he shoidd 
there dwel^ keeping order over ^^ festal processions in 
honour of the heroes attended with many a sacrifice, so that 
honoured justice may preside there. Three words will 
suffice ; no Mse witness presides over the contests. J 
. I have courage to sing this a proper course of song derived 
from their own family in honour of the brilliant virtues, 
O ^gina, of thine and Zeus' children ]^ but / loiU rwt 
prolong my praiaesy foor in every work repose from toil is 
sweet, and even honey and the pleasant flowers of Aphrodite 
can pall. 

In natural powers we aU differ according to the manner 
of life that is allotted to each, one having for his share one 
^pedes of talent and others another ; but it is impossible 
iJiat one individual should be so fortimate as to bear ofT 
every kind of happiness : I can mention none to whom Fate 
has given this height of happiness to last. 

departed fr<Mn life ;" but Hermann dotibts the 'possibility of snch an 
expression. ^ v. 40 : i, e. Apollo. * v. 42 : i. e. at Delphi 

J V. 49 : i. e. he maintains his charge strictly and infstllibly. 

^ T. 52: or, there is boldness to me, i. e. I am bold, to sing this {viz. the 
proMef of the jSacidat), a chief path, or an illustrious species of panegyric 
derived from their own funily through w for the brilliant virtues, 
O ^gina, of thine and Zeus' descendants. Dissen on the contrary 
joins T6h with SrpatrO, and renders "This is my boldness, O JEgina, in 
honour of the brilliant virtues of thine and Zeus' children, to sing the 
illustrious praise belonging to the &mily." I hare followed in the text 
the oi-der suggested by Boeckh. 
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Bat O Thearkm, to tbee she gives a befitting measure of 

k wealth, and takes not away thy intellect of soul after thou 

I bulst had the courage to undertake noble deeds.^ I am thy 

f goest-fiiend : Temoviiig fiur dark slander, I will praise thee 

with a truly gkaiooB praise, bringing as it were streams of 

water to a man I love : and this reward is suitable to the 

good. An Acheean man who dwells above "^ the sea of 

looiS) were he near at hand, would not blame me ;° I rely 

on my tie of firiendship with them ; and amongst my own 

compatriots I look round with serene eye, never having 

overst^ped moderation, cmd having removed &r apart from 

me all that is violent : and may all future time come joyous 

to me ! And he that shall have clearly learnt, shall declare 

whether I go beyond the harmony of my strain, pouring 

forth a slanderous song. 

thou by race a Euxenid, Sogenes, I swear that I hav» 
not, going beyond the boundary, flung forth my swift tongue 
M it were a brass-barbed javelin, which sometimes lets go 
&ee<^ from the wrestling-match the neck and strength of the 
(Mete unmoistened by sweat, before that his body is exposed 
to the scorching smLP If toil it were, yet the joy succeeds 
inore abundant. Permit me, in homng time digreesed /mom 
iMf wbject : erven though somewhat borne beyond my subject 
I have lifted up my voice, jet I am not niggardly in paying 
to a conqueror his due praise.^ To weave chaplets is easy : 

^ V. 60 : or, and from thee who didst obtain daring to perform noble 
^loits she takes not utterly away, or, she deprives uiee not of, vigour 
of intellect. "» v. 65 : on or by, Qu. beyond. 

° V. 64 : i, e. not even would the remote Achasan, with whom I am- 
comected in hospitality, blame me, were he near. By '' the Achaean " is 
meant, according to Diss, and B., the Dymseana in Achaia proper, and 
they consider the meaning to be, " from Dyme in the west to lliebea in 
the east, that is, throughout all Greece, in which I enjoy a general 
nght of proxeny, none will blame me or accuse me of calumny. Mr. 
Cookesley thinks the Molossians, the descendants of the Phthiot Achseans, 
^fe meant, and Mr. Donaldson the people of Ciohyrus. 

*• V. 72 ; or, exempts. 

' V. 73 : or, I swear that I have not, missing the mark, flung forth 
my swift tongue as it were a brass-barbed javelin, which sometimes, as 
faUing of its aitn,, dismisses from the games, amd from, all dwiMX of aym- 
petition in the last exercise of the Pentathlon, viz. in the wrestlvng, the neck 
and strength of the candidate unmoistened by sweat, before that his 
hody is exposed to the burning sun. 

*i V. 76 : or, I am not backward to pay a conqueror the praise that is 
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begin the song 'J the Muse in truth joins together gold and 
"white ivory too and the lily flower* from the ocean de'w, 
taking it therefrom.* 

But remembering^ Zeus for JSTemea's sake/ softly rouse, 
my 80id, the noble strain of song. It behoveth on this 
soil^ to celebrate the king of the gods with gentle voice j 
for they say that he begot .Msucua by seed received by liis 
mother the nymph jEgina, jEocus, I say^ the monarch of his 
own renowned country and thy IdndlynliBposed guest-friend, 
O Heracles, and brother. 

But if one man in any way receives benefit from another 
man, we should assert that a neighbour that loveth with 
faithful mind, is to a neighbour a blessing worth every other ; 
and if this too^ the Deity would sanction by thy fevour, 
thine, who didst subdue the giants, Sogenes may be able, 
cherishing a mind obedient to his sire, happily to inhabit 
the wealthy hallowed street of his ancestors : since like as in 
the oar yoles in which four steeds are driven, he ha« his 
house, on either hand that he goeth, between thy shrines.^ 
. O blessed one,' thee it becometh to persuade both the spouse 
of Here and the maid with gleaming eyes to give their aid; 
and thou hast power to give aid to mortals oft against insur- 
mountable difficulties. Would that, for them, having joined 
a life unruffled in youth to a brilliant old age,^ thou mayest 

his due, even if soaring somewhat beyond measitre I have raised my 
voice in his praise. Qu. though I have raised my voice in my own 
praise, or, defence. 

' V. 77 : OTy wait a while; i, e, with a brief delay thou shalt receive a 
worthier chaplet of song. ■ v. 78 : i. e, coral. 

^ V. 79 : i. e. an immortal and precious chaplet, like a crown composed 
of the costliest materials, gold, ivory, and coi^. 
' ' V. 80 : or, making mention of. 

^ v. 80 : or, perhaps simply '*at Nemea," or "around Nemea.*' 

^ V. 84 : i. e. on -/Egina. 

* V. 89 : viz. the law of good neighbourhood. So Donaldson, N. Crat. 
p. 247, renders avixoc K.r.\. " if a god would condescend to, would put 
up with, the law of good neighbours." Or, if the Deity should possess it 
{civ exof), i' e. should possess such a disposition as whcst I have described 
to exist between good neighbours. 

f V. 94 : i. e. he inhabiteth a house that stands between two temples 
of thine, O Heracles, one on either hand, like a four-horse car that hath 
on either side a pole between its two pair of horses. 

* V. 95 : wz. Heracles. 

* V. 99 : or, perhap better, " For would that thou, having joined to 
them a vigorous life both in its youth and in brilliant old age, 
mayest," &c. &c. 
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bring it to a close in bappinesSy and maj their children's 
children ever hold the honour that thej now hold and here- 
after even more. . But my heart shall never allow that it 
hsa carped at Neoptolemns with unseemly words. To repeat 
the same thing three or four times over, like one who 
foolishly repeateth to children ^ Corinth belongs to Zeusi^ 
is but poverty of intellect. 
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Inscribed to Deinis^ son of Megas, of u9Eg^na, twice victorious in the 
Stadium, sung at ^gina in the ^aoeum, Olymp. 80, 8, 4. B.C. 458, 
457. When the victories that it commemorates were obtained, is 
uncertain. 

ABOUMENT. 

1—5 : Proemium. Youth the herald of love. 6 — 16 : The loves of 
Zeus and ^gina, and the birth of i£acu8. 17 — 89 : Envy, the force 
of which Ajax suffered, is deprecated. 40 — end : The victories and 
praises of Deinis^ his &ther Megas, and the £unily of ChariadsB. 

HONOTJiiED beauty of Youth, herald of the ambrosial loves 
of Aphrodite, who, sitting on the eyelids of maidens and 
youths, dost raise aJoft one with the imld hands of compul- 
aion and another with different !* But delightftd it is, when, 
not missing good fortune in every other matter* one is able 
to obtain successful love. 

And in such way the hvea the dispensers of the giffcs of 
the Cyprian goddess attended round the couch of Zeus and 
iEgina ; and a son was bom, king of (Enone, surpassing in 
might and wisdom. Him oft did many pray to see ; for 
uncalled the flower of heroes that dwelt around were willing 
of their own accord to obey his behests ; both those who in 
nigged Athens ruled their people, and the Pelopidse in Sparta. 

A suppliant of -^^Eacus both for the loved city and for the 
citizens, I touch his holy knees ; bearing a Lydian fillet,^ em- 
bellished with loud sounds of theflvJte^ Nemean ornament of 
the two victories in the stadium of Deinis and of his father 
Megas. 

• V. 3 : t. e. handiest with rough treatment. 

*» V. 4 : t. e. when being successAil in every other point. 

€ V. 14 : i. e. an ode in Lydian measure. 
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Bliss, surely, that hatH been planted for maixkind by the 
fiavour of Providence, will abide most lastingly : —-Providence 
that loaded Ginyras too vith vrealth of yore in sea-girt 
Cyprus. I stand on light feet,^ and drawing in my breath 
before I say aught. For much and in many ways has been 
told of Oinyras ; but to devise novel inventions® and to sab* 
ject them to the test of men's jtidgmeni for examination is 
very perilous ; for the praises you may bestow on others are a 
treat for the envious to feed on, and envy ever attacks the 
good, but does not molest the mean. 

Even the son of Telamon did it^ torture and make to fall 
upon his sword. For of a truth one, who though brave of 
heart is not eloquent, oblivion often falls on in an evil 
contest jS but the greatest reward is held out as a premium 
to wily falsehood. For tkus with fraudulent suffirages ihe 
Greeks unjustly took the side of Odysseus, and Ajax deprived 
of the golden arms wrestled with death.^ Yet indeed very 
different were the wounds that they,^ when warring, J inflicted 
with the spear that-defendeth-heroes on the Kving^ persons 
of their foes, as well when JiglUmg round the freshly-slain 
Achilles, as on the deathful days of other toils. 

Hatefrd then we may conclude in former times also was 
deceitfril speech,^ the companion of wily words, meditating 
guHe, illnreport that maketh mischief, which attacks what is 
illustrious but upholds the false glory of the obsciu^ men. 
May I never have this character,"^ &.ther. Zeus, but may I 
hold to the guileless paths of Hfe, that after my death I may 
attach no ^amefiil reputation to my children. Some tnen 
there are who pray for gold, others for land without limit ; 
but may I, c^ier having so lived, also lay my limbs in the con- 
cealment of the earth beloved^ by my fellow'-citizens, praising 

^ r. 19 :■ w, -with feet not fbrmly planted, i, e. I B^og a while. 

* V. 20 : or, mattars of narration. ^ v. 23 : i,e, envy. 

s^ V. 25 : or, of a Burety in a dismal contention} oblivion, t. e. disregard 
of his merits, overwhelms many a man nngifted with tlie powers of 
eloquoioe tiiough brave of heart. 

^ V. >27 : i e. slew himself. W. 2S : *. e. OdysMiv and Ajax. 

J V. 29 : Bergk'a reading is TcX<fi»(^6fuvo( ** being cUiven back," which 
certainly does not seem to make nearly so good a sense as the common 
one followed in the text. '^ v. 28 : lU. warm. 

W. 82 : cr, be^^udling persuasioa. "" v. 35 : or, temper. 

^ V. 38 : i.e. die too aa beloved in death aa I have been in life. 
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what is praise'wortli jy and Bcattering censure on the BmfhL 
The glory of miglity deeds increases^ as when a tree shoots 
Vi^ fostered by tlie fresh dews, raised by the wise and just of 
men<> to tlie liquid siy. Manifold are the uses of friends : 
the aid they give in difficulties ranks the highest : yet even 
joy defiunes to liave asaaranoe put before its eye&P 

MegaSy to bring back thy spirit from the dead is not 
possible for me : futile is the end of my empty hopes ; but 
for thy bouse and the Chariadse^ U is voithin my power to 
erect a great column of the Muses in honour of the twice 
two glorious feet.' 

1 rejoice in pouring forth a fitting praise npon an exploit 
peifomxed. ^ and. by the magic charm of song one .hath often 
caused toil to be free from pain. Of a truth the laudatory 
hymn existed loo^ ago, even before the strife arose between 
Adrastus and tbe Cadmeans. 

** V. 41 : «. e- by upright and impartial poets. 

P V. 43 : T. e. t£e joyous conqueror desires to see before his eyes some 
solid proof of Ms success, such as may, like a laudatory ode, convince 
othen. 

<i T. 46 : Qu. but for thy house, that of the GbariadsA, fto. 

' T. 48 : «. e. I^e two feet of Megas and tiM two of Deinis, alike 
victorious in Ae foot-T«ce. 
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Inscribed to ChromiiiSj son of Agesidamus of ^tna ; victorioTis in the 
chariot-race at the Pythian games in Sicjon ; to whom also the first 
Nemean Ode is inscribed. The ode was composed some years after 
the victory which it celebrates, probably in 01. 77, 1. B.C. 472. It 
is to be observed that the last three so-called Kemean Odes do 
not celebrate Nemean victories. ** Some of the epinikia," says Miiller 
(Hist, of the Lit. of Ancient Greece, p. 221), " belong to other games. 
!For example, the second Pythian is not a Pythian Ode, but probably 
belongs to games of lolaus at Thebes. The ninth Nemean celebrates 
a victory in the Pythia at Sicyon, not at Delphi. The tenth Nemean 
celebrates a victory in the Hecatombsea at Argos. The eleventh 
Nemean is not an epinikion, but was sung at the installation of a 
prytanis at Tenedos. Probably the Nemean Odes were placed at the 
end of the collection, after tiie Isthmian; so that a miscellaneous 
supplement could be appended to them." 

ABQUMENT. 

1 — 7 : Proemiimi. The poet exhorts the Muses to leave Sicyon for 
^tna, and to come to me house of Ghromius, who is celebrating his 
victory won in the Sicyonian Pythia ; 8 — 27 : which were founded by 
Adrastus. The greatoess and might of Adrastus, and the luckless 
expedition against Thebes imdert^en by that hero. 28 — 47 : The 
poet returns to the subject before him, offers his prayers for the city 
of ^tna, praises the glory of Ghromius in war, his wealth and great- 
ness. 48 — end: The ode concludes in a joyous and festive strain, 
with a promise of some future encomiastic songs that may be sung at 
the banquet, after the procession of the victor. 

Let us go in joyous procession from Apollo,* O ye Muses, 
from Sicyon, to the newly-founded -<^tna, to the joyous 
house of Ghromius, where the wide-opened doors give way 
to the guests. 

Come then, achieve the sweet poetic hymn. For mounting 
his car victorious in the race he announces a song in honour 
of the mother^ and her twin children,^ the joint watchers 
over lofty Pytho. 

There is a certain saying among men that one should not 
conceal in the groimd in silence a brave deed well accom- 
plished j for a divine strain of poetry is fitting to mighty 

* V. 1 : t. e. from the PythiBQ games in his honour. 

I' V. 3 : i,e, Latona. * v. 8 : t. e. Apollo and Artemis. 
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praiaes.^ But come, let us arouse the sounding lyre and 
the pipe to tell of the very prime of equestrian contests, 
which Adrastus ordained for Phoebus on the streams of the 
Asopus ; which I calling to mind, will adorn with renowned 
honours the hero, who then reigning there, with new fes- 
tivals and with contests of the strength of men, and with 
cars adomed-with-cai^dng, did proclaim and ennoble the 
state.^ For he fled from Amphiaraus the-bold-in-thought 
and from dread sedition, far away from the home of his 
iathers and from Argos / and theUe of Tabus' were no 
longer rulers, having been prevailed over by faction. 

But a superior man ends a former quarrel.? And they^ 
by giving Eriphyle who slew her lord as a wife to the son 
of Oicleus, like as one gives a &ithful pledge of alliance, 
became the greatest of the yellow-haired DanaL Thereupon 
indeed did they of yore lead to the seven-gated Thebes a 
host of men in the path of unpropitious omens ; nor did the 
son of Cronus by whirling round his lightning incite them, 
maddened as they were, to march fr^m their homes, but he 
hade them abstain from their journey. So then the crowd 
pressed on to arrive at manifest destruction, with their 
brazen coats of armour and with the trappings of their steeds : 
and upon the banks of the Ismeuus having averted from 
themselves sweet return,^ they fed the pale smoke with their 
corpses, i For seven pyres consumed the seven heroes with 
youthful limbs : but for Amphiaraus Zeus with his all- 
powerful bolt clove the deep-bosomed earth, and hid him 
with his horses, before that smitten on his back by the spear 
of Periclymenus he had disgraced his warlike soul ;^ for in 
heaven-sent panics there flee even the children of the gods. 

K it were possible, O son of Cronus, I would fain put off 
by my prayers, as long as possible, the manly^ contest for 

' v. 7 : i.e. befits deeds that merit great praise. 

* V. 12 : i. c. did the city honour by having its name proclaimed as 
the victor's native place. ' v. 14 : i. e. Adrastus and his brothers. 

» V. 15 : The man that is gifted with ability, or, with prudence, 
knows how to end a pre-existing quarrel. 

^ V. 17 : i. e. Adrastus and his brothers. 

W. 23 : i. e. having &llen there. 

W. 23 : or, reading irwfiaTa, they, pale corpses, fed the smoke. 

^ v. 27 : or, before that he was disgraced in his warlike soul. 

W. 28 : Qu. fierce. ^ 

K 
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life and death, with the spears of the Garthagiiiian host,''' 
and I eutreat thee, O Father Zeus, long to grant to the 
children of the ^tneans the fortune of an orderly state, and 
to raise'^ the city to public festivities. There are in that 
land, indeed, heroes that love the steed and who have souls 
si^rior to wealtL^ 

I have spoken a praise incredible to the low crowd ; for the 
sense of honour that brings glory is secretly corrupted by 
gain. Hadst thou served as diield-bearer to Chromias 
amongst the foot-soldiers and the cavalry, and in the con- 
tests of ships, thou couldst have judged of his cowrage amidst 
the danger of the sharp %ht ; since in war that goddess P 
urged his warlike spirit to drive back the pest of £lQyalius.9 
But few are able to coimsel how wibk hands and soul to 
turn the cloud of war that is upon them upon the ranks of 
the enemies. Yerily for Hector it is said that glory bloomed 
near the streams of the Scamander; and upon the steep^ 
clifEed banks of the Helorus, where men call the place the 
ford of the fountain of Ares,^ this light of victory looked on 
the son of Agesidamus in the first years of manhood. And 
other deeds will I assert to have been achieved by him, 
on other days, many a one on the dusty land, and others on 
the neighbouring sea. 

For from toils that are performed in youth and justly 
done, there ariseth to old age a life of calmness." Let 
Chromius know that he has obtained from the deities mar- 
vellous bliss. For if he should bear off honourable £une 
combined with many possessions, it is not possible for mortal 
man to attain still further with his feet to a higher eminence. 

The feast for its part loves quiet ; and victory is nurtured 
with fostering song, ever fresh sprouting ; and near the bowl 
the voice of the poet is bold. 

Let one mingle it* then for me, the bowl the sweet an- 
nouncer of the revel, and distribute in silver goblets the 

"" V. 29 : or, with the spears sent by the Phoeniciaas {or, Gartha- 
ginians). " v. 31 : lit, join. 

° Y. 33 : i. e. who spare no expense in the games. 

P V. 36 : i.. c. Honour. i i. e. Area, or, War. 

' y. 41 : or, where men call the pass tliat of Area, or, the pass of the 
fou/ntain of Ares. ' y. 44 : i. e, life is tranquil at its dose. 

* y. 50 : i. e, the bowl. 
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vaghty son of the vine, the gchk^ which in times past his 
mares having won for Chromitis, brought, with the justly- 
plaited^ crowns of the scwa of Latona, from the holy Sicyon. 
Father Zens, I pray that with the aid of the Charites I 
may celebrate this deed of renown cf his, and that I may 
beyond many^ honour the victory with my praises, hurling 
m I do ray javelin nearest to the Muses' mark. 
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Inscribed to The»us, son of XJlias, of Argos, twice victorious in the 
wrestling-naatch in the Hecatombsea in Argos, where this ode was 
song on the azmiyersary of the festlTal, some time after the victory. 
The dates are- unoertain, but the oompositiDn of the ode has beea 
ingenious^ fixed by Dissen as &lling between the periods of B.C. 
468 and B.C. 458. 

ABOUMEITP-. 

1 — 18 : Proemium. The mythical glories of Argos. 19 — 48 : The 
victoiieB of ThesBOB at the Argive Heoatomheea,. and at the Pythian, 
isthmian, and Nemean games : the victories of his anceetors. 49 — end 
Pamphaes, a fore&ther of Theseus, wae once host of the Dioscuri 
they are the tutelar gods of the &mily : tale of the death of Castor 
made sharer in his brother^s immortafity. 

Ye Charites, hymn the praises of the city of Danaus and his 
fifty bright-throned daughters, Argoa, Here's dwelling-place, 
meet for a divinity ! With numberless praises is it enkin- 
dled'^ by reason of its valiant deeds. 

Long to tell are the deeds of Perseus concerning Medusa 
the Gorgon, and many are the towns which Argos founded 
in Egypt by the hands of Epaphus : nor did Hypermnestra 
wander from the path of duty, restraining her sword solitary 
of purpose in its sheath. Diomed too did the Bright-eyed 
Maid of the golden hair render in olden times an immortal 
deity, and near Thebes the earth, cleft asunder by the bolts 
of Zeus, received the son of Oicleus,^ a stormy cloud of war. 
In lovely-haired women too does Aigos excel : long ago did 
Zeus approaching to Alcmena and to Danae prove the truth 

* V. 62 : i. e. well-earned. ' v. 54 : ^. e. surpassizkg all others, 

* V. 2 : or, made illustrious. ^ i. e. Amphiaraus. 

k2 
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• 

of this assertion, and for Adrastus' sire<^ and for Lyncens he 
united the fruit of the mind with upright justice.* And 
Argos nursed the spear of Amphitryon.® He surpassing in 
bliss came into the kindred^ of Zeus, after that clad in 
brazen armour he had slain the Telebose, and, likened to 
Amphitryon in form, the king of the immortals entered his 
hall bearing the dauntless seed of Heracles ; whose spouse in 
Olympus is Hebe, that walketh with her mother the presiding 
deity of marriage, fairest of goddesses. 

My mouth is too small to tell the whole tale ; to wit, how 
many are the blessings of which the precinct of Argos has 
the portion, 8 and the satiety^ of mortals is grievous to incur; 
but yet hold not thy hand^ but awake the well-strung lyre 
and take thought of the games. For the brazen-clad contest 
summons the people to behold the sacrifice of the oxen in 
Here's honour and the decision of the games, where Theseus, 
son of TJlias, conquering, twice won oblivion of the toils 
which he patiently endured. He conquered too the Grecian 
host of yore in Pytho, and at the Isthmus and Nemea, after 
he had gone thither with good luck, he won the crown; and 
to the Muses he gave somewhai to till,^ thrice at the gates of 
OceanJ having obtained the prize, and thrice on the savored 
plains according to the law of Adrastus.^ O Father Zeus, 
what he desires in his soul, his mouth is sUent on ; but in 
thee is the accomplishment and sum of all our doings ; nor, 
bringing as he does a bold spirit to the strife does he deprecate^ 
the glory of victory by reason of a heart that shuns toil. 
Klnown is this™ to Theseus and to all who contend for the 
prime of the highest prizes:^ and that highest institution of 

* V. 12 : i.e, for Talaus. 

^ V. 12 : i. e. united prudence and justice in their persons. 

* V. 18 : or, Qu. he, *. c. Zeus, fostered the courage of Amphitryon. ' 
' y. 14 : i.e. was admitted into the &mily of. 

8^ V. 19 : i. e. how many glories the sacred soil of Argos claims as its 
share. ^ *> v. 20 : i. e. the sated ear. 

^ v. 26 : i. e. he gave them somewhat to do, matter for a song. 
i V. 27 : i. e. at the Isthmus. ^ t. c. at Nemea. 

* V. 80 : i. e. he does not deprecate. 

" V. 30 : i. e. the glory, or, the sweetness of victory. 

° V. 31 : or, perhaps, known to Theseus and to every one who contends 
for the highest prizes is this, viz. ^at mie needs covrag« to obtain the prize: 
cr, again taking yvutrd as a neut. plur., it may be rendere<f, A thing 
known to Theseus and to him whosoever enters into a contest for the 
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Heracles Pisa has received; yet twice have the tuneful voices 
of the Athenians, by way of prelude 08 it fvere tof'uJtwre vio^ 
kries, celebrated him in revel at the holy festival;® and in 
earth burnt in fire the fruit of the olive came to the valiant 
people of Here in the all-variegated enclosures of jars.P 

There comes next, O Theseus, to the wide-known race of 
% mother's ancestors the honour of success in the gamesi 
by aid of the Ohantes and the TyndandsB conjoined.' I 
should claim, were I akin to Thrasyclus and Antias, not to 
veil the light of my eyes at Argos." 

For with how many victories has this city of Prsetus, 
nurse of the steed, bloomed, both in the recesses where 
Corinth stands,^ and four times at the hands of men of 
Cleone I'* And from Sicyon they returned home to Argos re- 
warded with silver wine-^mps, and from Pellene having clad 
their backs with the sofl woofs.^ But the countless brass^ 
it is impossible to compute ; for to count them would be a 
task of longer leisure them I home; and what Cleitor, and 
Tegea^ and the cities of the Achseans placed on high, and the 
Lyceeum near the $acred precinct of Zeus set forth for men to 
win, both in the foot-race and with might of hands. 

^ce Castor and his brother Polydeuces came as guests to 
Pamphaes, no marvel that it should be innate in them^ to be 
mighty athletes ; inasmuch as they, guardian-deities of spa- 
cious Sparta^ preside, in conjunction with Hermes and with 

highest honours in the public games : now 'tis Pisa that hath the supreme 
ordinance of Heracles, i. e, Theseus knows that the Olympic contests 
are above all others, and therefore has not as yet ventured to engage in 
them. <^ V. 84 : •. e. at the Panathensea. 

' V. 35 : t. e. oil in quaintly-coloured yases was brought by him as a 
prize from the Panathenaic games to Argos. 

'I y. 37 : or, the honour or glory of successful contests. 

' V. 38 : or, the glory of victoiy in the games waits on the wide- 
blown race of thy ancestors, by the fikvour at once of the Gharites and of 
the children of iS^darus. The only difficulty is f iri rai cum accueatiyo ; 
but it surely may stand, meaning something less than the construction 
with the datiye, which is, to f(^ow, in the sense of " wbiervienoc" or 
*'obedieMe." 

' y. 40 : t. e. I should not, were I a relatiye of Thrasydus and Antias, 
cast down my ^es for shame at Argos. 

* t. «. in the Isthmian games. * ». e. at Nemea. 

* t. e. and from Pellene they returned with their backs clad with 
the cloaks of soft wool, which they had won as prizes. 

^ y. 45 : ue, the brazen arms and tripods that they had won. 
' y. 50 : t. d. in his descendants, the £unily of Theseus. 
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Qeracles, over the blooming lot of the contests, malring men 
of upright life their special care ; for &ithful <3i a surety is 
the race of the gods. With iiiterchaBge, ia tunn one day do 
they enjoy with their Father Zeos, and one do th^ spend 
beneath the depths iii the earth in the dells of Therapne, 
filling up an equal doom : since, when Castor perished in 
war, Polydeuces prderred this mode of existeiice rather than 
to be hamadf altogether a god and dwell in heaven. For himl 
did Idas, incensed somehow concerning his herd, w^iand 
with the point of his brazen spear. Gazing keenly after 
them from Tsygetns, Lynceos beheld them sitting m cbmbush 
in the trunk oi an oak. F<»: his, of all earthly men, was the 
most piercing eye. With uimMe fiaet forthwith they' fffiived 
and quickly wrought a bold deed ; viz.y ikB death of Cnufen, 
AtmI grievoiis retributien the sens of Aphareus suffered «t 
the hands of Zeus ; for immediateiy the son of Leda caane 
in hot pursiiit, and they over against him ti»ek their post 
hard by their fathers' tomb : thenee snatching a decoraiien 
«f Death, a polished stone,^ they hurled it at the breast of 
Polydeuces ; but th^ crushed him not» nor idrove hisn back; 
but rushing on stra^htwciy with spear swifb in motian, ha 
drove the brass into the sides of Lynoeus. And Zeus hnded 
upon Idas his smoaldering thundecbolt^ and they hatk were 
burnt togefther reft of nkoumers ; for a contest with the 
powerful <»)es^ is hard lor men to deal -wiih. 

Speedily to his mighty brother the Son of Tyndareus 
returned back, and him he found not as yet dead, but with 
4idM>rt-drawn gasp ruckling fortt his breath.*^ Then shedding 
warm tears with groans he cried loud and clear : — 

*' O Fa:ther, son of Orantis, what end then shall thei« be of 
my sorrows ! For me also together with him ordain death, 
O monarch. Honour is depajrted from the man that is de- 
prived of his friends ; and in distress iefw are there of 
mortals faithful enough to go shares in toil" Thus he ^poke, 
and Zeus before him came and uttered this reply : — 

''Thou art my son ; but him engendered after thee of mor- 

7 i. e. Castor. * «. e. Idas and Lynoeus. 

* v. 67 : t. e. t^e bead-stone of the grave. 

* v. 72 : i. e. with the gods. 

^ y. 74 : or, wilik short-drawn gaefp trembling in his breath, ». e. 
"** gasping with the death-niokle m his throat.** — Coek. 
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tal seed did her liero husband in approaoh to thy mother 
b^iet. But coxae ; of these things in sooth I yet give theo 
choioe : if on "tlie one hand thou art willing to escape death 
and hateful old age, and to inhabit Olympus in company 
vith Athene and with Ares of the spear black with blood, 
there is to tliee indeed a rightfal share of this ;^ but if in 
thy brother's behalf thou oontendest, and art minded to 
share out to him aaa. equal lot of all thou hast, then half thy 
life thou must breathe beneath the earth, aiui half in the 
golden abodes of hearen." 

Thus then ijvhen he (Zeus) spoke, no wavering resolution 
did Polydences adopt in his mdnd. And ffeus imclosed the 
eye and then let loose the voice of the brazen-belted Castor.* 
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Inscribed to ArlBtagorafi, son of ArcesUaus, of Tenedos : sung at the 
PtYtaneum in Texiedos, in commemoration of the inaugural sacrifice 
^„^^ i^ia ATt-ferajxce into the office of Prvtanis. 



upon bis entrance into the office of Prytanis. 



ABomosirr. 



][..^lt) : f^roemhim. Invocation of Vesta, the tutelar goddess of ti)« 
IVrtoneiuny in behalf df Aristagoras, now entering upon his office, 
ll 37 : i^raise of the success of Aristagoras in the public games of 
+»io miTTcrandine states. The renown of his ancestors. 37— end: 
•inhe ^^^or iB w^ned against excessive pride and ambitious hopes, that 
miebt set bim on aspiring to grasp at what is too high for him. 

O Hbsti A, child of Hhea, who art the tutelary deity of the 
eabv hflHs, sister of highest Zeus and of Here -who shares the 
«me throne, benignly receive Aristagoras into thy dwelling- 
^ace, and benignly too his companions, near thy brilliant 
^QQX>tpe ; "vrbo, honouring thee, preserve Tenedos in safety, 
often "witli libations paying reverence to thee before all 
and often with the steam of sacrifice. And their 



lyre eanrxSs loudly and their song, and Themis daughter of 
Zeus* tliat presides over hospitality is honoured with ever- 
fto^ving banqueta Grant that with glory he may go throi:^h 

* V. 85 * *• ^* ^^ ^ ^J inheritance by right, lut not thy lrother*d. 
e ^* 94 / i. e. restored his sight and speech once more. 
A vi 8 : ^'^' ^i the justice of Zeus, &c. 
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his magisterial office of twelve months' length with nn- 
wounded heart.^ And for a man I pronounce his fiither 
Arcesilaus happy,*^ and praise his marvellous stature and his 
innate constancy of mind. But if any one, possessing wealth, 
in heauty of form shall surpass others, and prevailing in the 
games hath displayed his might, let him remember that he 
dresses limbs that are mortal,^ and that last of all he will 
clothe himself with earth. Yet by the laudatory voices of 
his fellow-citizens is it due that he be praised, and that I 
should celebrate him embellished with sweet-sounding songs. 

And sixteen splendid victories gained fix)m the neigh- 
bouring states crowned Aristagoras and the fortunate clan 
of the Peiscmdridas in the wrestHng-match and in the glorious 
pancratium. 

But the too timid ^^ hopes of his parents restrained the 
might of their son from attempting the contests in Fytho 
and in Olympia. For verily by my oath, in my opinion, at 
Castalia and at the hill of Cronus abounding with fair trees, 
had he gone thither, he would have returned more honour- 
ably than his adversaries that contested the prize against 
him; having celebrated with festal pomp the solemnity of 
Heracles that cometh every fifth year and having bound his 
locks with bright wreaths. But of mortals one has em'pty- 
minded pride cast out from expected blessings, while another, 
distrusting over much his own strength, his spirit wanting 
boldness, dragging him back by the hand, has made him 
miss blessings that would have been his own. 

It were easy, however, to conjecture the ancient Spartan 
blood of Peisander,^ (for he Peiscmder came hither? from 
Amyclse with Orestes, leading with him over the sea a host 
of the .^^lians armed in brass), and to conjecture the Hood 
descended from his maternal ancestor Melanippus mingled 
vjith the blood qfPeiscmder at the stream of the Ismenus. 

The virtues that our forefitthers have bequeathed to us 
bring back in alternation their strength to &e generations 



^ T. 10 : t. e. without vexation and trouble. 
' V. 11 : or, and happy I pronounce his hero &ther Aroesilaua, 
^ V. 15 : Qu. that he is robed in mortal limbs. 
* V. 22 : i.e, sluggish, or, too hesitating. 

' v. 3d : t. €. it is easy to recognize in Aristagoras the blood of the 
Spartan Peisander, 8^ t. 34 : t. & to Tenedos. 
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of men; ^ and in oontinuous routine neither do the black 
com lands give forth their harvest, nor are the trees wont 
at every revolution of the year to bear the scented flower 
equal in richness;* but in alternation a/re they vxmJt to bear. 
And in this wise does destiny guide the mortal race. 

As to what shall befall us from Zeus, no sure presage 
attends men, wh&r^ th4!y may forekftww the decrees of Pro- 
vidmce; but still we indulge bold designs, and are eagerly 
bent on many schemes ; for the limbs of man ore bound by 
insatiate hope, J l>'<it the courses of human actions amd of 
fiUwre events lie fiw remote from our forethought 

It behoves us to himt after the due proportion of gain ; ^ 
bnt the madness for objects of desire, not to be obtained, is 
very keen. 

^ V. 38 : i. c ihey show tbemselyes in their desoendants, in alternate 

generations. , , -, 

W. 41 : ». «. in equal abundance. 

J v' 45 • i. e. hope binds the frame of men with a strong enchantment. 
* V. 47 : »'. e. to nige the pursuit of gain in moderation. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ISTHMIAN ODES. 



(From SmUh*8 Dictionary of AntiqmHes.) 

Isthmian Games (^Itrdfua), one of the four great national 
festivals of tlie Greeks. This festival derived its name firom 
the Corinthian isthmus, where it was held. Where the 
isthmus is narrowest, between the coast of the Saronic gulf 
and the western foot of the (Enean hills, was the temple of 
Poseidon, and near it was a theatre and a stadium, of white 
marble. The entrance to the temple was adorned with an 
avenue of statues of the victors in the Isthmian games, and 
with groves of pine-trees. These games were said originally 
to have been instituted by Sisyphus in honour of Melicertes, 
who was also called Palsemon. 

Their original mode of celebration partook, as Plutarch 
remarks, more of the character of mysteries, than of a great 
and national assembly, with its various amusements, and 
was performed at night. Subsequent to the age of Theseus, 
the Isthmia were celebrated in honour of Poseidon; and 
this innovation is ascribed to Theseus himself, who, accord- 
ing to some legends, was a son of Poseidon, and who, in the 
institution of the new Isthmian solemnities, is said to have 
imitated Heracles, the founder of the Olympian games. 

The celebration of the Isthmia was henceforth con- 
ducted by the Corinthians, but Theseus had reserved 
for his Athenians some honourable distinctions ; those 
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Athenians who attended the Isthmia sailed across the 
Saronic gulf in a sacred vessel {Qeiopig), and an honorary 
place (Trpoedpia) as large as the sail of their vessel was 
assigned to them during the celebration of the games. In 
times of war between the two states, a sacred truce was 
concluded, and the Athenians were invited to attend at the 
solemnities. The Means did not take part in the games, 
and various stories were related to account for this singular 
circumstance. It is a very probable conjecture of Wachsmuth, 
that the Isthmia^ after the chaiDges ascribed to Theseus, 
were merely a panegyris of the lonians of Peloponnesus 
and those of Attica ; for it should be observed, that Posei- 
don was an Ionian deity, whose worship appears originally 
to have been unknown to the Dorians. During the reign of 
the Cypselids at Corinth, the celebration of the Isthmian games 
was suspended for seventy years : but after this time they 
gradually rose to the rank of a national festival of aU the 
Greeks. In Olympiad 49 they became periodical, and were 
henceforth celebrated regularly every third year, twice in 
every Olympiad, that is, in the first and third year of 
every Olympiad. The Isthmia held in the first year of an 
Olympiad fell in the Corinthian month Panemus (the Attic 
Hecatombseon) j and those which were held in the third 
year of an Olympiad, fell either in the month of Munychion 
or Thargelion. Pliny and SoHnus erroneously state that 
the Isthmia were celebrated every fifth year. With this 
regularity the solemnities continued to be held by the 
Greeks down to a very late period. In 228 B. c. the Homans 
were allowed the privilege of taking part in the Isthmia ; 
and it was in this solemnity, that, in 196 rc, Flaminius 
proclaimed before an innumerable assembly the inde- 
pendence of Greece. After the fall of Corinth in 146 rc, 
the Sicyonians were honoured with the privilege of con- 
ducting the Isthmian games ; but when the town of Corinth 
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was rebuilt by Jtilias Caeaar, the light of ccmdncting the 
solemnities was restored to the CorinthiaiQay and it seems that 
tliej henceforth oontinued to be celebrated, tOl Christianity 
l)ecame the state religion of the Bomaa empire. The season 
of the Isthmian solemnities was like that of all the great 
Qatioiial festivals, distinguished by general rejoicings and 
feasting. 

The contests and games of the Isthmia were the same as 
those at Olympia^ and embraced all the varieties of athletic 
performances, such as wrestling, the pancratium, together 
with horse and chariot-racing. Musical and poetical per- 
formances were likewise carried on, and in the latter women 
were also allowed to take part, as we must infer from 
Plutarch ; who, on the authority of Polemo, states, that in 
the treasury in Sicyon there was a golden book which had 
been presented to it by Aristomache, the poetess, after she 
had gained the victory at the Isthmia. At a late period of 
the Eoman empire, the character of the games at the Isthmia 
appears greatly altered ; for, in the letter of the Emperor 
Julian, it is stated that the Corinthians purchased bears and 
panthers for the purpose of exhibiting their fights at the 
Isthmia j and it is not improbable that the custom of intro- 
ducing fights of animals on this occasion commenced soon after 
the time of Caesar. The prize of a victor in the Isthmian 
games consisted at first of a garland of pine-leaves, and after- 
wards of a wreath of ivy ; but in the end the ivy was again 
superseded by a pine-garland. Simple as such a reward was, 
a victor in the games gained the greatest distinction and 
honour among his countrymen; and a victory not only 
rendered the individual who obtained it a subject of admira- 
tion, but shed lustre over his femily, and the whole town or 
community to which he belonged. Hence, Solon established 
by a law, that every Athenian who gained the victory at 

the Isthmian games, should receive from the pubhc treasury 
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a reward of one hundred draclunse. His victory was gene- 
rally celebrated in lofty odes, called Epinikia, or triumphal 
odes, of which we still possess some beautiful specimens 
among the poems of Pindar. 
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Inscribed to Herodotus, son of Asopodorus, of Thebes, victorious in the 
chariot-race at the Isthmian games, perhaps in 01. 80, 8. B.C. 454. 
Written and sung at Thebes, probably some short time, according to 
Bissen's conjecture, before the battles of Tanagra and (Enophyta, 
B.C. 457 and 466. 

ABGUHENT. 

1—13 : Proemium. The poet affirms that he has laid aside a Psan 
which he was about to compose for the people of Geos, that he might 
first finish this hymn in honour of the renown won by his native 
country. 14 — 82 : The Gastoreum, or Equestrian strain, in honour 
of Herodotus' victory in the four-horse car. 82 — iO : The vicissitudes 
of fortune, exile and subsequent restoration to his country, experienced 
by Asopodorus, the &ther of the conqueror. 41— end : The praises 
and victories of Herodotus. 

Thebe, with shield of gold, my mother, I will hold thy con- 
cern superior even to want of leisure.* Let not rocky Delos, 
in which I am absorbed, be angry with me ! What is dearer 
to the virtuous than cherished parents ? Yield, O isle of 
Apollo ; of both hymns ^ will I, with the favour of the gods, 
combine the completion, celebrating in chorus both Phoebus 
with amshom hair, in wave-washed Ceos along with the men of 
the ocean, and the sea-fenced ridge of the Isthmus : since it 
has granted to the host of Cadmus six crowns from the games, 
the glory of noble victory to my native country. Thai 
country in which too Alcmena brought forth her dauntless 
son, before whom of yore the bold hounds of Geryon shook 
with dread. 

But I composing for Herodotus a reward partly for his 
four-horse car, and as guiding too the reins with no other 
^nds than his own, am desirous to enrol him either in a 
Castoreum, or in a hymn siu:h as is svtng m honov/r of lolaus. 
I'or of all the heroic race they were bom the best to guide 
the car at Lacedsemon and at Thebes, and in the games they 

* V. 2 : i.e. occupied as I am, that which concerns thee shall take pre- 
<iedence ; or, I will esteem thy work as more important than my present 
occupation, i. e. I will prefer the composition of this ode in thy honour, 
to my present employment of preparing a Paean for the inhabitants of 
Ceos. ^ V. 6 : lit^ of both honours, 

h 
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tried numerous contests, and with tripods did they adorn 
their home, and with caldrons and with bowls of gold, enjoy- 
ing crowns of victory : and brilliantly does their excellence 
shme forth both in the unarmed stadia, and in the armed 
race-course clattering with the shield ; and in what j^tshion,, 
hurhng them with their hands, did they throw with their 
spears, and how did they throw whenever they hmrled with the 
stony quoits ! ^For the five-fold contest was not yet; but for 
each game a atparaJte prize was appointed, with the numerous 
wreaths of which having offctimes bound their locks, they 
were se^i near the- streams of Dirce and the Eurotas ;. theyy 
the son of Iphicles being of the same people with the race 
of the Sown-men, and the son of Tyndarus dwelling amongst 
the Achseans in the lofty-placed seat of Therapne. 

Farewell ! and I, for Poseidon, and for the £vine Isthmus^ 
and for the shores of Onchestus cherishing a song, will 
amidst the honours of this man sing of the renowned fortune 
of his &ther Asopodoros and the paternal soil of Orchome- 
BUS, which in chill mishap received him &om the inuneasor- 
able sea, hard pressed with shipwreck ; but now again the 
good fortune of his race has brought him into his former 
honour and glory. But he that has endured adversity, gains 
in his mind discretion too. But if virtue is apphed with all 
its zeal, to those who have attained to its honour both by 
liberality and industry, it is right to bring a noble praise 
with no envious mind.*^ 

Since light is the gift for the poet, in return for manifold 
toils, by singmg a strain of praise, to rear a trophy of glory 
common to aU. 

For various rewards proposed for their works are pleasing 
to various men, both to the shepherd, and to the ploughman, 
and to the fowler, and to him to whom the sea gives 
support ; and each one exerts himself to ward off direful 
hunger from his stomach. But he who in games, or ia 

« V. 41 : w, But if the prize of virtue w glory lies before one with all 
one's might, i,t, if it is proposed by any man to be pursued with all his 
might, both with expense and witn toil, it is right to bestow on those 
who have obtained it (viz. dperdv, ths r^fnOoiUon for noble deeda), 
mtagnificent praise with no grudging spirit. This is Hermann's reading, 
which Bergk adopts. Dissen, Boedsh, and Bonaldson,. read et d* ap€T^ 
KordiuiTai, k. r. X. But if any one (ri^) j^plies himself to the puisort 
of honour with all his might, &c. 
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battle bears off beauteous gloiy, receives by being praised tho 
Mghest gain, the choice speech of citizens and of strangers. 

But us it behoves, gratefully requiting bim v>Uh a song, 
loudly to celebrate the earth-shaking son of Cronus, dwelling 
near at hand, him that prospers the chariots in the 
horse-race,^ and to invoke thy sons, O Amphitryon, and the 
lecess of Minyas,® oud Eleusis the £ar-famed grove of 
Bemeter, and Euboea in the crooked courses;^ and thy sacred 
precinct in Phylace amongst the Aclueans, O ProtesUaus, do 
I add. But to enumerate at length all the honours that 
Hermes, president of the games, has given to the horses of 
Herodotus, my song having brief measure denies to me. 
Often too, of a surety, does that which is passed over in si- 
lence bring greater pleasure. 

Would that he, borne alofb on the splendid pinions of 
the sweet-voiced Pierides^ may yet £11 his hand ^ill with 
branches^ from Pytho, and with chosen leaves of the 
Olympic gaxaes from the banks of the Alpheus, getting 
honour for sewen-gated Thebes ! 

But if any one storeth up within secret wealth, aoid 
laughs with insulting taunt at others who act diffkrendy, he 
does not consider that he will yield his soul to Hades devoi*^ 
of glory. 

'' V. 54 : lU, the Iwne&ctor of thfi Gh«riote^ that presideth in, of 
beloQgeth to, the horse-race. 
* V. 56 ; i. e. Orchomenus. ' v. 57 : t. c. where the races are held. 
' V. 66 : i.e, wreaths. 
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Written to celebrate the Istlunian victory in the chariot-race, and 
other victories gained by Xenocrates, son of JSnesidamus, and brother 
to Thero of Agrigentum ; sent to Thrasybulus, son of Xenocrates, 
after his &ther'B death, by Nicasippus. The victory was gained 
01. 76,*1. B.C. 476 ; but the ode composed not before 01. 77, 1. B.C. 
474. 

ARGUMENT. 

1 — 2 : Proeminm. The Muse has now to work for hire : the poet 
therefore begs that Thrasybulus, the son of the now deceased con- 
queror, will excuse the delay that had occurred in fulfilling his 
promise to send this ode. 12—34 : The victories in the chariot-race 
at the Isthmian, Pythian, and Athenian games won by Xenocrates, 
and the victory of Thero (the brother of Xenocrates), at the Olympian 
games. 35 — end : The virtues of Xenocrates : the poet ends by 
begging Thrasybidus not to &.il, through fear of envy, to have this 
ode recited. 

The men of ancient time, O Thrasybulus, who ascended into 
the car of the Muses with-frontlet-of-gold, falling into the 
company of* the famous lyre, lightly uttered melodious 
hymns in praise of youths, nomidy for hvm whoever being 
gifted with beauty possessed the summer-bloom of puberty, 
the sweetest reminder of fair-enthroned Aphrodite. For the 
Muse was not at that time as yet a lover of gain nor a hire- 
ling, nor were sweet, soft-voiced songs, with silver in their 
faces, ^. sold by honey-toned Terpsichore. 

But now she {the Muse) bids us observe or attend to the 
saying of the Argive {Aristodemm) that approacheth very 
near the paths of truth ; " Money, money is° the man," and 
this he said when deserted both of wealth and of friends. 

Since now thou art wise / need add no more, and therefore 
I pass on amd sing the Isthmian victory not unknown to 
fame, won by the chariot steeds ; ike victory which Poseidon 
having granted to Xenocrates, sent him by the hamds of his 
charioteer a wreath of Dorian parsley to bind around his 
hair ; Poseidon, I say^ honouring the hero victorious in the 
chariot-race, the light of the Agrigentines. And at Crisa 

• V. 2 : OTf approaching. * v. 8 : w^ with mercsnary looks. ] 

« V. 11 : t. e. makes. 
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widely-potent Apollo beheld him with favour and granted 
Bim glory there also ; and being furnished with^ the illus- 
trious honours of the Erechtheidse in brilliant Athens, he 
blamed not the chariot-preserving hand of the hero that 
drove the steeds, which hamd Nicomachus applied at the 
right moment to all the reins. Nicomouhua whom too the 
heralds of the seasons,^ the Elean announcers of the truce of 
Zeus the son of Cronus, recognized; having experienced 
from Mm, I ween, some hospitable office, and they saluted 
liim with sweetly-breathing voice as he fell into the lap of 
golden victory in their own land, which in truth they call 
the sacred precinct of Oljrmpian Zeus ; where the sons of 
iEuesidamns were united to immortal honours. For your 
house, O Thrasybulus, is not unacquainted with charming 
triumphal revels, nor with songs of honied praise. 

For it is no hill, nor is the path steep,' if any one shotdd 
bring the honours of the Dwellers on Helicon to the abodes of 
honoured men. 

Hurling the quoit afar, may I fling it as great a length, 
as Xenocrates has possessed a disposition sweet beyond other 
men !s Dignified indeed he was in his intercourse with his 
fellow-citizens, and one that cultivated the rearing of the 
steed according to the rule of universal Greece ; and he wel- 
comed^ all the feasts of the gods ; nor did the fair-wind of 
hownty, breathing around his hospitable table, ever make him 
lower his sail,^ but he passed in his course to the Phasis in 
the summer season, and in the winter to the banks of Nile. J 
Let not Thrasybulus therefore, because envious feelings^ 
hang round the minds of mortals, let him not, / say, conceal^ 
the worth of his &,ther, nor these my hymns : since I have 
not wrought them to stand idle. 

* V. 19 : t. e. having won. 

* V. 23 : t. e, of the seasons qf ike occurrence of the Olympian games* 
' V. 38 : i. e, the path of song is neither steep nor rough. 

» T. 36 : i. e. mav I cast the discus of praise and eulogy as for beyond 
every other competitor, as the temper of Xenocrates exceeds every other 
man's in sweetness. 

** V. 38 : t. e. freely honoured, or, duly celebrated. 

^ V. 40 : t. e. his hospitable spirit never diminished ; or, never &iled him* 

i V. 42 : i, e. his liberality knew no bounds. 

^ V. 43 : or, the hopes of the envious* 

^ V. 44 : or, paes over unhonoured. , 
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This message, !Nicaa]|ipuB, r^iort, when thou shalt have 
xxame to my trusty Meiid. 



ISTHMIAN in. 

iDBcribed to Melissus, son of Telesi&s, of Thebes, victorious in the 
chariot-raoe at Nemea, and afterwards in the pancratium at the 
Isthmian games ; the latter of which -victories is the one here 
celebrated : simg at Thebes, at an evening revel/ Bissen thinks, of 
the £imily of the Cleonymidse (Of. v. 61), probably some years after 
the battle of Blatsw (0£ v. M, Z6), which was fought in B.C. 479. 



ABGUMENT. ' 

t — 6 : Proemium. Wealth and success is lasting when conjoined with 
a modest and temperate spirit. 7 — ^18 : Melissus has won two 
victories, one in the pancratium, one in the chariot-race. Hie poet 
commemorates the latter, and the relationship of the conqueror to 
the wealthy house of the Labdacidse. 19 — 60 : The praises of the 
Cleonymids, the family of the conqueror ; their vicissitudes of 
fortune ; the death of four of their house in the recent battle (probably 
of Platsea), and their subsequent suooesses in the public games. 
61 — end : The Isthmiaoi victory of MeHssus ; his former victories in 
the games celebrated at the funeral rites of the sons of Heracles. 

If any man being su^oessful either in glorions games or in 
abundance of .w^th, sets bomids in his soul to wearisonae 
insolence, he is worthy to be mingled mth* the praises of the 
citizens. 

O Zens, from thee mighty e:xcellences attend mortals^ and 
the bliss of the religious flourishes longer, but with froward 
minds it dwells not equally, blooming throughout all time. 
But as a requital for glorious deeds we ought to sing the 
good, and we ought to exalt him with kindly praises^^ as he 
celebrates the festal meeting. Melissus also has the fortune 
of two prizes so as to turn his heart to sweet gladness, as he 
has obtained the crowns in the dells of the Isthmus ; and also 
in the hollow vale of the deep-chested lion he proclainied 
Theba^<^ conquering, a>8 he did, in the horse-race. . And he 
■disgraces not the innate prowess of his lineage. 

Ye know, surely, the ancient glory of Cleonymus gained by 

* V. 8 : i. e, to obtain. 

^ V. 8 : or, offerings, i. e. irith pkosiiig hymns. 

^ V. 12 : «. e. as the deUy cf kU native place. 
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the car ; and sinoe by the mother's side they were kindred to 
the LabdacidflB, they abounded with wealth for the toils of 
the four-horsed chariots. Bat time, as the days go round, 
produces at one time one change, and at one time another, 
yet the sons of the gods assuredly €done are invulnerable. 

I have, by the grace of the gods, an endless path open to 
me in every direction, O Melissus : for, at the Isthmia, thou 
hast furni^ed me with facilities to follow up your virtues 
with a hymn:^ those vi/rtuee with which the Oleonymidfle 
ever bloom abiendantly, as they pass, with the aid of heaven, 
through the whole period of man's life. But variously at 
various times does the gale ofkumcm /ortime burst upon and 
urge on in their career all men. They<^ assuredly are said to 
have been honoured of yore at Thebes, and to have been the 
public hosts of the neighbouring states, and free from noisy 
insolence ; and whatever poetic testimonies of exceeding 
glory rdirted concerning deceased or living heroes fly to and 
fro amongst men, these they have gained in all perfection ; 
and in the highest acts of manhood displayed by their family 
they have reached the pillars of Heracle& Desire not to 
attain to a forther glory ! For they were both trainers of 
the steed, and they pleased brazen Ares. But, alas ! in one 
day a fierce snow-storm of war bereaved the happy household 
h^Hh of four heroes; but now again, after the wintry 
darkness of the changing months, like the earth it has 
blossomed with purple roses, by the counsels of the gods.^ 
Since the Shaker of the earth, who inhabits Onchestus and 
the ocean bridge before the wcdls of Corinth, by granting to 
the family of Mdisaus this wondrous hymn, raises from its 
couch the ancient £une of their noble deeds; for shes had 
fidlen aaleep; bnt wakened up agam she is req.lendent in her 
whole frame, like Lucifer conspicuous amongst the other 

•* T. 21 : or, I have, by the grace of the gods, an endless journey, 
i.e, a boundless subject of praite on all sides, O Melissus; for at the 
Isthmian games thou didst show great skill, [Qu. great opportunity, or, 
abundant matter for praise,] so tlmt we should commemorate thy vutues 
by song. • v. 25 : they, i, e. the Oleonymidse. 

' T. 36 : or, but now again by the decree of the gods this household 
has blossomed again, like the earth, after the wintry darkness, as the 
«l^ftnging months return : — (yr, it may be rendered, during the floweiy 
nionths,-7-when the months adorned with flowers (t. e. the spring time) 
blossom with purple flowers. 8^ v. 40 : i. c. Fame. 
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stars. Which fame in the fields of Athens too, having pro* 
claimed that their chariot won, and in the Adrastean con- 
tests of Sicyon, gave them weaths of triumphal song sunilar 
to these from the poets of that time. Nor from the common 
assemblies did they withhold their curved chariot, and they 
rejoiced to contend with all the assembled Greeks in the 
expense for the equipment of their steeds. For to those 
who make no venture belongs inglorious obscinity. But ob- 
scurity of lot belongs even to those who contend, before that 
they have arrived at the highest boundary ;^ for fortune 
gives us both of this and of that ;^ and the artifice of inferior 
men has caught and supplanted the better man.J Ye know 
no doubt the murderous strength of Ajax, which in the late 
night having maimed with his own sword, he causes disgrace 
to the children of the Greeks, as many as went to Troy.^ 
But Homer has honoured him among all men. Homer who, 
by extolling all his merit and gi^itness, has pointed it out 
for bards of after times to sing according to the canon^ of 
divine epic verse. For this™ travels on, endowed with speech 
to all eternity. But if a poet shall have celebrated aught wel]^ 
ih&n, both over the all-fruitfiil earth and across the ocean 
doth there proceed the splendour of the noble actions thai he 
sings of ever inextinguidiable. 

May we find the Muses propitious so as to light up that 
torch of hymns for MeHssus too, a scion of the stock qf 
Telesiaa— a wreath deserved of the Pancratium ! For re- 
sembling ihem in courage, he attains in the contest to the 
spirit of loudly-roaring lions ; but in craft he is a fox, which 
lyiug upon its back withstands the . swoop of the eagle. 
And it is befitting, by trying every stratagem, to render 
powerless one's foe. For he has not obtained a stature like 

*^ T. 49 : 1. 1, even those who contend at the games remain unknown 
to fsime before they obtain a victory. 

W. 51 : i. e. gives lis a portion both of success and of defeat, t. e. a 
chequered lot of prosperity and adversity. 

J v. 53 : L e. ortentimes overthrows the better man. 

^ V. 54 : i, e, ye have heard surely of the warlike Ajaz^ who, by 
jblling on his own sword at the dead of night, reflects censure and 
shame on all the Greeks who went to Troy. 

^ V. 56 : or, the mode, measure. Qu. the authority. ^t<r, lir, ren- 
dered by some, " of his own divine strains ;" but I think what I have 
given in the text to be perhaps nearer the sense of the passage, 

"* V. 58 : i,e, poetical distinction, or praise. 
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Orion'g, but is contemptible to view, though mighty in 
sixength for one to contend with. 

But yet in like fashion there came of yore from Cadmean 
Thebes to the dwelling of Antaeus, a hero short in stature, 
but in soul unconquerable ; he came, I say, to wheat-bearing 
Libya to wrestle tmth a foe, in order that he might restrain 
the man that roofed the temple of Poseidon with the sculls 
of strangers ; — ?ie came, I say, the son of Alcmena ; 

Who ascended to Olympus, after that he had explored 
both every land and the surface of the hoary sea with-loffcy- 
clrfiEs, and had rendered the sea safe to navigation. And 
now by the .^^Eigis-bearer doth he dwell, enjoying the fairest 
bliss, and is honoured by the immortals as a friend, and has 
Hebe in marriage, b^ing lord of a golden mansion, and 
son-in-law of Here. 

In whose honour, above the Electran gates, we citizens, 
iD^fcking ready the banquet and the fresh garlands of the 
altars, sacrifice victims in honour of the eight deceased brass- 
clad warriors, whom Megara, the daughter of Greon, bore to. 
bim as sons ; to whom, at the setting of the sun, the flame 
ascending on high lasts blazing all night long, lashing heaven 
with the steaming vapour ; and on the second day succeeds 
, tbe prize "^ of the annual games, the work of strength. 
Where, with his head crowned with the pale myrtle,® this 
inan has displayed a double victory, and a third before 
amongst the youths, having obeyed the exceedingly wise 
advice of his pilot that directed the helm.P And along with 
Orseas will I celebrate him in the revel, dropping upon him 
sweet praise. 

^ -v, BB: or, the winning. 

o T. 88 : Qu. -mth pale myrtle berries. 

P y. 89 : u e, of his trainer Orseas, that iostructed him*. 
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ISTHMIAN IV. 

Inscribed to Phylacidas, son of Lampo, of JSgina, viotorioTis in the 
paDcratiuin at the Isthmian games : probably in 01. 75, 3. B.C. 478^ 
two jeors after the battle of Salamis (Of. t. 49) : smig at ^gina. 

AfiaUVBHT. 

1 — 11 : Proemimn. Invocation and poiwer of Theia (ako called GfaiyBe), 
the goddess of wealth. 12 — ^19 : Praise of the three viotoriee won by 
Phylacidas, and of the one won by his brother Pytheas. 19 — 53 : The 
praises of ike achievements in war of ^gina, the mythical deeds of the 
^acidffi at Troy, and the lately-won glory of the ^ginetan fleet at 
Salamis. 54 — end : The poet returns to uie pndaes of the victories in 
the games won by the conqueror's fimiily, and espocially by Pytheas. 

O Theia, mother of the sun, worshipped under many titles, 
throTigh thee it is that men esteem potent gold fer beyond 
all other things; for ships contendmg in the ocean and 
horses in the chariots are through thy iavovr, O queen, 
admired in the qtdck-whirling encounters. And in the 
contests of the games he too hath gained much-desired 
glory, whose locks numerous crowns have wreathed, vic- 
torious either by might of hands or by swiftness of feet. 
For the strength of man is proved distinguished through 
the fevour of ftovidence. 

But two things in troth alone cherish the most lovely 
flower of life conjoined with fedr-^blooming wealth, to wU, if 
any one, being blessed with success, hear himself well spoken 
of.<^ Seek not to become Zeus : thou hast everythin£^ if the 
inheiitaiice of these ble«dng8 oome to thee : a mortal lot 
befltteth mortals. Now for thee at the Isthmus, a double 
victory in all its splendour, O Phylacidas, is laid up in store ; 
and at Nemea a victory in the pancratium is Imid np as a 
treasure for you both, for thee, I say, and for Pytheas thy 
brother. 

But without the ^^EacidsB my heart tastes not the 
sweets of hymns, but with the Charites I have come, in this 
my ode, to the sons of Lampon, to this well-ordered state : 
and since it^ has turned itself to the illustrious path of 
heaven-prompted deeds, grudge her not, my said, the 
befitting praise to mingle with this song, in return for the 

* V. 13 : i. e. if any one gains victory in the games and poetical eulogy 
besides. ^ v. 22 : «. e. ^gina. 
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toils she has ^vnd&rgtmt. For the valiaiit -warriars among lier 
heroes are "woiit to gaxa praise, and they asre d^ehrated to 
eiufless time bof^ on the fyroB and with the many-toned 
harmonies of the pipe. 

The mighty CEneidsB too, held in Tevered honour through 
lihe grace of Zeus in the brilhant sacrifices of the ^tolians, 
have gi=ven. a theme to wise men,^ and in Thebes the steed- 
driying loloos hath honour, and Perseus in Argos, and the 
warlike might of Castor and of Polydeuces at the streams of 
the Eurotas. But in CEnone^ are hcmofwred the stout-hearted 
tempers of ^acus and his sons; who too in battle twice 
sacked the city of the Trojans, following in the train of 
Henujles, the first time, and afterwa/rda with the Atreidse. 

Proceed, now, I pray thee, from the beginning. Say, who 
slew Gycnus, who Hector, and who the fearless captain of the 
host of the Ethiopians, Memnon, dad in brass 1 Who, pray, 
smote with his apear t^e Taliant TeLephus beside the bimks 
of the Oaicfus ? It was l^ey whose mouth proclaims the 
glorious isle of -^gioa 9s their countiy.* And of old has 
^g'lna been built on high, as a tower for lofty virtues to 
climb :^ full many shafts of praise does my eloquent tongue 
possess to utter loudly concerning them. And so now in 
time of war can Salamis^ city of Ajaz, testify that she hath 
heen preserved by her sailors in the deathfiil shower of Zeus 
during the hail-storm slaughter of countless heroes. But for 
all that, steeps boasting in silence:^ Zeus dispenses various 
fortune, Zeus, who is lord of all. But even, such glories as 
these* love the joyful hymn of victory, bedewed with charm- 
ing honey. 

' v. 28 : Qa. to poets. * v. 34 : t. e. -fflgina. 

'^ V. 43 : or, it was they whose native land my mouth declares to be 
-^gina's glorioTis island. 

W. 45 : Three interpretations have been given of this passage : Ist, 
by Thiersch, " Mgma, has hmg been a tower for lo% virtues to dimb," 
which is followed by Mr. Cookesley. 2nd, by Boeokh, " The ^ginetans 
We long had a tower — a great monument — erected by their ancient 
hetoGB for iheir descendants to dimb by means of their o¥m virtues." 
^ by Dissen, " For this long time there haa stood here a tower built 
up of virtues difficult to dimb." One of the first two of these interpre- 
tations is preferred by Mr. Donaldson, whose note I have ventured to 
borrow. ^ v. 61 : or, drown. 

^ V. 51 : Qu. i, e. provoke not hostility or envy by too lengthy an enu- 
meration of ^gina's glories. ^ ^ v. 54 : i. e. victories in the games. 
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Let any one contend with all his toil for prizes in the 
games, after that he has heard of the race of Cleonicus : J 
the long toil of these heroes has not been obscured^ nor, 
as many as have been their expenses, has that either im- 
paired^ the zeal of their expectations.^ 

I praise Pytheas too, for that with limb-conquering™ arms, 
he went a straight course for^ Phylacidas in the course of 
blows,^ an adversary, in skill expert. Beceive for him a 
crown, and /or him bear the woolly fiUet, and send therewith 
the new winged hymn* 
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Inscribed to the same person ( Phylacidas of JSgina) as the last ode, in 
honour of a victory in the pancratium at the Isthmian games. This 
ode is prior in time to the foregoing one (but bhter than NemeaV.)^ 
and was composed undoubtedly before the battle of Salamis, and sung 

at ^gina at a banquet in the house of Lampo, the victor's &ther. 

_______ • 

ABOUMEITF. 

1 — 16 : Proemium. The poet expresses his hope that he may hereafter 
be able to compose a third ode, this being the second (and Kemean V. 
the first)^ in honour of the sons of Lamipo, for a fixture Olympian 
victory ; and Lampo's prayers for the attainment of this wish, he 
begs tiie Fates to hear and grant. 19 — 56 : Mythical portion of the 
ode. The glory of the ^acidee, Peleus, Telamon, and Ajaz: the 
tale of Heracles' prayer to Zeus, that Telamon might have a valiant 
and invulnerable son. 57— end : The poet returns to the subject of 
the ode, the praises of the victor, of Pytheas his brother, of Euthy- 
menes his uncle, and of Lampo his &ther, who had so suocesduUy 
trained his two sons for their contests in the games. 

As when at the rich banquet^ the second cup is miosed, so we 
mingle the second cup of the strains of poesy for the race of 

i V. 56 : t. & let him contend, but it will be in vain, to surpass that 
&mily in the number of victories that it has obtained. 
^ V. 58 : or, disappointed. 

* V. 57 : Bissen and Boeckh read els' 6ir6<rai davdvai IXiriSiavj Ikvw' 
oircr, putting the comma after iXirc^oiv instead of after ^avavat, Dissen 
translates, "Nee quotquot fiierunt sumptus votorum, hoc attrivit eorum 
Btudium ; s. eo studium eorum imminutum est." 

"* V. 59 : ue, powerful. " v. 60 : i. e. that he preceded. 

^ V. 61 : •. e. that he taught his brother Phylacidas how to conquer by 
himself preceding him in the contest and setting him the example. 

* V. 1 : Qu. as when at a banquet, when Uie revelry is at its height* 
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Lampon tliat hath been sacoessful in the contest, having first 
received fix>ni thee, O Zeus, in ISTemea^.the prime of crowns; 
now again from the Lord of the Isthmus and from the fifty 
Nereids, Phylacidas the youngest of his sons being victori- 
ous. And may it be allowed us, offering a third cfup to the 
Olympian Saviour, to honour ^gina with honied songs as 
with a drink-offering. 

For if any one rejoicmg in expense and in labour per- 
forms noble deeds that the gods build up,^ and at the same 
time Providence brings about for him lovely glory, lh(U mariy 
I say, already casts anchor at the extremest bounds of hap- 
piQess, honoured aaheiaoi the gods. 

The son of Cleonicus prays, that having obtained^ such 
dashes, he may receive death and hoary old age ; and I 
invoke the lofty-throned Clotho and her sister Fates to follow 
the noble demands^ of a man that is my friend. 

And you, O -^Eacidse of the golden cars, y<m I swy it is my 
clearest law to besprinkle with praises, as often as I approach 
this island.® But innumerable paths, a hundred feet in width, 
of noble deeds, have been cut uninterruptedly even beyond the 
fountains of the Nile, and through the Hyperboreans ;^ nor 
is there any state so barbarous or so strange iu tongue, that 
hears not of the glory of the hero Peleus, the blessed son- 
in-law of the gods ; nor is there one which hears not of the 
glory of Ajax, the son of Telamon, and of his Either ; whom, 
along with the Tirynthians, as a zealous ally, the son of 
Alcmena led on board Aw ships to war that-delighteth-in- 
the-brazen-arms against Troy, the heroes' toil, on account of 
the offences of Laomedon. And he? took JPergamia^^ and 
along with him he slew the nation of the Meropes, and the 
herdsman Alcyoneus, huge as a mountain, after that he had 
found him at Phlegrse, nor did Heracles spare with his hands 
his own deep-twanging bowstring. 

But ere cSl this hefd as he summoned the son of .^^cus to 

^ v. 11 : t. e, actions that are divine. < y. 15 : or, accomplished. 

•^ V. 17 : t. €. to obey, or, grant the noble prayers. 

• V. 21 : i. e, you it is my bounden duty to bedew with praise, as 
often as I touch upon the subject of this island. 

' y. 23 : i. e. the glories of the ^acid» stretch &r and wide, and are 
known to the ends of the earth. i^ y. 31 : i. e. Heracles. 

•'' T. 31 : i. e. PetgamuB or Bion, 
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tihe expedition, he cbanoed to find them aJl feasting. The 
"warlike son, then, of Amphitryon as he- stood Uiere in lion's 
skin, did noblest Tekmon call upon by name to make com^ 
mencement with nectarean libations,^ and he held up and 
gave to him the goblet that held the wine, rough with gold. 
He then having stretched up to heaven his unconquered 
hands, uttered such words as these : — 

" If ever, O Father Zeus, thou hast heard my prayer with 
propitious mind, now, I pra/y thee, now, with most eacnest 
prayers do I implore of thee a bold, son by Eriboea for tMs 
hero, so as to perfect the happiness of my Mend watched 
over by the Fates ; and ' him {the son) strong in body, even 
as this hide now envek^pes me about, belonging to the beast 
which first of all my toils I dew of yore in Kemea. And 
let courage correspond toiih hia staut/rame/* 

Immediately as he said these words, the deity sent forth 
to him the sovereign of birds, the mighty eagle ; and sweet 
delight thrilled him within. And ke said, speaking like a 
prophet : ^^ There shall be to thee the son. that thou aakest^ 
O Telamon." And him, named after the^ bird that had 
appeared, he called the very mighty Ajax, marvellous in c^er 
times in the warlike toils of men. Thus then having spoken 
he forthwith sat down. But for me it were tedious to re- 
count all his valiant deeds. 

For I have come, O Muse, the dk^nser of triumphal 
hymns for Phylacidas, and for Pytheas, and for Euthymj^ftea. 
After the Argive facdiion shall it be said somehow in briefest 
tenns. For three victories in the Pancratium fin»n the lath- 
mufi, and others from leafy Nemea, did: the illustrious sons 
and uncle bear oS : and what a copious measure of hynims 
have they brought to light ; and the tribe oi Psalydbdd» do 
they besprinkle with the fidrest dew of the Chaddtes, and 
having exalted the house of Themistins they inhabit this 
hi^ily-l&»voured caiiy.i And Lampo giving zealous heed to 
the labours of t/rainmg for the games greatly approves this 
saying of Hesiod, and pointing it out to his sons, exhorts 
them to observe it, bringing or Ae does a common glory to 

^ T. 87 : i. e, to begin the nectarean libationA,. or to begin the mattes^ 
«. e. to invoke a fikvourable coramfincement to tha ^cp^Utiony with a 
libation. 

J V. 66 : i. e, they reflect glory alike cot tiwictBSi&flaacL their 
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hia dty; and he is loved for hisldndness towards his guests, 
endeayouring to pursue^ moderatioa in thought^and attaimng 
to^ moderation in deed aUo. And his tongue is not at vari- 
ance mth his thoughts : thou wouldest say that he is to 
Athletes what the Naxian braaB<^iarpening whetstone is 
amongst other stones. I will give them the pure water of 
Dirce to drink,"^ which the deep-girded daughters of Mne- 
mosyne witli robe of gold have caused to gush forth near the 
veU-walled gates of Cadmus. 



ISTHMIAN VI. 

IiUKribed to Strepeiades^ a Thebaa, victor in the pancnttiiim, perhaps 
in 01. 81^ 1. B.O. 456, six months after the battle of (Enophyta, when 
theThebans were de&ated^ and lost their supremacy over Boeotia: 
snng at Thebes. 

1—19 : Proemimn. The ancient and mythical glonts of Thebes. 
20 — 39 : Praise of the recent victory of Strepsiades, and of the 
glorions deatii of his uncle of the same name. 39 — end : The poet 
exhorts his fellow-citizens to moderation in time of prosperity, and 
warns them against striving after what is beyond their reach, and out 
of their power to effisct. 

With which of thy former natire glories^ O blessed Theba, 
hast thou most specially deHghted thy soul? Was it when 
thou broughtest to light the assessor of timbrilled Demeter, 
KonysuB of the floating locks? or was it when, receiving at 
the mid hour of night the mightiest of the gods snowing 
with gold, what time, standing within the doors of Amphi- 
tryon, he approached his wife with Heraclean seed ? or was 
it when tiwu didst rejoice at the sage counsels of Tiresias % 
or when in lolaus skilled in the steed ? or in the seed of the 
dragon's teeth who are unwearied at the spear ? or was it 
when, from the fierce battle, thou didst send back Adrastus 
bereft of innumerable companions to equestrian Argos ? or 

^ V. 70 : or, studying to acquire. W. 71 : or, observing. 

"* y. 74 : or, I will refireah them with a. draught, of pure water of 
Dirce. 
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irhen thou placedst on firm baae^ tlie Doriaii colony of the 
l4Mi9dmmom»su^ aaid tibe .M^dat thy descendants took 
Amjdss, through the Pytbian oracles f 

But yet the remembrance of ancient glory is wont to sleep 
in oblivion, and mortals are forgetful of that which does not 
reach to the highest prime of poetry, yoked to the £ar-faiued 
streams of verse. 

Sing then in honour of Strepsiades too with a sweet- 
sounding hymn. For he bears away at the Isthmus the 
victory of the pancratium; and in strength he is wondrous, 
and goodly in i^pe to behold, and he displays a valour that 
does not shame his stature.^ And he has a blaze of glory 
from the violet-tressed Muses, and to his maternal uncle of 
the same name he has given a wreath to share — his unde 
to whom Ares of the brazen shield brought death, but 
honour is laid up as a reward for the valiant. For let hitp 
surely know, whoever in this cloud of war repels in behalf 
of his beloved country the hailstorm of blood, turning the 
plague against the host of his foes, Id him know, I say, that 
for the race of his 'citizens he increases their glory to the 
greatest height, both while he lives, and when he is dead. 

And thou, son of Diodotus, emulating the warlike 
Meleager, and emulating Hector too, and Amphiaraus, hast 
breathed forth thy blooming age in the crowd of the foremost 
combatants, where the bravest sustained the strife of war in 
the extremity of hope. And I endured an inexpressible 
grief ; but now the Earth-^ncompasser has granted me calm 
after a storm. 

I will sing, having bound my locks with wreaths. And 
let not the envy of the immortals disquiet the daily pleasure, 
in pursuit of which I tranquilly approach old age, and the 
destined period of Hfe. 

For we die alike aU of us ; but our fortime is unequaL 
But if a man gazes aroimd after what is distant, he is too 
weak to attain to the seat of the gods with floor of brass ; 
since the winged Pegasus threw his master Bellerophon, who 
desired to go to the mansions of heaven to the assembly of 
Zeus; for the bitterest end awaits the pleasure that is 
contrary to right. 

* y. 13 : Ut, onsai npright ancle. 
^ y. 23 : or, not inferior to his form. 
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Bat totOiO ihtm. that bloomest "witK ilie goMen hair, 
L^xias, grant at Fytho too a blooming crown at thy 

contests. 
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Inscribed to Cleander at JBgina, ion of Teleasrchufly victoriotiB in the 
pancratium at the Isfhmian and Nemean gaioes : written a few months 
after the battle of Plataea^ OL 75, 2,— B.C. 479 : sung at u^gina. 
Boeckh thinks that the odo must have been written shortly after the 
taking of Thebes by the allied Greeks^ and therefore that it comme- 
moratofr a Kemean, and not an Isthmian yictory. 

ABaniOBNT. 

1—15 : Proemiam. The poet, though anxious and fearful of some new 
disaster after the close, it would seem, of the Persian war, when the 
Thebans feared the vengeance of the allied Greeks for their late 
Medizing, yet rouses himself to sing the victories of Oleander. 1 5 — 60 : 
The myudoal portion of the ode, commencing with the mythical con- 
nection of Thebes and JBglna. Pindar passes on to the &me of ^acns 
as an arbitrator in disputes and quurels ; to the ..^lacidse, distin- 
guished for valour and for justice ; to the tale of the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis, whoso hand was sought by Zeus and Poseidon ; and to 
the valiant deeds of Achilles at Troy. 61 — end : The poet returns to 
the inomediate subject of his ode, the victories in the games of Nicocles, 
the late uncle of the conqueror, and the present victory of Oleander. 

For Oleander and his youthful prime let some one, Q y© 
youths, going to the splendid vestibule of his father Te- 
lesarchus, raise the festal song, the glorious recompense of 
Lis toils, the reward both of his Isthmian victory, and 
because that, in Nemea^ he gained the victory in the contest. 

For whom I too, though grieved in soid, am bidden to 
invoke the golden Muse. 

But since we have been fireed from mighty woes, let us 
•neither &1I into a lack of crowns, nor do thou, m^ spirit, 
cheridbi thy woes ; but having ceased from improfitable 
griefs, let us sportively utter abroad some sweet strain even 
after our calamity : since some deity hath turned aside from 
us the stone of Tantalus that was hwng over our. head, 
insufferable toil to Greece. But the passing away of my 
fear has put an end to my grievous anxiety, and it is better 
always to look to what is present. For deceitful time hangs 

H 
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over mNi, rolling life's stream, along ; but even iJiese ctiIs^ 
are capable of a remedy to mortals^ if onlj tkey ha,YQ liberty; 
and a man should cliensb good hope. 

And it is tlie duty of one that hath been reared in seren- 
gated Thebes to allot to i£gina before all else the choicest 
gift of the Charites^ because that from their aire were bom 
twin daughters, the youngest of the daughters of Asopus, 
and they pleased Zeus lord of all. Who near Diroe of the fair 
stream gave one to dwell as mistress of the city that loves 
the car ;^ and having brought thee, uEgina, to the ^island 
CEiUopia, he lay with thee; where to his loud-thundering 
sire thou didst bring forth divine JEsuaas the most wise of 
all the dwellers upon earth, who used to bring to an end the 
strifes even of the gods : his godlike sons and his warlike 
sons' sons excelled by their courage in conducting the din of 
brazen mournful war, and they were temperate-minded and 
sage of soul. This did the assemblies of the blessed ones 
remember, when Zeus and bright Poseidon strove for the 
nuptial tie of Thetis, either of them desiring that she should 
be his £Bir bride ; for love possessed them. 

But the immortal understandings of the other gods accom- 
plished not for them that wedlock, when they heard the 
voice of the orades. For Themis, author of wise, counsel, 
said amongst them all, that it was &ted that the oeean 
goddess should bring forth for }am9 a lordly son more mighty 
than his sire, who should wield in his hand another weapon 
more powerfiilthan the thunderbolt and the irresistible trident, 
if she were united to Zeus or to the brothers of Zeu& — '^ But 
do you then cease this strife, and let her, having obtained 
a mortal spouse, behold her son slain in war, like to Ares in 
might, and in strength of feet like lightning. It is my 
advice to give her as the honour of wedlock granted-by-the- 
gods to Peleus, son of u^Sacus, who is by report the most 
pious of men that the plain of lolcos contains. And let the 
tidings go straightway to the immortal cave of Chiron, nor 
let the daughter of Nereus twice put into our hands the 
leaves of contention ;^ but in the evening hours when the 

* Y. 16 : i.e, tlie evils that arise from the changes and chances of 
fortune are capable of being remedied, at least by the free. 
*» V. 20 : ». e. Thebes. • v. S3 : ♦. e, for Zens, or Poseidon. 

' V. 48 : or, contentions votes. 
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moon is at the foil let her loosen the lovely zone of her 
viiginity to the hero.** 

Thus spoke the goddess addressing the sons of Oronns, 
and thej ^th their immortal eyebrows nodded assent^ and 
the fruit of her words did not £ftll away and perish For 
they say that along with them king Feleus had regard for 
the espousal of Thetis. And soon did the mouths of the 
^nse point out to the ignorant the youthful valour of 
Achilles ; who both stained with blood the Tine-<:lad MyBian 
plain, sprinkling it with the black blood of Telephus, and 
bridged a return home for the Atrid», and redeemed Helen, 
having cut with his spear the nerves of Troy (which in times 
past checked binn as he marshalled on the plain the work of 
homicidal battle), both the haughty might of Memnon and 
Hector and other princes, to whom Achilles, warder of the 
.^Eacid«, disclosing the dwelling of Persephone,* showed 
forth j(£lgina and his own descent. To him, not even when 
dead, have songs been lacking, but near his funeral pyre and 
tomb did the Heliconian maidens stand, and over him pour 
forth the dirge with many a strain. This then was thought 
befitting by the immortals, to consign a valiant hero, even 
^hen passed away, to the hymns of the goddessea 

And this course now too is proper ;^ and the car of the' 
Muses hastens on loudly to sing the memorial of the boxer 
Hcocles. Honour him, therefore, who in the Isthmian game 
bas won the Doric parsley, since surely in times past he too 
overcame the heroes who dwelt around him, driving them 
before him with a hand that none could escape. TTiTn the 
offspring of his renowned uncles does not disgrace : let one 
of his compeers weave a beauteous crown of myrtle for 
Oleander in honour of his victory in the pancratium ; since 
bim did the lists of Alcathous, and the youth assembled in 
Epidaurus, formerly receive when he came in success and 
triumph. Him to praise is easy for the good ; for he did 
not in concealment waste ^ a youth unacquainted with noble 



' V. 56 : i. e, Blaying them in battle. 
' ▼. 61 : or, ia agreeable to reason. 
' V. 67 : t. e. Oleander, the son of the nncle of Nicocles. 
V. 70 : lU, "for he buried not his youth in a hole." — S. d: L. Diet, 

m2 
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ebbata. 

Pre&ce, page ix., fw "This is imitated," read "The begimiiiig of 
Pyth. I. is imitated/' Ac. 

Farn 19 (Olympian Y.), line 6, /or "with the sacrifice of oxen," I 
woald rather now lender, after Jel^ " on occasion of the. sacrifices of 
oxen." See Appendix A., where see reference. 

Page 53 (Pythian I.), line 13, fw " thy weapons wound," read " thy 
weapons enchant," or " charm," &c. 

Page 64, line 17, /or "formidable," rtad " fiivouraUe." 

Page ee, line 17 (PyUiian IV.), S<^ "storm-footed steeds," read 
" storm-footed chariots." 

Page 66, line 23, fw "made the thunder roar, as upon," &c., rtad 
" made the thunder roar, when he met with them, as upon," &c. 

Page 66, last line in the page, for " snatching the scfd," &c., read 
"snatching with his right hand the sod," &c 

Page 84 (Pythian VlII.), line 14, for " either Theognetus at Olympia, 
nor in the victory," &c., read "either Theognetus at Olympia, nor the 
victory," Ac. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



The Index which I have compiled to the passages • of 
Pindar referred to in Jelf 's Greek Grammar will prove of 
great use to the reader. It is a matter to me of much 
regret that the whole of the foregoiiig translation had, already, 
not only been written, but also printed, before the second 
edition of Jelf appeared. Other errata, besides those noticed, 
have no doubt escaped my eye, for which I beg the reader 
to accept the excuse of my having had to work in the midst 
of many other occupations and numerous intemiptiona A 
reference is earnestly recommended on every occasion to the 
above invaluable work. 



APPENDIX A. 

Passages in Pindar referred to, and explained in, Jelf a Greek 
Grammar (2nd edition). 

Pvndar. J^^ Vol. II, 

Olymp. I. princ § 781, d. 

„ L 64 683, 114. 

„ I. 88 895, 5. 

II. 53 444, b. 

M 11.70 637, III. A. 

„ 11.87 888,1. 

„ III. 3 435, obi. 

„ 111.40 418, d. 

V. 6 ; . . . 639, II. 2. 

„ VII. 15 865, 6. 

„ VII. 60 670. 

„ VIII. 15 890,3. 

„ VIII. 42 440. 

VIII. 45 364, a. 

„ VIII. 64 863, 3. 

,» X. 19 419, 5, and 426, obi. 

„ XI. princ. 386, 1. 

„ XI. 5 440. 

„ XIII. 37 631,11.1. 

Pyth. I. 8 624. 

» 1.10 865,2. 

n I. 12 631,11. 2. 

„ II. 49 792, 6. 

31 3 
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Pvndar. Jdf, Vol, II. 

Pyth. III. 13 §855, /3. 

„ III. 97 583, 161, 

III. 107 792, d, 

„ IV. 40 589, ofo. 1. 

„ IV. 225 h^^. 

„ IV. 243 365, 6. 

IV. 255 440. 

„ IV. 296, &c 536, 06*. 4. 

„ VI. 48 , 775, o6». 3. 

VIII. 91 355,^. 

X. 45 752, 4. 

X. 62 637, 1, A. 

„ X. 71 .^ 386, 1. 

Nem. 1.92 435,6. 

„ 111.39 583,144, 

„ III. 46 563, 1. 

„ IV. 26 566, 3. 

„ VI. 5 777,5. 

„ VI. 106 583, 132. 

„ VII. 68 424,8. 

„ IX. 34 566,1. 

X. 25 895, 5. 

XI. 17 622,3. 

Pind. passim , . . . . 569, 1. 

The force of ohv 737, 1. 



APPENDIX B. 

Passages iu Pindar, quoted and explained in Donaldson's Kew 

Crafylus (Ist edition). 

Pindar. New CratyUa, 

Olymp. II. 23 Page 241. 

„ VII. 44 406. 

„ VIII. 20 373. 

Pyth. I. 50 870. 

„ IV. 187 226. 

„ IV. 263 247. 

VT. 13 363. 

„ VIII. 21folL. 373. 

„ X. 81 862. 

„ XI. 32 890. 

Kern. IV. 35... 564. 

„ VII. 89 247, 
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OLYMPIC ODES. 



ODE I. 

fO HIEBO THE STRACUSIAKy 

Victor in the Horae^cbce. 



STBOFHE L 

Wateb* the first of elements we liold ; 
And, as the flaming fire at night 
Glows with its own conspicuous light, 
Above proud treasure shines transoendant gold : 
But If, my soul, *tis thy desire 
For the Great Games to strike thy Ijrre, 
Look not within the range of day 

A start more genial to descry 
Tfaaa yon wm ^ whose gUttering ray 

Dims all the spheres that gild the sky ; 

* It was beld by Thales the Milesian, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, tibat water was the parent of the other elements ; and it is sin- / 
^ular that Pindar should have opened his first Olympic ode with the \ 
tenet of a sage, who is said to have died at the age of ninety, while / 
idtting aa a spectatoref the Olympic games. The same doctrine is sup- 
posed by some to baye been intimated by Homer in the 14th Biad, 1. 246. 

Ocean, the first progenitor of alL 

The vivifying powers of the overflowing Nile, which both the philos(^her 
and the poet are said to have visited, may possibly have given birth to this 
notion ; and Ovid, who ascribes the generation of all things to the union 
of heat and moisture, has illustrated the process of creation by the phe- 
nomena of the retiring inundations of that river. 

•\' Ovid has imitated this expression in his account of the reproduction 
of the world after Deucalion's flood, where he says of the sun, 

^thereoque ardens exarsit sidere limus. — Met, lib. L 424. 

and Milton in the following passages, viz. 

ere this diumtd star 
Leaves cold the night. — Par. Lost, b. z. 1070. 

So sinks the day-star in his ocean bed. — Lycidat, 168. 
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Nor lofkkr theme to taLsie ikj siiraan 
Than famed Olympiads crowded pkin : 
From whenoe, |bf igilbed-mtostrek ikMj vrove^ 
Th' illustrious hymn, at gloiy's caU, 
Goes forth to Hiero*8 afi£ient hall, 

To hail hie prosperous throne and sing Satomian Jove.^ 

I 

ANTIS1!1K>PH£ L 

Hiero the ju8t> thait rules the fertile field, 

Where fair Sicilia's pastures feed 

Unnumbered fiocfcs^ and for his meed 
Culls the sweet flowers thattdl the virtues yield. 

Nor less renowned his haaidespays 

To wake the Muse*s choicest lays». 
Such as the social feast t around 

Full oft otir tuneful band inspire — 
But wherefore sleeps the thrilling sound? 
Pluck from the peg J thy Dodan§ lyre, 

* The Olympic Ga«ies wera sacred to Jupiter, to whom a temple and 
many altars and statues were erected at Olympla. — Pauacmias, lib. v. b. 6. 

f It seems from the old Scholiast; that it was a custom with the 
Greeks at their entertainments to carry a harp round the table and pro- 
sent it to the, guests ; nai4 West tells us, that any one who refused to 
play upon it was considered as illiterate or ill-bred. 

X Pindar figuratively takes his lyre from Ihe p^ ; on which, as Homer 
tdls usy tbe real lyre wsm ibnaaerly suspended. 

Down from the peg he hung the tunefbl lyre. — Odtfts. lib. vni. 67. 

§ There were three sorts of musical strains among the Greeksj, viz., 
the Ponao, ihe Lydian, jsad the Phrygian; of which the first was 
animating and grand, the second soft and melting, and the third melan- 
choly or terrific. Hilton has described the first as the martiaj music of 
the Batanic army, viz. 

Anon they move 

Id perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 

To heighth of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle. — Par, L, b. i. 533. 

Pindar professes to use the Lydian in his 14th Olympic ode on the victory 
of the youth Asopichus, addressed to the Graces ; and Diyden's " softly 
sweet in Lydian measures" will not be forgotten. The Phrygian strttit 
was employed, as Lucretius informs us^ in the horrific solemnities of the 
Mother of the Gods ; and Statius introduces it at the fbaera) of Arche- 
morus. — Iawt, lib. i|. \ Bt Tkeb. vi. 122. These three kinds of music 
were formerly performed on different pipes ; but Pausanias tells ju, that 



If Pisa's* pafaxis IiaYe chaxms for tkee, 
If FhereikicAis't victory • 
Hath roiiUBed thee to the rapturous oai«6 of song; 
Tell ns how swift the ungoaded steed 
By Alpheus j: urged his fonous speed, 
And hore the distant prize from all the panting throng. 

Proud of his stud, iA^ Syracusiau king 

Partook the courser's triumph. Through Hke plaiu 
By Lydian Pel<^s § won his praises ring — 

Pelops of Neptune loved (whose watery reign 
Bounds the wide earth, that trembles at his might), 

Pelops, whose foraa the plastic Fate|| repiaoed, 
And from the cbldron bright 

Drew forth with ivoiy shoulder graced. 
life teems with wonders : yet, in Reason's spite, 
O'er the fond fascinating fiction, warm 
Prom Fancy's pencil, hangs a charm 
That more than Nature's self her painted dreams delight. 

there was, in his time, at Thebes, the statae of one Pronomus, who had 
contrired a method of performing them all upon the same instrument. — 
Pcm. U. c. 12. 

* Pita, the same, at least in the language of this poet, with Olympia, 
a city of Elis, where the Olympic Games were celebrated. — See Dodw. 
^av. vol. ii. p. 326-7. 

t Pherenicw, the name of Hiero's horse, signifying in Greek the 
bearer of ^the victory, and therefore probably given to him on the 
occasion. 

+ Alphetis or Alpheius, a river which rises in Arcadia^ and flows by 
Rsa through the Elean territory into the Ionian Sea. — See Dodw* Trav, 
vol ii. 324. 

§ Ltjdian Pelops, It is said thai Pelops, with his father Tantalus, 
king c^ Sipylus in Lydia, being worsted in battle by Dus, klug of Tr<jy, 
planted a colony in Greece ; as proofit of which, Pausaaias mentioois a 
harbour there, in his time, named after Tantalus, and a distinguishable 
tomb. (Paus. lih. v. c. 13.) He mentions, also, a brazen chest in the 
temple of Diana Cordacb at Olympia, in which the bones of Polops were 
preserved. The " plain hy Pelops won" is the Elean territory, of whicn, 
as appears by this ode, he became king, after the de^th of (Enomatis. 

II l%is alludes to the well-known &ble of Tantalus, who, at an enter- 
taiument which he gave the gods, served up his son Pelops, whose 
shoulder Geres, coming in late from the pursuit of Proserpine, inadvei>> 
tently devoured, and for which Glotho, one of the Fat«B, by whom the 
youth was reconstructed, supplied a substitute of ivory.— ^Ovui. Mtt, 
lib. vl 404. 
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STBOPHS n. 

For Taste,* wliosd Boftemng hand hath power to give ' 
Sweetness and grace to mdest things, 
And trifles to distinction brings, 
Makes us full ofb the enchanting tale receive 
In Truth's disguise as Truth. The day 
Yet comes, Time's test^ th^ tears away 
The Teil each flattering fedsehood wears. 
Beseems us then (for less the blame) 
Of those that heed us from the spheres 
Becoming marvels to proclaim. 
Great son of Tantalus, thy &te 
Not as the fablers I relate. 
Thee with the Gods thy Sire's Sipylianf guest, 
When they in turn beneath his bower 
Purest repast partook, the Power 
That wields the Trident seized, and ravish'd from the feast. 

ANTISntOPHE u. 

Besire his breast had conquer'd. Tip he drove 

TTia trembling prize of mortal mould 

In radiant car with steeds of gold 
To th' highest mansion of all-honour'd Jove ; 

With whom the Boy, J from wondering Ide 

Bapt long before, like place supplied. 

Her Pelops lost, her vanish'd son 

Soon roused the frantic mother's care ; 

No tidings came ; the search begun 
In myrteiy ended in despair. 

* Taste, I have thus translated Xapi^, for which, as it is here used, 
there is no corresponding word in English. It imports the gracefulness 
and good taste with which a poet manages his fiction. 

t Sipylicm, Whether there was a city called Sipylus in Lydia^ where 
Tantalus resided, does not seem settled. The mountain of tnat name is 
well known, celebrated for the sufferings and metamorphosis of Niobe. 
Pausanias saw a rock there resembling, at a distance, the figure of a 
weeping woman, and a seat called the throne of Tantalus. — Paus, Hb. i. 
49 ; lib. ▼. 408. 

It: ITie boy, <kc. Ganymede, who was taken up into heaven by the 
eagle, and made cup-bearer to Jupiter before the time of Pelops, though, 
by the phrase dtvrkptfi xp^Vf Pi&d*^ seems to give it a later date. 
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Fortliwitli some envioas foe was found 
Whispering th' unseemly slander round, 
" How all into the bubbling caldron cast 
'' Thy mangled limbs were seethed, and shred 
" In fragments on the table spread, 
'' While circling Gods looked on and shared th* abhorred 
repast** 

SFODS n. 

Far be from me and mine the thought profane, 

That in foul feast coelestials could delight ! 
Blasphemous tale ! Detraction finds its bane 
E'en in the wrong it works — If mortal wight 
Heaven e'er hath honoured, 'twas this Tantalus ; 

But soon from iU-digested greatness sprung 
Presumption and abuse : 

Thence from his towering fortunes flung 
(Frightful reverse !) he felL A ponderous rock 
High o'er his head hung threatening (angry Jove 
So judged him for his crimes above) : 
Where day and night he waits, dreading th* expected shook* 

STBOPHE ui. 

Thus doom'd is he life*s hopeless load to bear. 

Torment unceasing ! Three t beside, 

Delinquents there, like pains abide. 
He from th* Immortals their ambrosial &re, 

The nectarous flood that crown'd their bowl, 

To feast his earth-bom comrades, stole ; 



* According to Homer {Odyts. lib. zi. 581), Ovid (Art Amand. lib. ii. 
604), Horace, and other writers, Tantalna was punished with eternal 
thirst and hunger, standing in a lake, whose water, as he stooped to 
drink, fled from his lips, and under branches hung with fruit that retired 
from his grasp. Lucretius, however (lib. iii.), agrees with Pindar ; 

There wretched Tantalus, in fruitless dread. 
Eyes the huge rock that hangs above his head ; 

as does Euripides in his Orestes, 1. 6, quoted by Heyne. 

t The original is fitrd rpiiuv Tsraprov v6vov, which is conceived by 
the old Scholiast to mean, that, in addition to the dread of an over- 
hanging rock, Tantalus also suffered the pains of thirsting, Busting, and 
standing (as represented in Polygnotus's picture). 
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Food, that, bj their codestial gmce. 
Eternal youth to him had given. 
Yain hope, that guilt bj time or place 

Can 'soape the searching glance of heaven 1 
For this the blameless Son once more 
Back to man's short-Kved race they bore ; 
There, when fresh youth its blooming flower had blown, 
And round his chin th' umbrageous beard 
Mature its manlier growth had reared, 
From Pisa's Prince he sought, his nuptial oouch to crown. 

il^rriSTBOPHS IIL 

The famed Hippodamd; * whose charms to gain, 

The fond and furious &>thei^s pride, 

At ni^t's dark hour alone he hied 
To the rough shore of the loud-bellowing maia, 

And call'd the Trident-sceptred God, 

Whose form forthwith beside him stood : 

*' Oh ! if th' endearing gifts," said he, 
" The Cyprian searbom Queen bestows, 

** Have still, great Neptune, grace with thee, 

" Propitiate now thy suppliant's vows. 
" Arrest OEnomaiis' brazen spear, 
" To Elist guide my prompt career, 
*' And bear me on thy swiftest chariot's wheel 
" Victorious to the goal ; for he, 
" Slayer of suitors ten and three, 
*' Still from his daughter's hope withholds the bridal seaL 

* Bippodam^ or ffippodamia was the daughter of (EnomaUa, king of 
Pisatis, the territory in which Pisa lay. He is said to have offered his 
daughter, of whom he was extremely fond, in marriage to any one who 
shoidd beat him in the diariot-race ; and to have uain with his own 
spear thirteen suitors, who had accepted the challenge, and whose names 
the Scholiast has preserved. 

t Mit. This was the capital of the territory of the same name, in 
which Pisa or Olympia lay. It had been demolished before the time of 
Strabo. The site of it is now called Palseopolis, which Mr. Dodwell 
visited, but found nothing but a few blocks of marble and the frustum of 
a Boric oolimm. 
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EPODE in. 

*' Majestic Danger calls but for the brave, 

** Trusts not the dastaxd*s arm : then why should man, 
" By life's hard lot predestined to the grave, 
<' Waste in the' dark th* unprofitable span, 
** And crouch in Age's comer unrenown'd, 
" Heav'n's noblest gifts untested ] Power divine I 
" Grant thou th' event be crown'd, 
" This peril shall at least be mine." 
Thus he, with zeal not unregarded, speeds 
His ardent prayer. The God his prayer embraced, 
Crave him his car with gold enchaced. 
And roused th' unwearied plumes that wing'd* the immortal 
steeds. 

STROPHE IV. 

(Enomaiis' power th' exulting youth o'erthrows : 

The virgin spouse his arms entwine ; 

From whose soft intercourse, a line 
By all the virtues nursed, six warriors t rose. 

Now in rich pomp and solemn state 

His dust heroic J honours wait. 

Where Alpheus laves the hallow'd glade, 
His tomb its ample range displays. 

And gifts by many a stranger laid 
High on his crowded altar blaze ; 

* There was a sacred ohest in the Temple of Juno, at Olympia, in 
which Oypselus, king of Corinth, had, when an in&nt, heen concealed 
by his mother, to protect him from the Bacchidse, who sought his death, 
on the front of which were sculptured in ivory and gold, Pelops flying 
with Hippodamb and CEnomalis pressing after him, each in a chariot 
with two horses, but those of Pelops represented with winga. — Pauaan, 
lib. y. c. 17. 

f Two of these six warriors were Atreus, &ther of Agamemnon, and 
Thyestes. The learned are not agreed on the names of the remaining 
four. 

t An area, called the Pelopion, within the Altis, or sacred inclosure, 
at Olympia, was set apaa*t and dedicated by Hercules to Pelops, who 
was honoured there as much before all the heroes as Jupiter above all 
gods. It was near the temple of Jupiter Olympius, surrounded with a 
pile of stones, and the space within occupied by trees and statues, and 
other ofierings^; — Paman. lib, v. c. 13. 
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But most firom proud Olympia'g drome,* 
On distant realms, on times to come, 
Shines Pelops' fame. There Speed demands his crown, 
Toil-mastering Strength the muscle strains^ 
And conquerors pass life's proud remains 
On Virtue's tranquil couch, the slumber of renowii. 

AirriSTROPHE IV. 

Such is the Champion's meed : the constant good. 
That lives beyond the transient hour, 
Of all that Heaven on man can shower. 
Most fires his hope, most wakes his gratitude : 
But now 'tis mine, the strain to raise, 
And swell th' Equestrian Hero's praise, 
To crpwn with loud -ZEolian songt 

A Prince, whose peer the spacious earth 
Holds not its noblest chiefs among. 

Boasts not in wisdom, power and worth, 
A host more gifted, to display,. 
Through all the mazes of the lay. 
Hiero, some guardian god thy fame sustains, 
And makes thee his peculiar care ; 
If long thy deeds his smiles shall share, 
A loftier flight Til soar, and warble sweeter strains 

EPODE IV. 

Then high on Cronium's J peak my post shall be ; 

There, as a poet's glance informs my soul, 
First in the burning race thy steeds to see. 

Thy boimding chariot whirl thee to the goaL 

* Drome, the stadium or place where the foot-race and oiher games 
were exhibited. It is but the Greek word anglicised, like hippodrome, 
the horse-course. 

f jEolicm 9ong. Our author has before spoken of his Dorian lyre ; 
and Strabo (lib. viii. p. 513) tells us that the Doric and ^olian were 
originally the same dialect, as Milton^ in allusion to these odes, has 
coupled them together in Satan's magnificent survey of ancient Greece. 

There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 

jEolian charms and Dorian lyric odes. — Par, Reg, b. iv. 257. 

t Cronivm, a hiU near Olympia, so named firom Cronos, the Greek 
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Then shall the Muse her strpngest jayelin fling ; 

'Bove all the ranks of greatness at the top 
Shines the consummate long — 

Beyond that height lift not thy hope. 
Be thine in that bright station long to bear 

Thy upright course ; mine, with the conquering band^ 
To take my honourable stand, 
And 'mong the bards of Greece the palm of genius weai.* 

name tor Satnm, to whom certain priests or persons called Basilae sacH- 
ficed on its summit at the vernal equinox. Mr. Dodwell, who visited 
the remains of Olympia, observed a pointed hill near it, which he sup- 
poses to have been Gronium, much higher, but not more extensive 
at the base, than the Boman Capitol ; and Pindar's vif/i|\oto Tkrpav 
dXitarov Kpoviov {Olympic Ode vi. 109), after a &ir allowance for 
poetical exaggeration, is not at variance with that supposition. The 
unintelligible masses of mined wall, which Mi. DodweU noticed near its 
base, might have been, if not the ruins, yet on the site of the treasuries, 
or of the Tem^e of Lucina, mentioned by Pausanias, lib. vi. s. 20. 

* Oemu8. The word in the original is oo^iq., whidi, as well as <To^Qf 
Pindar generally uses to denote natural ability as contrasted with acquire- 
ment, and particularly so with reference to poetry. Anacreon uses 
^off>lflQ in the same manner in the following pleasing passage : — 

Again the trembling lyre I'll wake : 
And, though no crown before me lies, 

Grenius may toil, I ween, and take 

His own sweet flowrets for his prize. — Ode Ixiv. 
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ODEH. 

TO THi&EOir OP AGaiGENTUH, 

Victor in Ae Cha/rio^Ckce, ' 

BTEOFHB L 

Hymns, tliat rale the living lyre, 

What god * Trhat h^ro rfiall we Kng f 

What moi*tar& praise the strain inspire ? — 
Jove is Pisa's guardian king : 
Hercules t th' Olympiad plann'd, 
Trophy of his con(|ueruig haaad : « 

But Theron,J whose bright axle won, 

With four swift steeds, the chariot crown, 
Noblest of hosts, our song shall grace. 

The prop of Agrigentum's fame, 
Flower of an old illustrious ria,ce,§' 

Whose upright rule his prospmng states proclaim. 

* Horace has imitated the beginning of this ode (lib. i. ode 12), 
making a climax by putting the god last ; Pindar, however, necessarily 
begins with the god, and ends with the mortal, to whose histozy he pro- 
ceeds. 

+ Mercvlea. Hercules, being defrauded by Augeas, king of EUs, of 
his reward for clearing the Augean stables, made war upon him, took 
possession of his kingdom, and established the Olympic Games in honour 
of the victory. See the 10th Olympic Ode. 

$ Theron was king of Acragas or Agrigentum, now called Girgenti, 
the second city of Sicily both for population and magnificence : of the 
latter some interesting records still remain in the celebrated ruins of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, Juno Lucina, and others, which have sur- 
vived the ravages of time and war. See Brydone^s Tov/r, and WUhins's 
Magna Qrcecia, Virgil has commemorated in two lofty lines its situation, 
grandeur, and celebrity. 

Thence Acragas, for steeds renowned of yore, 

Bears her vast walls upon the distant shore. — ^n. lib. iii. 704. 

§ lUustriaue race. The ancestors of Theron were part of a colony of 
Argives, who had settled in Bhodes (a well-known island on the coast of 
Asia Minor) ; from thence they had been driven by some poHtical dis- 
sensions into Sicily, whero they took and occupied the city of Agrigentum, 
built on the banks of a river of the same name. 
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Press'd with illsy yoa Mcred pile, 

Yon stream hk fathers held, and shone 
The e7«s* of all Sicilian ifl&a 
Inborn virtue was their own : 
Public tivoiir, wealth and pow^ 
Eeach*d them in their destined hour. 
But thou, that rukst th* Olympian dome, 
Satuxniant Bon of Bhea's womb, 
Crod of the noblest games divine, 
And Alpheua* stream that wanders near, 

Sooth'd with our song, to all his line 
Vouchsafe their Sire*s dominion long to bear. 
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Virtue's J achievement, Folly's crime, 

Whate'er of guilt or good the past has known, 
Not. e'en the Sire § ji. all things, mighty Time, 

Hath power to change, or make the deed midone. 

But, when the prosperous hour returns, 
O'er woes long wept Oblivion softly lays 

Her shadowy veil ; and from the heart that mourns. 
By goodlier joys subdued, th' inveterate bane decays. 

♦ 2%e eyes, Ac, So Milton : "Athens, the eye of Greece.** — Pai\ 
Reg. b. iv. 240. 

t ScUumian eon, Ac, Pansanias says (lib. r. c. 7) that the firBt 
temple dedicated to Saturn was erected at Ol3niipia ; a circumstance 
which may account for our author's frequent mention of Saturn in his 
Olympic Odes, and for the name of Kpoviav, Cronion, being given to the 
adjoining mount. 

X Virtue*» achievement, Ac, Whether this passage allude to the feuds 
vrhich drove the ancestors of Theron from Bhodes, or to a war or con- 
troversy which had before subsisted between Theron and Hiero. King 
of Syracuse, the patron and friend of Pindar, is not settled by the 
Scholiasts. The reserve with which he alludes to the subject seems to 
&vonr the latter supposition. 

§ Noi (ie% the Sire, Ac, Horace has imitated, not excelled this noble 
passage. 

Kot Jove himself upon the past has power. 

For what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 

Dryden, b. iii. ode 2D. 
Bui who can past recal, or done und«l 

Not God omnipotent. MiU, Par, L, b. ix, 925; 

K 
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StBOFBE n. 

Thus rewaxdlng Heaven aud Fate 

Ezaltied bliss at length bestow ; 
As Cadmus' daughters,* throned in state. 

Teach the moral strain to show. 

Great their ills ; but heaviest woe 

Mightier good can soon overthrow : 
For Semel^t onoe to vengeanoe given. 
Now waves her flowing locks in HJeaven ; 

She, by the rattling thunder slain, 
To Pallas dear, caressed by Jove, 

Among the Olympians lives again, 
And meets her Ivied i Boy's requited love. : 

AUnSTBOPHS II. 

Boflom'd in the brmy deep, 

'Mong Nereids green, as story tells, 

While Time his circling course shall keep. 
Aye immortal Ino§ dwells, 
'lis not given for man to know 
When pale Death shall strike the blow. 

Nor e'en if one serener Day, 

The Sun's brief child, shall pass away 

* Cadimi^ dofughters, Ac. Ino and Semeld were the daughters of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, as Hesiod (whom Pindar, his countxymaD, 
genei'ally follows) informs ns. — Theog. 775. 

+ Semeld was, according to the Greelcs, the mother of Bacchus by 
Jupiter, who, in return for her fiivours, bound himself by an oath 
to grant her any request which she should make to him ; upon which 
she unfortunately prevailed on him to come to her in all his power as 
when he visited Juno, and was killed by the thunder that accompanied 
his caresses. 

X Ser Ivied B<yif8, dec. This apotheosis of Semeld, as tbe mother of 
Bacchus by Jupiter, is from Hesiod. See also Milton {Pear, L. b. iv. 
179). 

§ Ino was the wife of Athamas, King of Thebes, who is said to have 
been driven to madness by Juno, and to have dashed out the brains of 
his elder son Learchus : Ino, whom he had pursued, mistaking her for a 
lioness, threw herself, with her younger son Melicertes, to avoid his fury, 
from a rock near the isthmus of Corinth, into the Seronian gulph ; 
where they were both turned into marine deities, taking the names of 
Leucothea and Palseuon. See Ov. Met* lib. iv. 1. 527. Odyu. lib. v. 
533. 
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Unclouded as it rose. The waves 
Of life with ceaseless changes flow, 

And, as the tempest sleeps or raves, 
Bring triumph or disaster, weal or woe. 

The Genius, thus, whose power upholds 

The prosperous destiny of Theron's race. 
And sends them wealth from heaven, a scene unfolds, 

In times long past, of vengeance and disgrace— 
Vengeance from that ill-omen'd hour 
When son and sire in foul encounter met ; 

And all, that Pjijhian threat denounced of yore, 
In Laius'* murder mix'd, consisteiit and complete. 

STROPHE HI. 

Quick the sharp-eyed Fury flew. 

And, as the strife she stirr'd, apace 
Kindred their warlike kindred slew ; 

Social bloodshed thinned the race. 

Polynicest bit the ground j 

Sole Thersander lived, renowned 

* Liaias, King of Thebes, and &tlier of CE^dipus, being informed by 
the Delphic Oracle that he should die by the bands of his own son, 
delivered the in&nt CEdipus to a servant to be put to death. He was 
saved, however, by the humanity of the latter, who only exposed him 
upon Mount Cithseron, where he was found and educated by a shepherd, 
lie afterwards accidentally met his £a.ther, whom he did not know, at 
a place where three roads met, and on a sudden quarrel ignorantly slew 
him. The tombs of La'fus and his domestic existed there in the dt^s of 
Pausanias. — ^Ub. x. c. 6. 

>!* Polynices and Eteocles, the sons of (Edipus, each claiming to 
succeed their &.ther on the throne of Thebes, agreed at last to fill it for 
a year alternately. Eteooles having reigned the first year, and refusing 
at the end of it to resign his crown, Polynices fled to Argoa, and pre- 
vailed upon Adrastus, whose daughter, Argeia, he married, to assist him, 
with five other chiefe, in the recovery of his kingdom. The Theban 
territory was invaded by a large army under the command of these 
seven captains ; Eteocles and Polynices met on the field of battle, 
and periwied by each other's hands. Thersander, the son of Polynices 
and Argeia, one of the leaders in the second Theban war conducted by 
the sons of the seven above-mentioned, survived his &ther, and continued 
the Adi-astian race, from whence our poet says that Theron was .de- 
scended. Pausanias saw at Delphi a Statue of Thersander. — ^lib. z. 
c. 10. 

n2 
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In yoatUol game or mai'tial fray, 

Of brave Adrastus' house the BtiBiy. 

Sprang from that old heroic won, 
(EneAdunm bids u« raise 

Th* applaading lay, and sweep the lyre 
Through all its thriUing diords in Theron*s praise. 

A)n:iSTBOPHE HI. 

ICkkt Olympia's shouting hands 

With the proud jime himself was ere^n'd ; 
While rival wreaths from Istkmiaa faaada 

Waved his brother^s* temples round ; 

Fortune's &vourite I o*er his brow 

Blended hung the Pythian bcmgh. 
With fourfold team in rapid race 
Twelve times he scour*d the circling space : 
Before Success the Sorrows fly. 
And Wealth more bright with Yiitue join'd, 

Brings golden Opportunity, 
The sparkJ&sg star, the sun-beam of mankind ; 
t 

EFODE lU, 

Brings to the rich man's restless heart 

Ambition's splendid cares.t No less he knows 
The day &st comes when all men must depart^ 

And pay for present pride in future woes. 

The deeds that frantic mortals do 
In this disorder'd nook of Jove's domain, 

All meet their meed ; and there's a Judge below 
' Whose hateful doom inflicts th' inevitable pain. 

* XenocrateswaBthe brother of Theron, and obtained the prize in the 
chariot-raoe both in the Pythian and Isthmian Games, as Pindar's sixth 
Pythian and seoond Isthmian odes, to which the reader is referred, will 
testify. 

t It is not easy to say precisely, what Pindar meant by the words 
" BaOiiav vfrkxuw fuptfivav dyporipav" which have pozded the oom- 
mentaton^ and which the translators have differently inteipieted; I have 
therefore endearoured to give them what appears to me to be bis mean- 
ings consistently with the previous and sucoee^ng passages. 
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8TK0PHB IV. 

O'er the Good* •oit sttis tbe wliil» 

Through the mild day^ the night ievena^ 
AlilEelRnith eloudle&s lustre nxdle, 

Tempedng all the tranquil 8oeii«k 

Theirs is leisure ; vex not they 

Stubborn soil or watery way, 
To wring from toil want's wovtiikas Inread : 
Ko ills they know, no tears they shed, 
But with the giorious Godst below 
Ages of peaoe contented share. 

Meanwhile the Bad with bitterest wee 
Eye-startling tasks, and endless tortuzes wear. 

A:errisT90PH£ iv. 

All, whose stedfast virtue thrice 

Each side the grayed unchanged hath stood 
StUl unseduced, unstaiu'd with vice^ 

They by Jove*s mysterious road 
Pass to Saturn's realm of rest,§ » 

Happy isle that holds the blest ; 
Where searbom breezes gently blow 
0*er blooms of gold that round them glow, 
Which Nature boon from stream or strand 
Or goodly tree profusely poura; 

Whence pluck they many a fragrant band. 
And braid their looks with never-fading flowers. 

* I cannot refrain from recalling to the classical reader's recdlection 
the well-kno'wn descriptions in Virgil (uBn, yi, 638), and Homer (Odysi, 
Ti. 43). 

f Homer mentions the infernal gods, aa asaodated with Saturn in the 
shades helow. — Jl. zy. 225. 

X The learned reader is acquainted "with the use which Yngil, in his 
siirth iBneid, has made of this interesting theory ; by which the^ souls of 
the dead are sapposed after certain periods to animate new bodies and 
return again into the world. 

§ This passage resembles Homer^s aoconnt of the Elysian plain, to 
wl^ch Mcoidatts was destined by the prophecy of Nereus. — Odyss, it. 
5«S. 
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»sroPB IV. 

Such Ehadamaatkus** mandate wise : ' 

Bie on the judgooent^yetioh^ associate meet, 
B7 ancient Satamt ats, prompt to advifle, 
The spouse ci Bhea, vhoae high throne is set 
Above all powers in Earth or Heaven. 
Peleus| and Cadmus there high honours crown ^ 

The like to great Achilles § largely given 
''^ith prayers from yielding Jove persuasive Thetis || won. 

STBOPHB V. 

Hector he, the pillar of Troy 

By mightiest arms unmov'd, o'erthrew, 

And bright Aurora's -^thiopIT boy : 
He the godlike Cycnus slew — 

* Tirgil places Khadamanthua in ihe shades below, not however in 
lis Elysium, but, as a judge and monarch, in the kingdom of the 
Jamned. — ^n. lib. vi. 566. 

t So Statius employs Minos and Bhadamanthus in mitigating the 
sentences of the bloody Saturn. — Theb. lib. viii. 1. 27. iHesiod, how- 
ever, has placed the latter with the Titans under Tartarus, I presume, as 
the place of punishment, to which, according to ^schylns, Jupiter had 
consigned him and his fellow combatants by the advice of I^rometheus. 
--Prom. 1. 226. 

X Peleua married Thetis, and was, by her, the father of Achilles. 
The gods were said to have been present at ' their marriage on Mount 
Pelion, when ApoUo struck the lyre and the Muses sung. See Pyth. 
ode iii. ep. 4 ; Netn. ode v. strophe 2, &c. and Oatullus's beautiful poem 
on this subject. 

§ AthUUa, In the beautiful hymn to Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
Achilles is placed in the islands of the blest, but by Homer, in the shades 
below, where Ulysses addresses him as one having great authority 
among the spirits of the dead. 

Kwv abn ftsya Kparhig vsKvetrtriv. — Odyss. xi. 484. 

[| Homer has recorded the influence of Thetis over Jupiter, when she 
prevailed on him to pronounce the memorable oath in &vour of Achilles. 
— II. lib. i. 528. It is &bled that he was violently enamoured of her, and 
was only prevented from marrying her by the prophecy of Themis, who 
informed him that the result of .that i^nion would be the birth of a son 
more potent than himself, whereupon he bestowed her upon Peleus. — 
See hthm. ode viii. d. 4. 

% jEthiop boy. Memnon, an Ethiopian king, said to have been the 
son of Aurora, who came to the assistance of Priam, and was killed by 
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On my quiver*d arm I bear 
Many an arrow Bwifl and rare ; 
Dealt to the wise delight they bxing^ 
To Yolgar ears unmeaning ring. 
Genius his stores from nature draws ; 
In words not wit the learned shine ; 

Clamorous in yain, like croaking* daw% 
They rail against the bird of Jove divine. < 

ANTISTEOPHE V, 

Heed not thou their envious tongue, 

Straight to the mark advance thy bow ;t 
Whither, brave spirit, shall thy song 

Throw the shall of glory now 1 

ho it flies, by Justioe sent^ 

Full at famous Agrigent ; 
While truth inspires me thus to swear, 
That Time shall waste his hundredth year 
Ere race or realm a King shall raise, 
Whose liberal heart, whose loaded hand 

Shall paragon with Theron's praise, 
Or strew, like his, its blessings through the land. 

Achillefliy as was also Oycnus, at the Trojan war. The latter was the 
son of Neptune, and being invulnerable, Achilles pressed him to the 
ground, whereupon he was turned into a swan. — See Ov, Met. lib. ziL 
U5y snd Ub. ziiL ^80. There was another Gycnus, the son of Mars, 
mentioned by Hesiod to have been slain by Hercules {SctU. Merc. L 420). 
Pausanias (lib. i. o. 27) saw a representation of the oombat in statuary 
at Athens, in or near the temple of Minerva Polias. 

* This passage is supposed to have been levelled at Bacchylides and 
other contemporary poets, envious of the celebrity of Pindar. Theocritus 
has a similar passage regarding Homer, 

The Muses' birds, that chirp their envious strain 
Against the Chian bard, and toil in vain. — Idyl. viL 1. 47* 

See, also, Tryphiodorus, 246. 
f So Anacreon, Od. 64. 

Bring the dart and bend thy bow. 
Strike, my soul, the mark and go. 



EPODB V. 

Yet e'en hia vixiueft to aBBail 

Hath headstrong Bnyy 0(mrr*d Ii^jnadace* foith^ 
Plotting wHh hostile aarm^ and dondexoUB tale^ 
To hide in miflohiers shade the laimp of worth« 
But, if the nnmberer toik in vain 
To count the aandat that heap the wave*wom batch ; 

The joys, the graces of his hounteous reign 
What memory can record t What soaring song can reach t 



ODE IIL 

TO THK SAMS THSBOK. 
STSUDiPHS I* 

To please the bright-hair'd Helen, j: and the TwisLS 

Of Tyndarus, gods ol ho8|»]tabla love, 
With Agiigent*8 renomi my boast begins ; 
While wreaths for Theron from th' Olympian grove, 
Borne by th' imwearied steeds away, 
I twine. For this beside me stood 
Th* inspiring Muse, and to the Dorian mood 
Tuned for her glorious choir my new-embellished lay. 

* Our poet here alludes to Gapys and Hippocrates, both relatiYes d 
TheroB, who, foi^tting all his lundnesses in tneir envy of his £une and 
power, made war against him, and were deservedly defeated in the 
neighbourhood of Himera in Sicily. 

f See (Hymp. ode xiii. ep. 2. 

So Homer makes Achilles say in answer to the oflfers of Agamemaon^ 

Kot, were his gifts as countless as the sand. — II, iz. 885. 

The o^me image occurs, also, in the Sacred Writings, and in Yixgil, 
who- has, in his animated manner, enriched it witii a local picture. 

To tell them, were to count the whiriing sand 

Roused by the tempest on the Libyan stmnd.— 4iKM»f% u. 10& 

X This otle is evidently 'written in hononr of a victory won by Theron 
in a ohanot-race at QlympA, but whether in the same to which the 
former ode relates has not been ascertained. Helen and her brothers 
Castor and Pollux (the daughter and twin sons of Leda and Tyndarus) 
were highly honoured at Agrigentum and at Argos, from whence^ as 
appears by the third strophe in the preceding (^, the ancestors of 
liieron were derived. The poet distanguishea them by the epithet 
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Those high-tossed heads, with glittering* cbi^J^ta V>t^id, 

Challenge my spirit to this task divine^ 
The shriU-'toned pipe, the varjij^g lyre to souimI 
In toll concordance to the swelling line, . 
Which thus, .dSnesidamu8,t throws 
On thy brave son its mingled praises- 
Applauding Pisa too dentands my lays, 
Whence. many a heav'n-taught hymn for conquering cham* 
pions flows : 

BPOBB L 

Champions, whose hrows th* ^tolian j: seer, 

That gives th' Herculean mandates old. 
The Gbune*8 unerring arbiter, 

Bids Victory's graceful prize enfold : 
He round their locks the silvery olive § flings ; 
Whose leaves of yore Amphitryon's |{ son. 
To frame Olympia's matchless crown. 
From freezing regions brought, and Ist^s^ shadowy springs. 

^iXo^tivoiC, «• e> friendlv to stiwigers, hospitable : a» ThdoeontttB {Idyi, 
xxii. L 9, 7 — 17 — 19) deacribes them lis ihe sayiours of mortals^ and 
(probably with re&renoe to the constellation named after them^ as having 
power to aHaj the taiy^ of the winds and wayes ; in which he is hnitated 
by Horace. 

* We learn, also, from nieocritus, that the winning horses were 
always crowned with chaplets. 

There e'en the rapid steeds their hopours clajm,, 

And leave with oiaplets crown*d the sacred game. — Idyl, xvi. L 46. 

t The &ther of Theron. 

X JBtoUoM «0er. The jud^^es of the g^XMO, called the Hellanodios, 
were all Eleans. Our author, in calling the judge an ^tolian, alludes 
to Oxylus the ^tolian, who led the Heraclidse into Peloponnesus, and 
was made king of Elis, and the first arbiter of the Olympic games, for 
which reason the judge is called by Pindar an ^tolian, appointed to 
execute the ordinances of Hercules their founder. 

§ The tree from which the Olympic crowns were taken grew within 
the Altis, near the Temple of the Nymphs, and was called raXXt^rl^voc, 
expressing at once its beauty (or perhaps its glory) and its use. — Paw. 
lib. T. o. 1^. 

II EEeroules^ though sometimes said to be the son of Jupiter, is here, 
as by mamj other aathors, called the soa of Amphitryon^ hit mother's 

7 Ister, the Qreek and Latin name for the Danube. . 
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He th.' Hyperborean tribes* and chieftains wild, 

That bend the knee before Apollo's shrine. 
Peaceful besought j and with persuasion mild, 
To form his Sire's capacious grove diTine, 
The conqueror's wreath, the stranger's shade,t 
Won the feir plant : for on the plain 
Jove's altar smoked, and from her golden wain 
The Moon J with rounded orb, Eve's radiant eye displayed. 

* The Hyberboreans^ whoever they were, are here confiidered as in- 
habiting near the fountains of the Danube, and worshippers of Apollo ; 
who was supposed (as Chandler tdls us, vol. ii. p. 294) to visit them late 
in the spring after the season for consulting hun at Delphi ended, and, 
according to Olaudian, to have retired thither after the final oessation of 
that oracle. 

—driven from Delphi's mlent cells 
'Mongst Hyperborean hearths Apollo dwells. — Olceudian. 

We learn from Pausanias (Hb. i. c. 81) that the Hyperboreans sent 
annually their first-fruits to Apollo's temple, in the Prasian Borough in 
Attica, by delivering them to the Arimaspians, by whom they were 
handed to the Issedonians, by them to the Scythians, by them to the 
Binopeans, and from thence tlurough Greece to the Athenians, who had 
the honour of sending them to Delos. How the neighbours of the 
Arimaspians could have been supposed to dwell tfear the fountains of the 
Danube, and at the same time north of Boreas, those only can conceive 
who have noticed our author's extraordinary ignorance of geography. 
This annual visit of Apollo, so often identified wiih the sun, to this 
northern nation, had possibly its origin in the periodical movement 
of that luminary to the northern tropic. In the same manner Bithyia 
or Lucina, as frequently confounded with Diana and the Moon, is said 
to have come from the Hyperboreans to assist the labour of Latona. — 
Patts. lib. i. c. 18. Apollo is described in the 8th Olympic Ode, stro. iii. 
as driving his chariot to the Danube, and in the 10th Pythian Ode, 
ep. iii. as being delighted with the barbarous solemnities of the Hyper- 
boreans. After all it will appear doubtful, when we come to the exploit 
of Perseus related in the latter ode, whether Africa was not the resi- 
dence of this problematical generation. 

t l%e conqueror*8 toreatk, the sinmger't shade ; — so "Viigil, 

Th' umbrageous tree, that bore th' Herculean crown. — Georg, ii. 66. 

X The Olympic Games were celebrated every fifth year, and always 
began on the day after the full of the first new moon that happened 
after the summer Bobrfice» The learned reader will remember a descrip- 
tion of this luminary, as represented on the shield of T^deus at the 
siege of Thebes. . 
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ANTISTBOPHE IL 

Then too, the pure Tribimal to preside 

At his Great Games, the proud Quinqueimial* Feast 
'Stablish'd had he by Alpheus* sacred tide : 

Yet not, as now, then waved the Oronian waste 
"With woods umbrageous ; but on high, 
When Pelops held his ruder reign, 
The dazzling sun-beam smote th' unsheltered plain ; 
'Twas then the tracts he sought, that skirt th' Arctoic sky. 

EPODE IL 

Him there Latona's huntress^jhild 

From fair Arcadia's vales received, 
Deep winding vales and mountains wild ;t 
What time by stem Eurystheus J grieved 
Necessity, that bound his Sire in heaven, 
Task'd him in that bleak waste to find 
The golden-hom*d and sacred hind,§ 
To chaste Orthosia's shrine by fair Atlantis given. 

Full on the shield emblazed the Queen of Stars, 
Night's radiant eye, the dazzling Moon appears. — 

jEschyL *RvT. 1. 386. 

It is observable that the moon is here classed among the stars, as the 
sun is in the fix^t Olympic Ode, stro. i. Tryphiodorus roOTesents tho 
moon as gilding the heavens with her countenance, as Pindar has 
here mounted her in a gcMtfn chariot. — Tryjgh, L 518. 

* We learn from Pausanias that those who attribute the establish- 
ment of the Olympic Games to another Hercules, the youngest of 
the Ideei Bactyli, who were five brothers, suppose that the period of 
five years for each Olympiad was fixed upon for that reason. — Panu, 
lib. y. c. 7. 

f The reader will find a print and an interesting description of this 
scenery in Dodwell's Travek, v. ii. p. 838. 

X We learn from Homer (II. lib. xix. L 103, et aeq,) that, when the 
birth of Hercules was hourly expected^ Juno previuled on Jupiter to 
swear that one of his progeny, to be bom on that day, should have 
dominion over all his neighbours ; that, having obtained this promise, 
she accelerated the birth of Eurystheus, who was descended firom Jupiter 
through Perseus, and postponed that of Hercules till the day after ; 
whereby the former became irrevocably the master of the latter^, and 
employed him upon all his celebrated labours. 

§ Diana seems to have been called Orthosia from Orthion or Orthosion, 
an Arcadian mountain, on which probably she was worshipped. Taygeta^ 
ooe of the daughters of Atlas (whom Z have therefore called Atlantip), 
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fimoFHE m. 

Bent on the searcli, beyond where Boreaa brew'd 

His wintry "blast, the wondrous refdm he found, 
Their groves with fond desire admiring view'd, 

And thence, his Hippodrome's twelve-circled round 
To shade, th* adopted plant removed. 
Still with the godlike Twins,* of yore 
Whom Leda's ample zone prolific bore, 
Oft to that feast he comes, and cheers the toils he loved. 

ANnSTBOPHE ni. 

Them, when the Hero mounted to the spheres, 

To guard his Gkunes, where might for mastery strives 
With might, and skill the raging chariot steera^ 
He charged : to them my soul for Theron gives 
The glory of the dazzling prize : 
Them, lords and lovers of the race, 
Th* Emmeniant Tribe salutes, their &vouTing grace 
With costliest banquets won, and frequent sacnfioa. 

EPODE in. 

Such their rewards, whose customs most, 
Whose hearts the Gods in reverence hold. 

As water still is Nature's boast. 

And all Earth's treasures yield to gold,:^ 

was turned by Diana into a hind to avoid the amorotu pursuit of Jupiter^ 
and on recovering her shape dedicated to her benefactress the hind with 
golden horns; which being afterwards lost, Hercules was sent by 
Eurysthens to the Hyperboreans in pnrsnit of it. Mr. Dodwdl has 
given us an interesting description^ accompanied with excellent plates^ 
of some figures sculptured in the Archaic style, which he saw on the 
outside of a well at Corinth ; among which are those of Hercules, and 
of Diana leading the golden-homed hind, and in return for its recovery 
reconciling the hero to ApoUo, firom whom he had fordhly carried away 
the Delphio tripod. — Dodw. Truv, vol. ii* p. 201. 

* Castor and Pollux. 

t Ih* Bmm0idcm Tribe, This was the tribe to which Theron belonged 
at Agrigentum. It took its name firom Emmenides^ his gimndlather ; 
whose mther, Telemaohua, had, anoordiag to tiie ftphftliaat, ovwtuned 
the tyranny of Iiialaris» 

t See first Olympic Od«, stroi. i. 
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Theron hath reached the limitaiy mtht, 

And touch*d with virtues aU his own. 

Til' Herculean pUlars* of renown, 
Wit*8y FoUy'a &rthest bound, where song pursues in vain. 



ODE IV. 

TO PSAUHISt OF CAMABINA, 

Victor in the Cfhcmat-race, 



STROPHE. 

O Thou, that drive'stf in clouds above 
Th' impetuous thunder, mighty Jove ! 
Me with my lyre and varying strain 
Thy circling Hours § have sent again 

* 2%* fferculean piUao's, 8^e. What the pillara of Hercules were, or 
where they were situated, is not known, except that it was at, or near, 
Gibraltar. Some place them within, some without, the Straits ; some 
have given the name to two islands, others to Oalpe, now called the rock 
of Gibraltar, and to a mountain called Abila, on the coast of Africa. — 
Strabo, lib. iii. p. 258. Hewever this may be, they were considered as 
the extreme western boimds, not only of navigation, but of the habitable 
globe, beyond which even Hercules, after the conquest of Geryon in 
Spain, did not venture to advance, but either erected or gave name to 
them as the future limits of all human enterprise. Our poet will be 
found to allude to them again in the same figurative maimer in the third 
and fourth Kemean, and m the fourth Isthmian odes. 

+ Psaumis, to whom this ode is addressed, wa.s the son of Acron of 
Camarina (a city in Sicily, situated on the coast between Agrigentum 
and the promontory of I^achynum), and obtained this victory in the 
83d Olympiad. 

J I agree with Mr. Pye and the old Scholiast, that, by the words 
IXari^p ppovTUQ aKafiavrorroSoef the poet intended to rejyesent Jupiter 
in the act of driving the thunder as a chariot. So Diespiter, as Horace 
tells us. 

Urged his swift car and thundering steeds. — b. i. ode 84. 

So, according to Virgil, Sahnoneus realized the metaphor in his imita- 
tion of the thundering G<xL 

Fool, that with brazen wheel and trampling steed 

The matdiless thunder mock*d and tempest's speed. — jBn. vL 591. 

§ I%y circlvng ffovrs* The Hours, three in number^ were considered 
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Their tttneful witness, to prodtthti 

The glories of thy matchless Game. 
At Virtue's weal the just rejoice, and bless 
The tidings of a Mend's success. 
But thou, Satumian King, that dost display 
Through -^Etna's range thy partial sway ; 

Beneath whose huge* tempestuous cone 

The hundred heads of Tjrphon groan, 
O hear th' advancing choir t prolong, 
Moved by the Graces, their triumphal song : 

ANTISTROPHE. 

'Tis Yirtue^s lamp, whose Kving rays, 

Wide as her rule, for ever blaze ; 

Lo where it beams in Psamnis' car J 

That bears th' Olympian braid from far, 

In haste the blooming glory now 

To bind on Camarina's brow. 
Heaven speed his future vows, as now my lays 
With note sincere his virtues praise. 
His boast to rear, to rule the panting steed : 
All guests his plenteous banquets feed ; 

by the ancient poets, &c. as the daughters of Jupiter, and were accord- 
ingly sculptured by Phidias over his throne in the celebrated temple at 
Olympia. — Paits. lib. v. c. 11. 

* Beneath, whose huge, dec. lirov i^vsfi6€<T(Tav in the or^naL ^schylus 
has a similar expression on the same subject, 

Irrovfitvog pi^aLtnv Airvaiaig vno. — Prom. 373. 

Where Mr. Blomfield, in his Glossary, quotes this passage. — ^Typhon 
was one of the £Eibulous giants, or monsters, that made war on Jupiter, 
who subdued and confined him under Mount ^tna, of which the reader 
will find a noble description in the first Pythian ode. It is easy to 
trace the origin of a fiction which refers the agitations of a burning 
mountain to the heaving of an imprisoned dragon, and the eruptions to 
the flames that issued from his hundred mouths. 

+ Th' advancing choir. The chorus, who, accompanied with instruments 
of music, sung the song or ode in honour of the victor, are supposed to 
have moved on in the procession, using some step or time adapted to the 
nature of the harmony. 

X It should seem from this passage, that this ode, like the fifUi, as 
West hat» observed, was intended to be sung and performed on the 
return of Psaumis to his native place. 
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Wliile "with pure heait he wooes the hand 

Of genial Peace to bless tlie land. 
Ne'er shall tintrath these lips profane ; 
Trial's the only test, that proves the man. 

XPODB. 

This from the Lemnian* dames' abuse 
Hedeem'd the son of Clymenus : 
At his grey locks their taxmts they played ; 
But when in brazen armsf array 'd 
Th' incumbered race with ease he won, 
And calmly claimed th' unquestioned crown^ 
To much abashed HypsipylS, " Ev'n me 
" First of the swift, behold," said he, 
'' Nor less in strength and prowess : age's snoV 
*' On youth's feir front will sometimes grow ; 
^ But he, that does the deeds of manhood's prime, 
" May without blame look old before his time." 



* Jason, when engaged in the Argonantic expedition, landed,. either 
outwards or homewards, at the idand of Lemnos, in the ^gean Sea, 
where Hypsipylb, the queen, was celebrating fiineral games to the 
memory of her &ther Thoas, On this occasion, the grey hairs of 
Erginus (son of Clymenus, the king of Orchomenus, in Bceotia, and 
brother of Eurydicb, Nestor's wife, Pitus. lib. ix. c. 37, and Odyet. L iiit 
451, 2), on his offering himself as a candidate in the armed foot-raoe, 
had excited the ridicule of the Lemnian ladies. He is said, however, to 
have succeeded, though Calais and Zethus (the winged sons of Boreas, 
see Pyth, ode iy. ep. 8) were his competitors. The Scholiast has assumed, 
without authority, that Psatanis nad grey hairs, and that therefore 
Pindar introduced this story. As, however, the premature appearance 
of old age could not be a disqualification for a chariot-race, as it might 
seem to be for the foot-race, it is sufficient, if not more reasonable, 
merely to suppose that Psaumis had not been previously distinguished 
for his breed of horses, or at most thai his success was unexpected. 

f The armed race was practised at the Nemean games (which appear 
from Pausanias, lib. ii. c. 15, to have been celebrated in the winter), and 
was introduced, as the same author tells us, at the Olympic gunes in the 
65 th Olympiad. The competitors wore helmets and boots, and bore a 
shield before them, as appears from a statue of Demaratus, the first 
victor in this exercise, seen by Pausanias at Olympia. — Patu. lib. vi. 
c. 10. Mr. Dodwell informs us, that the helmets now usually found at 
that place, are so extremely thin as to be unfit for the purposes of war, 
and are, as he supposes, of the sort worn in the armed foot-race ; that 
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ODE V. 

VO 9HS CUUOS PBAUXIS OF OAMAHIKA, 

Fic^ m the Race of Cha/no(s drawn hy Mvles. 

fiTBOPHE L _ . 

The flower of all the Olympian boughs, 
That bind exalted Virtue's brows, 
Take, Camarina,* with delight ; 

Take, shining Daughter of the Sea^ 
What the swift niules,t the chariot blight^ 
The conquering Psaumis brings to thee. 
Destined thy peopled state to raise 
He, at the Gods' high Festival, 
Ovl\ six joint hearths his offering lays, 
While incense fumes and victims fSalL 
There five bright days, renown to gain, 
Skill, Bravery, Strength, the strife maintaia t 

ihiey resembled rather the light armour uaed by the ancients in proceil' 
s&ons, called the H«rXa tnfiTrevrrfpia, than the oirXd troXefiiffrrfpta, or 
warlUce aiecontrementfi^ whach IMonysiufl has contrasted with each other. 
~^Dod/w. Trav, yol. ii. 831. 

* The lake Gaxnarina, which adjoins the city <ii the same name, had a 
sabterraneous oommiuucation with the Ocean, whose daughter she is 
firom thence elegantly called. 

t This was a race between chariots, each drawn by two mules, called 
ih»Apenb (dir^i'fy), in which Psaumis was yiotorious. As, however, 
the mule was considered by the Means as a monster, this species of race, 
which was first introduced, in the 70th Olympiad, was finally abolished 
in the 84th. — PoMt, lib. v. c. 9. 

t It was usual for a yictor at the Olympic Games to sacrifice to the 
gods, to whom six great altars were there erected. The first of these, 
as Herodotus says, was dedicated to Jupiter and Neptune, the second 
to Juno uid Minerva, the third to Mercury and Apollo, tiie fourth to 
Bacchus and the Graces, the fifth to Diana and the river Alpheus, and 
the sixth to Batum and Bhea. Mars and Venus, we see, are not 
noticed, war being suspended, and the presence of women not allowed 
at the Olymj^c Games. 
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There joked or momited,* mule and steed 

Through all the swift career 
Contest the panting prize of speed. 
Thee Acron's sonf proclaiming there, 
Hath proudly given to everlasting &me 
His country's rising towers^ his Sire's ennobled name. 

8TBOPBB 11. 

Eetumed from that delightful plain 
(Enomaiis' once and Pelops' reign,^ 

Minerva's § shrine, whose fostering power 

Guards his young state, he hallows now, 
Oanus' II stream and many a bower 

That shades the glittering lake below ; 
Hallows the banks and solemn clifts, 

"Where EEipparis' || wholesome waters rove. 
Laving his peopled realm. He lifts 
The pillar'd pile, the marble grove. 
Whereon his princely chambers rise 
In swelling domes, that crown the skies. 
Thus his rude tribes, untrain'd, unform'd 

He rears to life and light : 
For Toil and Wealth by Virtue warm'd 
Ever with Difficulty fight ; 

* Mr. West has oonoeived, that Pindar meant hy this paasaffe to 
represent Psaumis as haying conquered at these Grames in ^e single 
horse-race, as well as in the chariot-races of mules and horses. But I 
see no reason for this interpretation, which is neither supported hy the 
SchoHastc^ the Paraphrase, nor any of the Latin translations, nor, 
as it appears to me, justified by the text, in which these are only 
enumerated as splendid examples of the sports used at the Olympic 
festiyal. If that construction were the true one, it woxdd .follow^ 
that Psaumis was engaged in every one of the other games during the 
five days. # 

f Psaumis was the son of Acron, and had bestowed great care 
and expense upon the restoration and improvement of his native 
place, which had been destroyed by the Syraousians in the 70th 
Olympiad. 

X This is only a pompous periphrasis for the Elean territory. 

§ Minerva, whom our poet here calls voXiaoxo^f was the Guardian 
Goddess of aU Cities, and particularly of Camarina, where a temple was 
dedicated to her. 

II Oanus and Hipparis were rivers that flowed through Camarina. 

O 



While Enterpiw bo tkrealeiiiiig daagur tesrai, 
And all-adored SuccOT»»tlie palm ^ Wisdom -vraara. 

StllOFBE HL 

O Thou, that dw€U%st m dottds above 
The Cronian Monmty Plreserver* Jov^ 
Whose favour still pursues the wave 

That wandering Alj^teus pours along, 
Still beams on. IdaVt awfol eavie, 

To thee thj sapfdiant neftm his wmg ; 
In Lydiaik atraas implortti thy' grace 
Long on this riaing realm to wait^ 
And send a soimd adventilrfma race 
To guard and aigmdke their state. 
Thee, too, by victory tamg^t to breed 
And cherish the Neptuniaai steed, 

Thee, Psaumis, grant the indulgent Pbwter 

A calm old age to bear. 
And meet unmoved the parting hour, 
With all thy children standxog neac. 
If Wealth and Worth axed Hairiness and Fame. 
Be thine, among the Gods seek not t' insmbe thy name. 

* Preserver, ^larijp. There '#ere many templet dadioatad AU Xwrripi, 
to Jupiter the Preserver ; among others there was one at Athens, con- 
taining statnei md pictures by celebrated arti8tSk~-iSitra(. lib* iz. p. 606. 
The propiid^ of addreaaing the Gbd of Olympia by this titla bk aa oifo 
addressed to an Olympic victor, the restorer of his native city, ao lately 
conquered and destroyed, will not escape the reader. 

t Ida's cave was a cave in Mount Ida in Crete, whither Khea sent 
Jupiter, to cctticeal him from his father Saturn, who, accor£ng to the 
ancient fableB, would otherwise have devoured him, knowing ttMt he was 
doeti&ed to deprive him of his kinj^dom. 
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ODE VI. 

TD AOSEBUA THE BYRACUSXAV, 

Victor in the Race of Ckariois drains bf^ Mvle9» 



srsoPHS I. 

PlLLABS ^ gold our portal to snstaia. 
As for some proud and prmcelj- Place, 

Well rear : the founder of the strain 
With fiuvrefiilgent front his op^Ddng work ^tould gnce. 

And if thfixe be^ who boasts th' OlympKUi braid. 
Whose priestly* lips prophetic truths diffuse 

At Jove's Pisttan altar ; one, whose aid 
Hath help'd tot raise inurtrioua Syracuse ; 
Where are the high-wrooght hymn8> the glowing kjs 
His country's lavish love diaU swell not with his praise ? 

AJi'JLisnu>FH3r I. 

Know, son of Sostratus, that Heaven haih made 
This sandal for thy foot divine^ 

Virtue, by peril unassay'd, 
On. land or tranquil wave in honour ne'er can diine. 

* Agesias, the 'son 'of Sostratus of Syracuse, vras die Ugli pmsty 
who officiated at the great altar of Jupiter, at Pts% or Olympia, and 
declared, from inspecting the burnt offerings, the disposition of the 
god towards the adventuro:^ in thie games.-~-See Olymjp, ode Tiii. 
stro. 1. 

t The word used in the original is (rvvoiKwrfip, 'which, acoording to 
HeTne*8 Translation and Damm's Lexicon, signifies one who assists in 
building or founding a city or state (as ocVurr^p is a fexmder. — Pyth. 
ode IT. stro. 1. Cc^iSn, Hym, Apol, 1. 67), — ^not as some have translated 
it, an inhabitant. I do not, however, suppose that the poet meant to 
d^cribe Agesias himself as one of the builders or fbunders of Syracuse, 
but as descended from an ancestor who was ; and who, as we learn in 
the sequel of this ode, had come to that cily (probably with fiie Dorians) 
from Stymplialus in Arcadia. 

t This only means, according to our homely phrase, " This shoe fits 
the son of Sostratus;" that is, he is the person to whom the foregoing 
description applies. In the Greek, however (so different is the genius 

o2 
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Th' adyenturoas deed a thousand hearts record. 

To thee the praise, Agesias, all shall yield, 
On CEclens' son Amphiaraiis* pour'd 
By just Adrastus in the £Eital field, 
When in Earth's yawning gulph th* astounded seer 
Sunk with his snorting steeds^ chariot and charioteer. 

of the two languages), the expresEdon is neither inelegant nor nn- 
poetical. 

* Amphiaralis was a prophet and a warrior, one of the seven chie& 
who led the Argiyes against Thebes, to place Polynices on the throne. 
He was the son of GBcleus, who is said by some to have been killed 
before Troy in Hercules's war against iutomedon, but whose tomb 
Pausanias saw near Megalopolis in Arcadia. Amphiaraiis predicted 
future events by the art of interpreting dreams, of which Pausanias says 
that he was the inventor, though Pliny ascribes that honour to Amphic* 
tyon. His acquisition of this £unilty appears to have been supernatural ; 
for there was a house at Phliuns near Nemea, which the Phliasiana 
called the houK of divmcsHon ; because Amphiaratis, who was before un- 
gifted, obtained the power of prophecy by sleeping there a single night. 
— Pans. lib. ii. c. 13. It seems clear that he was a proficient in this art 
of oneirocrisy ; it being the practice after his apotheosis {for he 
became a god) for his worshippers to sleep beside his altar in the pious 
hope of a prophetic dream. There was, in the time of Pausanias, a 
fountain and a temple named after him near Oropus, firom whence he 
was supposed to have ascended. — Pau8, lib. i. c. 34. But both the one 
and the other have entirely disappeared. — Dodw. Trav. vol. ii. 156. The 
story of his being swallowed up with his chariot and horses was^ 
perhaps, not veiy ancient, as Homer only says of him that he did not 
attain old age (Odyss. xv. 247)> but peri£uied at Thebes ; an expression 
which seems to indicate a more ordinary death ; and JSschylus has made 
him prophesy of himself that he should be slain and buried in the 
Theban territory, — 

But I this land shall fittten when I die. 
This hostile land, a prophet's sepulchre. 

The place, where the earth is said to have opened and swallowed 
Amphiaratis, was a small area surrounded with pillars, between Potnias 
and Thebes; on which they say no bird would perch, and on the 
herbage of which no tame or even wild animal would feed. — Paus. 
lib. ix. c. 8. Strabo mentions a village called Harma (the Greek for a 
chariot) near Tanagra, where the chariot of Amphiaraiis was said to 
have stopped after he had been thrown out of it in the battle ; but he 
takes no notice of the account given by our poet, who was, perhaps, the 
inventor of it. 
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EFOPE I. 

Twas there, when round th' heroic dead 
Sev*n Theban pyres were seen to bum, 
Sorrowing the son of Talaiis* said, 

" The eye of all my host I mourn : 
" TTia searching soul the future knew ; 

" His spear controul*d the raging fhiy" — 
Such is the Syracusian too. 
The master of my lay. 
Nor brawl, nor paradox I lo^e ; 
I hate with cavillers to contend ; 

But this my surest oath I've pledged to prove 
And the mellifluous Muse her lasting aid shall lend 

8TB0PHE n. 

Bring forth thy mules, O Phintis^t and behind 
In haste the glittering harness join, 

With me thy chariot mount and find 
Along yon spacious road the cradle of his line. 
Full well, I ween, th' illustrious track they know, 

Learnt from the plaudits of th' Olympian throng 
That crown'd their necks with glory. Open throw 
-To their careering speed the gates of song. 

* Adrartus was the son of Talalis, and father of Theraander, and the 
only one of the seven leaders who survived the Theban war. Pansanias 
saw a statue of Adrastus at Delphi, and also of Amphiaraus with his 
chariot and charioteer standing by his side. — ^Ub. x. c. 10. After the 
battle, before Thebes seven funeral piles for tiie bodies of l^e slain were 
erected near the seven gates, before each of which a division of the 
Argive army had been defeated. 

f This address to Phintis, Agesias's charioteer, requiring him to 
drive to Pitana, the birth-place of the founder of his race, is in the 
boldest strain of poetical apostrophd, which no one but Pindar or 
Shakspeare would have attempted. It appears, indeed, from the old 
Scholiast, and Heyne's various readings, that ^ivrtc might be a Doric 
word for ^tXnc, signifying "my soul ; in which case the remainder of 
the strophe must he considered as a mere metaphor, descriptive of the 
process of the poet's mind ; whereas the words uTi^avovQ iv 'OXvfAviq^ 
iirtl dk^avrOf plainly show that he was speaking of the real mules, 
and requesting the real charioteer to drive him to Pitana ; the whole 
being a figurative intimation of his purpose to illustrate his hero's 
genoEilogy. 
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To-day we press for Pitana,* and lave 

"Ere niglit our burning team in cool Eurotas* wave. 

AimSTBOFHE U. . 

Pair Pitana,+ by N^tnne's amorous prayer 
Press'd, as they tdl, her chamis to yiel(^ 

The violet-treas'd Evadn^ j: bare. 
She in her anxious breast the virgin pang concealed * 

Till, past the painful hour, a trusty train 

Charged with the pledge of her cselestial love, 

To -^pytus§ she sent, who ruled the plain, 

Where Alpheus' waves by famed Phiesana || love. 
There nurtured, with Apollo tasted she 
The tempting fruit that grows on Love's forbidden tree. 

EFQDE n. 

Escaped not long the guardian King 

Her altering form, the stolen embrace x 
Ea£:e and resret his bosom wrin&f : 

Eorthwith the Delphian Fane he sought. 

Meanwhile to idiadiest covert lone 
Her silv^ urn the damsel brought ; 

There loosed her purple zone. 



* Pitana vnm A town ob the Imnks of the Laccmian Eurotas, which 
flows through a fertile plain, flanked on the went by Mount Taygetus, 
and displaying an assemblage of (ncturesque objects, which Mr. Dodwell, 
who saw IJiem with a painter's eye, prefers to evexy other specimen of 
Grecian scenery. — Dodw. toL ii. 409L 

f Fadr Pitana. Our poet in tMs, as in many other instance^ iden- 
tifies the town with the heroine, whose name it bears, ^and reJates the 
story of the latter. 

t EfKuhii, the mother of lamm, from whom Agesias was descended. 
Tbere was another Evadn^, who married Capaneus, one of the seven 
Aigive leaders in the Theban war. 

§ jEpt/tHS, tiie son of Eilatus, king of ArcadGa ; whose tomb beneath 
Momit C^end existed in the days of Homer. 

They who beneath O^end's lofty crest^ 
Beside the tomb of .^xSpytiis possess'd 
Arcadia's plain. — H. ii. 605. 

{} PAoMtna, a city some say of EUs, others of Arcadia ; probaUy the 
latter, as it was the residanoe of ^pytus, who, as we have seen, was 
buried there. 
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And boxo tlM fodMfce babe vnumii 
m'd witk tihe ^irit of his film ; 

Wko witb his golden locks and graceful mien 
Th' assistant Fates* had won, and soothed Eleutho*st ire. . 

jRTSOiPHi: III. 

Forth from her armfl with short aad grato^ thfoe 
Came lamus to light : her diild 

On th' Earth she left overwhelmed with woe : 
Him there two Serpent forms with eyes of aeuro mild, 

Mysterious ministers of Ioyo divine, 

Fed with the baneless beverage of the bee :X 

When now from rooky Pytho'e§ warning «hrin« 
In haste the King retum'd, and earnestly 
From all his questioned household *gan require 
Evadn^'s new-born soii,--^'^ For Phoebus is his sire, 

ANTISTBOPKE III. 

" Destin'd before all mortals to prevail 
" The peerless prophet of mankind ; 

" Whose race, whose name shall never fail*' 
Thus represented he : they with one voice oombined 
All vow'd their ignorance : nor sight had seen, 

Kor infant sound had heard i for he five days 
'Mong dumbs and pathless briars aiid rushes green 
Had lain, the dewy violet's mingled rays|J 

* Fates, Th9 three Fates, well known by the names of Clotho, 
Laeheaifl, and Atropos, were said to be the (iangfaters of Jupiter ami 
ThemU, that is, of Power and Justice. — Sesiod, Tksog. 904. 

't' MevsthOf or Ilithyia, the same with Lucina, the dau^ter of Juno, 
and the Groddess of Parturition.— See Nemeom, ode vit 1. 1, and notes. 

X Thi hee. The bees were said br the Greeks to have setUed upon 
-Plato's Upe, and to have nourished jrindar, in their in&ncies ; denoting 
thereby the eloqiMsnce of the former and the poetry of the latter ; who 
may himself have alluded in this passage by the .same fiction to the 
prc^phetic effusions of lamus and his race. 

% Boeky Pyiho, vtrpakvaaQ : tiie sante diaracteristic epitbtt is given 
by Homer {II. ii. 51&) to this place, afterwards more commonly called 
Delphi, the peat of the celebrated oracle of Apoilp, situated near the 
fountf^n Off Oastalia, among the rocks and cli£& that projected and 
rise almost furoond it at the foot of Mount Fjunaasus. — Sixvh* Hb, ix. 
MO. 

{] JBflp -spryktmg, dse. The words, in tibe beautifkd original of this 
paeaage, toe, AitrXrri JBitptyuivoQ ; so Lucretius, 
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♦ 

Sprinkling with purple and gold his tender frame : 
Whence fond Evadn^'s joy proclaimed his deathless name.* 

EPODE IIL 

Now when fresh youth its golden flower 

Full o'er his blooming cheeks had strew'd, 
Alone at night's tempestuous hourt 

In Alpheus' midmost stream he stood. 
He caird his grandsire Neptune's name/ 

Wide Ruler of the boisterous deep ; 
Call'd on that Archer J God whose flame 
Beams on the Delian steep ; 
For patriot fame he pour'd his prayer 
Beneath the vault of heav'n : " My son," 

Beplied his Sire's unerring speech, " repair 
To yon frequented tract, my Word shall lead thee on." 

STBOPHE IV. 

Forthwith they stood on Cronium's topmost stone, 
High as the sun's meridian road ;§ 

There paused the Grod, and on his son 
The rich and twofold boon of prophecy || bestow'd : ' 

Mark how th' setliereal sun incessantly 

With fresh refulgence sprinkles all the sky. — ^b. v. 

* ffia deathless name. The Greek word for violet is tov, ion ; from 
whence our author (not very obviously) supposes that the name of 
lamus was derived. 

t See Olympic ode i. antistrophe iii. Where Pelops invokes Neptune 
by night in the same manner. 

X Archer Ood, Apollo, whom Homer calls SipyvpSro^os, and Virgil 
Arcitenens ; as Lucretiusf, imitated by Grey, calls the rays of light, 
lucida tela diei, the glittering shafts of day. 

§ Damm, in his Lexicon, derives the word dXitarov from aXirsia, 
titubo, to totter, and ^aaiQ, gressus, a step, and explains it to mean 
invia et prserupta, t. e. an inaccessible rock, or a rock on which there is 
no sure footing : I have, however, adopted, what he calls, the exploded 
jetymology of riKioQ and f3aip<a, denoting a place as high as the sun's 
j)ath, which appears to me to be at least a more poetical expression of 
^altitude than' the other. 

II The commentators are not agreed as to what our author meant by 

this twofold boon of prophecy : — ^Heyne thinks that he meant augury 

and pyromancry^ ; Benedict suggests that it is pyromancy and enthusiasm; 

.and the SchoUast, that it was the privilege, first, of hearing Apollo's 

own voice on that occasion, and, secondly, of officiating as priest^ when 
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Gave Mm to Hear the voioe that cannot lie ; 
Bade him, -when Hercules* in after-days, 
Flower of the great Alcsean progeny, 
His Sire*s frequented Festival should raise 
And proud Olympian Game, by gift divine 
On Jove's high altar plant his oracle and shrine. 

AKTIHTKOPHE IT. 

Thence through all Greece the seed of lamus 
Bright Honour followed ; in its train 

Came potent Wealth ; the virtuous thus 
To Fame's conspicuous path by action proved attain. 

Yet envious hearts there are no worth can warm ; 
Which e'en the chariot-crown with rancour fills 

'Gainst modest Merit ; o'er whose brightening form 
•Victory her own ingenuous grace distils. 
If yet, Agesiaa, thy maternal race, 
Whose affluent dwellings rose by old Cyllen^'sf base, 

EPODE IV. 

Have knelt at Mercury's j: sacred shrine 
The swift-wing'd herald of the skies. 

With soothing prayers and gifts divine ; 
(He guards the games, allots the prize. 



the gamflB fshoiild thereafter be established, at Jove's high altar at 
Olympia. . I have preferred the latter as more obvioTiB and more con- 
sistent with the stracture of the passage. 

* Jffercides. See OlyTtvpic ode iii. antistrophe ii., and Olym^ ode x. 
strophe iii. et seqq. 

t Oylleni is the highest mountain in Arcadia, near which is the lake 
and the ruins (formerly the town) of Stymphalus, where the maternal 
ancestors of Agesias had their origin. 

t Mercuiy is said to have been bom on this moimtain. 

Mercury, whom lovely Maia long before 

On cold Cyllend*s top impregnate bore. — Virg, jEn, viii. 139. ' 

The ruins of the temple of this god were visible on its summit in the 
<iays of Pausanias, and a colossal statue of him made of citron wood. — 
Perns, lib. viii. c. 17. And Mr. Bodwell tells us that there are to this 
day coins at Pheneas, a town built on one of the branches of Cyllenb, 
b^ing some. the figure, some the head, of Mercury. That Pindar was 
partial to this deity may, perhaps, be in some degree supposed from his 
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And loves Arcadia's 3rauth) ; 'twvs he, 
Aided by t^nmdenng Jcfre^s rejgard, 
Crave, son of Sostzstos, to thee 
Thy eonqoeet and seward — 
A prompting power, methinks, I feel 
A sharpening whetstone on mj tongoe ;* 

That stirs my flowing numbers to reveal 
Our old Arcadian root, and leads the willing song. 

BTROFBJ& V. 

'Twas fair Metop^'sf love, Si^inphaliaii epouse. 
To Thebes eqneetrian Theb^ gave ; 

In whose sweet fount, for warriors' brows 
Weaving the various hymn, my tuneful lips I lave. 

• 

tracing the genealogy of Theb^, the tutelary geniiis of ^Thebes^ to 
Metop^, the Stymphalian : we leam aJso from Panaaaias, that there was 
a statue, of him, the poet's cnm oflbziiig, in the Temple of Diana, in that 
city. — Pa/us. Ub. ix. c. 17. The interest which Mercury is here re- 
presented to have taken in the Games is repeated in the first antistrophe 
of the second Pythian. We leam also from Chandler (yol. ii. p. 323), 
that the roads near 01ym|aa abounded witih his ttatods ; and bis altar 
was at the entrance of the S<»dium.-*See JPaw. lib. v. c. 14, where, as 
in the second Pythian, he is called Enagonius, that is, the patroB of the 
Games. Being also the inventor of the lyre, and the god of agility, he 
could not &il to be an object of regard to the lyiie panegyrist of the 
Olympic exercises. 

* TonffW. In this strange passage, where in the original all sorts of 
jneti^hoxf are mixed togetbar, the toAgu,e is Ukased to a ebarp ivslru- 
ment ; a« it is again in tixe first I^rthian ode, atvo. r*, and ag in Holy 
Writ, "and their tongue a shaj^ gwwd." 

f Metopi. Metopd (as we leam Wn CaUimaohas, Synm, ^Titp. L 26), 
was an ancient river of Arcadia, said to be the dang^ter of XiadoD, 
another river of the same oountty ^ebvatod for ih» e x e dl eo aa of its 
waier.<—- Paw. lib. viii. e. 20. She is aedd to hare hetn wedded to 
Asopus^ a river of Bceotia, and that Tbeb^ wai the iMiie of tha narriaga. 
In this aUegoriqal ge&ealoey is probably veoorded the arrival of a colony 
of Arcadians ^om the ba^s of the Metop^ to the banks of the Asopus 
in Boeotia^ and the foundation or enlargement of the Hieban city, thus 
substantially, as she is colourably represented in this pleasing fiction, 
the offi^uring of th0 two xxven. The p<Mit giimt the epimit vkoCinrocy 
chafltiser of hones, whioh I have wndeiad by eqitmtrmn, to Thabb the 
genius ai Tbebesi, agoifyiaff that the ThriionH wero flkilled in the 
maDagcment of hcnws «i«her lor battle 4)r the aoe. Henad, his oamtry* 
vmk,£^wn tine iamje«q»ithei to the B<ao(aaM<«->n(8aatf. jOanci 2i.' 
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Ease, ,Mn<&BS,* and enjoin tby swelling choirs 

To sing Fartheniaaf Juno, tlien declare, 
If the stale stigma that belied oar Sires, 

(Boeotian boars,:^ foraooth)! we still fAuH bear. 
Thou art Truth's harbinger, the Muse's tongue,- 
Her mystic § ataJO^ the cap that poors her potent song. 

* MoJiaa (whoB6 same Mr, Vj9 nronoBaoefl like ibtA oi the founder 
of the Romans), was the leader of the hand or chorus, by whom thia odd 
was to be sung. 

t Partheman Juno. The Bchofiafts, IHamn, Hejne, and others, con- 
sider this epithet to hare been given to June feaok her being, as they say, 
worshipped on Jdx>imt Parthonius in Arcadia. Tk9 veader will judge 
whether it is not probable that Pindar, by the epithet vapBtviav, meant 
Cm virgin Juno, in a passage wiiich aii9rfi>es to his nation a Stymphalian 
origin of remote antiquity ; rather than that he was referrio^ to Mount 
Parthenius, situated, according to D>*AnTiUe, at a oonsideraUe distance 
from Stymphalu^ between Tegea and the Afgotic g^lph. 

t JBcBotian hoenn. This name wu grrea to the Boaotaans to denote 
their proverbial stupidity, which Horace, as we Icbow, asonbes to the 
thickness of the atmosphere. It is suggested that the name i>^ (hus, a 
boar) was giren to them in consequence of their country being anciently 
inhabited by a race called the i^avrf^, Huantes ; but that word might 
have had the same origin. 

§ Mystic staff. The word (jKvrahif fcutal^, wbidi I hanre thus trans- 
lated, signifies a military staff in use among the Spartans for the purpose 
of conveying secret orders to their ^eneraL It was a smooth cylinder 
or truncheon, which was delivered to nimathis departure from tiie (uty ; 
where another of the same eiae and shape waa "ke^ by the chief magis- 
trata When the orders were requked to he sent, a ncnrow band was 
wound spiraJly round the latter from one end to the otiiier, so that the sides 
or edges of the band exactly comeided without any interral between 
them, the whole snr&ee ef the staff being thus eoo^etelj covered. 
The orders were than written in steught Imes loBfi^tiiaiDally frmn end 
to end across i^ spifal windings of tM band, which was then taken off 
and traoamxtted to theg^aezal; the stsffvoniid which it had faeea vonnd 
remaining witii the magtstraie. The general who leottred the baadliad 
only to wind it in the same manner round the oonespcaidiBg «taff in his 
possession, by means of which the words aaid letters were again leonited 
and arrapgedy snd the orders, whieh the mc B oe si g qr eopjU sot deeyvher, 
became immediately intelligible. — Thucyd. lib. i The reader wdl per- 
ceive how accurately ^n&s, who was to bear the ode to Spraovae, to be 
there opened and poured forth, is fepseseBied by tiie scutal^siid 1h« cup, 
to which ^a^ poet has eompared him. 
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ANTISTROPHS V. 

Bid them remember Syracuse, and smg 
Of proud Ortygia's throne, secure 

In Hiero*s nde, her upright king. 
With firequent prayer he serves and worship pure 
Xhe rosy-sandal'd Ceres,* and her £Edr 

Daughter, whose car the milk-white + steeds impel, 
And Jove, whose might th' ^tn»an J fires declare. 
The lay, the sweet-toned lyre his praises tell ; 
Time, mar not his success ! with welcome sweet 
Agesias' choral pomp his liberal smile shall greet. 

EPODE V. 

Lo from Arcadia's parent seat. 

Her old Stymphalian walls, they come, 
Erom fields with flocks overspread, to meet 

Sicilia*s swains, from home to home. 
O'er the swift prow, when night-storms lour. 

Two anchors oft 'tis well to cast — 
Heav'n on them both its blessings pour, 
And bid their glories last. 
Lord of the main ! direct aright. 
With toils unvex'd their prosperous way ; 

Spouse of the golden-wanded Amphitrite,§ 
With lovelier hues enrich the flowers that crown my lay. 

* Ceres and her dawhter Proserpine were worshipped in Sicily, from 
whence the latter, while gathering flowers in the field of Enna, is said 
to have been ravished by Pluto, and carried to the shades below ; and 
fiiero is said to have been their high priest. Geres was also Idghly 
honoured at Olympia, where her priestess, exclusiyely of all other females, 
was permitted to sit on an altar of white marble, opposite the Hellanodics, 
at the celebration of the games. 

t MUh-whUe steeds. &e Scholiast informs us, that when Ceres reco- 
vered Piroeerpine from* her Stygian ravisher, she took her to Olympus in 
a chariot drawn by white horses ; but whether in token of her innocence 
or dignity, or both, is not explained. 

t JStnaaohf Jsc. Jupiter was the -tutelary deity of Mount ^tna as 
wdl as of Olympia. — Olympie ode iv. stro. i. and i^y/Aicm ode i. 
antistro. ii. 

§ Amphitrite (the daughter of Nereus and of Doris, the daughter of 
Ooeanus) was the wife of Neptune. — Hes. Theog, 1. 240. There was a 
statue of them both mounted in a chariot, which Pausanias saw in the 
temple of the Isthmian Neptune. — Paus. lib. v. c. 1. 
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ODE VIL* 

TO DIAGORAS OF BHODES, 

Victor in the Game of Boxing. 

STROPHE I. 

As one, whose wealthy hands enfold 
The sparkling cupt of massy gold 
Froth'd J with the vineyard's purple tide, 
His Banquet's grace, his Treasure's pride, 
Presents it to tiiie youthful spouse 
Pledged in full draught from house to house ; 

And thus affection's honours fondly paid. 
While on the soft connubial hour 
Encircling friends their blessings pour. 

Gives to his envied arms the coy consenting maid. 

A19TISTR0PHE I. 

Thus to the Youth, whose conquering brow 
Th' Olympian wears or Pythian bough. 
Lord of his hope, inspired I pay 
The tribute of my liquid lay, 
The nectar || of the Muse's bowl, 
Press'd from the clusters of the souL 

* This ode is said to have been so pleasing to the BhodianEf, that they 
had it written in letters of gold, and consecrated in the temple of the 
Lindian Minerva, in honour not only of their island and itis boasted 
champion, but of our immortal poet. 

f I have not been able to find any other mention of this interesting 
ingredient in the nuptial ceremony, which, from the manner in which it 
is introduced on this occasion, was no doubt familiar to the Greeks. A 
recent account of the rites of modem marriages in that country tells us^ 
that the solemnily concludes with the bride and bridegroom drinking 
wine out of the same cup. See Quarterly Heview, vol. xziii. p. 848. 

X Froth*d, dec. I am not aware of any EngUsh word equivalent to 
the original caxXd^otirav, which is meant to express the rustling sound 
of brisk wine poured into a goblet, occasioned by the bursting of its 
minute and innumerable bubbles, ^schylus applies it in the same 
manner to the frothings of the sea. Kv/xa Kax^al^ii. — ^'En-r. 110. 

II The nectar, <bc. This comparison of poetry and nectar, in terms 
resembling this passage, had occurred also to Anacreon. 

Pledge to the youths thy goblet gay, 
The goblet of thy winning lay, 
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Blest they, whose deeds applauding worlds admire ! 

For them, as each her glance partakes, 

The life-enlightening Grace* awakes 
The vaiions vocal flutes the sweei mdodious lyre. 

EFO0E L 

To-day the lyre and flute and song, 

Boused by DiagOTas,t I move, 
Hymning har Bhode:^ finm Yenns sprang, 

The Sun*s own Nymph § and w»tefy love : 

TQI every thirsty floul has qnaff'd 

The solace ci the nectar'd daaxght, fte.--Oefe bdv. 

To which we may add « beautifbl thoogh weB-known line from 
Theocritus, 

The Mufle had pour'd sweet aectaor on his IspB, — A^ tIL 1. 82. 

* It is difficult to di«tin|faiah the Gvaees from tfae Muss by the 
functions ascribed to them by Pindar. WhateTer diflsNMee^ however, 
there is between them, appears to be in &yonr of the Graces^ whom he 
makes the girers of ereiy noble aocompliafament. — See Olymp, ode ix. 
ep. i. and (Hymp. ode xiv. stro^ U 

f JHagorcu. This celebrated champion was six feet five inches high, 
and was victorious in ths bozing-nAteii, not only at tiie O^rmpic, but at 
the Pythian and Isthmian Oames. He was the aon of Daniagetus the 
Bhodian, and had three sons, named Aeusiiaiis, Dsmagetus, and Dorieus, 
and two grandsons, Eudes and Pisidorus, the sons of his two dsughters, 
who were all victorious at Olympia, as boxers or pancratiasts. It is 
said of Pisidorus, that his mother, habited as a gjnnnastic master, exer- 
cised him for, or led him to, the eootest ; and of Diagoras, that having 
gone with his two sons, AcusilaJis and Damagetus, to Olympia, the 
youths, <m being declared vietorious, bore him in their arms wronghthe 
midst of the iq)ectator8, who (lowered garlands on his head, and £^ci- 
tated him on the virtues of his diildron. A group of statues repre* 
senting this athletic &mily as large as life was erected near that of 
Lysander in the Altis at OlymjHa. — ^See the old and younger Sdudiast, 
and PcmsamaSj lib. vi. c. 7. 

t Rhode. The Genius of Bhodes is here poetically rmresented as the 
daughter of Venus, and as the bride or paramour of the Sun. Venus, or 
Aphrodite, as we know, is said by Hesiod to have risen ftoBi. the sea ; 
and tiierefore Pindar, as Mr. Girdlestone well observes^ agrees with 
others, who refer tile parentage of Rhode more directly to the deities of 
that element, and with his own account in this ode of the origin of the 
Isle itself. The proverbial sunnyness of its climate, where they say the 
sun shines every day in the year, will explain her aUegorical <iit11i<^«flft 
with that luminary ; and its descent from the beautiful daughter ef the 
sea probably refers to the loveliness of its scenery and to its commercial 
and maritime pre-eminence. 

§ Nymph, This word, viffit^av in the original, Agnizes the bride or 
paramour. 
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With her the giaiA boxer's igimab to aoimd, 

The dunapion'e nobkat Ime, 
By Alpheas' efcreftBa^* CaetaliA*e fbiuitftia crown'd; 

And DaBM^^ bis dd and apright Bire, 

Pride of the beauteous Isle, whose Argivet host 

By Afiia's beaked ;( shore three § Sovereign Cities boast. 

Fain would my lay their legends trace, 
Divine Alcides' powetM race 
From old TI^lemus,|] and prove 
Their boasted Sire's descent &om Jove, 
Amyntor's fair Astydam^ 
The root of their maternal tree. 

* Alphmui* stream, Jse, Hie river Al]^«us flowing by Oljmpia, and 
the fountain of Castalia issuing from Pamaasus but just above the Sta- 
dium at Pytho, the poet means that Diagoras was victorious both at 
the Pythian and Olympic Gamea^ 

t Argvve host. The island of Bhodes was partly peopled by a colony 
of Argives, led thither by TitapcHitmm, tiie son oS HeveiuM. 

t AMi beaJeed shore, Tbe northani end of this island lies opposite 
to the promontory of Persea in Garia, not fiur from, if not a paii; of, the 
Bouth-westem extremity of Mount Taurus {Stra. Hb. xiv. p. 962), and 
projecting probaUy like tiM beak of a Aip iftto tiM em. So Milton 
speaks of the gust 

That blows from off each leaked promontory. — ^Lydd. 94. 

I conclude^ therefore, with^Heyne, thai this waa what tke poet mednt 
hy *A<Tiag €vpvx6pov ^rlXac e/i^oX^, ''near the beak of the spacious 
Asia." The Scholiast mentions a sacred spot ealled ifi^oXoe on a rock 
}*^uining into the sea, near the town of Aiycanda in Lycia, to which 
he supposes the poet may refer. Those who have failed with me in 
discovering its situation (there being, no such town in D'AnviQe), will 
i:)erhaps agree with Heyne^ that his is the safer and more gimple ex- 
position. 

I Th/ree Sovereign Citiei. These three cities, as appears in tiie latter 
part of this ode, were csJled Wysm, Lindus, and Cameims, founded by 
three persons bearing those names, but, according to others, by Tie- 
polemus. 

i! Tlepolemua was the son of Hercules, by Astydameia or Astydam^, 
the daughter of Ajoyntor, the same probably whom Homer calls Astyo- 
cheia {II ii. 658), but whom he does not describe in v. 518 to be the 
daughter of Actor, as one of the Scholiasts erroneously supposes. If 
Amyntor was, as the other Scholiast suggests, deseended from Tlepole- 
^Jjua, it would hare been idle in the poet to have named Astydameia as 
the root of the maternal pedigree. 
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But o*er men*B hearts lumumber'd exrors liang ; 

Kor can dim Beason's glimmeiiDg bYmw 

The floweiy path untrod by woe, 
Or find the day's delight, that brings no morrow's pang.* 

AimSTROPHE II. 

For ev'n the founder chie^t that planned 

The fortunes of this prosperous land, 

With olive club by rage impell'd, 

Alcmena*s spurious brother fell*d : 

Midst Tiryns* walls by Midea's side 

In her o^ porch Li<^u8 died. 
Alas ! not Wisdom's self has power to quell 

The furious passions, when they meet 

To tear her from her judgment-seat ! 
Distracted at the deed he sought the Delphian celL 

EPODE ir. 

Apollo waved his golden locks, 

And wam'd him from his fragrant fane, 

Forthwith to steer from Lema's j: rocks 
For the rich reahn amidst the main, 



* Hesiod has a similar sentiment, viz. — • 

Wisest is he who, all iJiings understood. 
Prescribes the future in the present good. 

f Tht fownder cfdef. Tlepolemus, who (by accident, as others say) 
slew Lycimnius, iJie natural son of Midea by Alectryon, Alcmena's 
father. Tiryns was an Argive cily, celebrated for its massive walls, 
consisting of huge blocks of stone without cement, and said to have 
been eredied by tiie Cyclops. Their remains are to this day the wonder 
of the traveller. — Dodw, Trax, vol. ii. p. 248. Clourhe'9 Trav. vol. iai. 
p. 650. From this Lieymnius, the Tiiynthian acropolis, probably took 
the name of Licymnia, ascribed to it by Strabo (lib. viii. p. 572), as the 
neighbouring town of Midea, now utterly destroyed, was named froiW 
Midea, his mother, being, as Pausanias tells us (lib. ii. c. 25), the kin^V. 
dom of Alectryon. \ 

t Zema, a country bordering on the Argolic gulph, better known 
its morass or lake, where Henmles destroyed the ^dra. 



1 
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Where erai with golden shower imperial Jove 

Bedew'd the wondering town ; 
What time his brazen axe* stout Vulcan drove, 
And Pallas from the Thunderer*s rifled crown 
With outcry loud and long impetuous broke ; 
Heaven shudder'd, and did Earth t with dread maternal 
shook. 

STROPHE III. 

'Twas then Hyperion's son J divine, 

Lamp of the world, his Rhodian line 

In haste enjoin'd with duteous eye 

To watch th' expected prodigy ; 

That first of mortal votaries they 

Their shining altar might display, 
Jove and the Virgin} of the Thundering Spear 

The first with solemn rites to soothe. 

Precaution thus the paths of Truth 
To Virtue's footstep shows, and cheers her rough career. 

* WUh brazen axe. The ancients &bled that Minerva issued from 
the head of Jupiter, opened at his request by the axe of Vulcan ; from 
whence Milton has allegorized the birth of Sin. — Par. L. ii. 765. Pau- 
sanias, however, tells us that, according to a Libyan story which had 
reached him, Minerva was the daughter of Neptune and tiie lake Tri- 
tonis, from whence she derived iJie title of Tritonia, and her azure eyes. 
— PavA. lib. i. c. 14. Hesiod, however (Theog, 923), and Anacreon (ode 
53) agree with Pindar in affiliating this goddess on &e head of Jupiter. 

f Earth. OipavoQ Kal FaXa ftari^p in the original. The Eaith (the 
Befim Mater of Lucretius) was, according to Hesiod, Theog. 126-82, 
the mother of Uranus, Heaven, without a &ther ; there is great force, 
therefore, in the poet's saying that even that son, and the matron 
Earth, who had so singularly produced him, shuddered at the portent of 
Minerva's birth. This passage will remind the reader of Catullus 's 
spirited description of the effect of Jupiter's nod (imitated from Homer), 
in his beautifrd poem on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. 

His nod divine th' Eternal Kuler gave : 

Earth and the shuddering deep one tremor shares. 

And Heaven, astounded, shook the twinkling spheres. 

t Hyperion is a name for the Sun in Homer and other ancient, 
writers : but Hesiod, followed by Pindar, his countiyman, in so many 
instances, describes the Sun as the offispring of Hyperion and Theia, and. 
Theia as the daughter of Fata, the Earth, by her son OhpavhQ, the 
Heaven. — Theog. 374. It is remarkable that tne Sun, Apollo, and Hy- 
perion, so frequently identified, are treated as three distinct persons 
throughout this ode. 

. § Jupiter appears, from the fifth antistrophe of this ode, to have been 

P 
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ASTlSV&CfPBE UL 

Yet oft before the wariest eyes 

Mists of forgetfulness arise^ 

And xmexpectedly betray 

The wandering purpose from its way. 

'Twas thus, the seeds* of fire forgot,f 

Their high-built shrine the Rhodians sought, 
"With unbumt offerings heap'd ; yet showers of gold 

Jove poor'd J upon them from the cloud ; 

And Pallas' self their hands endow'd 
With more than mortal skill her rarest woi^s to mould. 

SPODE ni. 

Spread far and wide their various praise : 

In all mysterious craft? they shcme, 
Strew'd o'er their waJls^ their pabEc w&js, 

The sculptured Hfe, the breathing stone.§ 



worshipped at Bhodee, on the fmountain Atabyrium ; and "Mxik- fa s 
temple at LindnB, said to have been bnilt by Banaiis or his daughters 
{Diod. lib. V. Stra. lib. ziv.)^ has been already noticed above. 

* Seeds of pre. Thus "ignis semina'* and '^'semina flammm** in Ln- 
cretins and Virgil, and ffirkpfia trvpbct Sam, Od. v. 490, 

+ l^iis omission in Pagan estimation was of no Httle moment, fire 
being generally used in aJl their sacrifices, even on the altars of tlie 
Furies, as Mr. Blomfield has shown. — Qloia, (m JSack. Agam* L 69. 
Our author is supposed by West to have mentioned this circumstance 
to account for a peculiarity in the ceremonies of the Rhodians,. who laid 
the victims on tiieir altars first and the fire afterwards. 

t Jove pour* d» Heyne observes, that Pindar had probably before bis 
^es Homer's irXovrov xarsxivM {II, ii. 677), where the same story of 
Hepolemus is related. 

§ The breathing stone. The original, cpya i^atoiffiv kpnr6vTi<f(ri 9' 
ouoXa, works that resemble living and moving beings, will remind the 
Classical reader of Praannoe's admiration of the tapestries and pictures 
in Pldwny's pakee at Alexandria. 

What hands, Pallas, work'd the woo& I view ! 
What painter's art such perfect pictures drew ? 
How true they stand, and move, and quite appear 
Alive, not wrought ! — ^what clever things men aret 

Theocr. Id'fi, xv. U g^ 

The poet aUodM in this passage to the numeroci»woi^ of art fbr 
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*Twas Genius strengthen'd hj the toils of Art. 

Tet once, as stories say. 
When Jove Earth's ample field to pact 

'Mongst all the gods decreed, the Lord of Day 
Above the waves saw not the Bhodian steop» 
Bj £iite still bound within, the dungeon of the deep. 

STBOPHB IT. 

Absent on function high the lot 

Of the bright Sun his peers forgot ; 

And he the purest of the sides 

Shared not the rich terres<anal prize. 

"Wam'd of the wrong, high Jove again 

The partial lots piX)po8ed, in vain ; 
^ For that mine eye diaoemsy" the Son repiied, 
'' A region ,gathering from the groimd, 
<< For man*s delight all planted round 
^' With fruits and pastures £sar beneath the foaming tide.** 

JLRTBrCEOPHS IT. 

Forthwith commanded he to rise 

The golden-vested Lachesis,* 

With lifted hand t and fatal nod 

To give the sanction of a god, 

Join*d with Satumian Jove, and swear, 

When time that shoal to heav*n should rear. 

Its reahn his boon should be. The pledge divine 
On Truth's imfailing pinion flew ; 
Promise to Consummation grew ; 

Up i^nmg the beauteous isle and budded from the brine. 

which Bhodee wm bo diBtingiiiahedy pwtkmlfti^ its enoniioa» Btataes, 
of which the well-known Qolomam, dedicated to the Sun, was the largest^ 
beiDg the hcazen figuze d a man a hundred and five feet h^. It was 
thft wock. of Chans the Lindian, which word Yoltaire, mistaking (I pve- 
rams) jBnt L'Indien, has gaily obssrwd, that the Golossiis w«8 oast hy 
an Indian. — Clarke's Travels, vol. ii. p. 225. 

* Itonhms, one of the Uiieo Fates, the dai^giiten of Jupiter and 
ThemuL— jffeiL Thtoff. 904. 

f The lifted hand was among the Gveeks the acoompanimeiEt of a 
aoleaak oath {FUL AmH^ YfsL i. p. 251), as the nod was the vehide 
of divine assent. 

p2 
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EPODE IV. 

His blooming lot the genial Sire, 

That frames the pointed beams of day; 
That rules the steeds whose breath is fire, 
Received. There oft with Rhode he lay ; 
Till seven brave sons with matchless wisdom fraught. 

Their fruitful raptures crown'd. 
The first lalysus begot,* 

And Lindus, and Oameirus : they, their bound 
Paternal into three partitions thrown, 
Each chose his several realm, and named it for his own* 

STROPHE V. 

Tlepolemus,t whose high command 

Once led the brave Tirynthian band. 

There, as a god, due honours knows, 

The rich rewards of all his woes, 

Victims on fuming altars slain. 

Umpires and Gfones to grace the plain. 
There twice the stout Diagoras was crown*d ; 
Four times £rom Isthmian j: lists he bore 
The mantling wreath, and many more 
Prom Nemea*s crowded grove and rough Athenae's mound. 

* Iftlysus, Lindus, and Cameirus were the three ancient cities of this 
island, of which Lindus, built on the southern coast, opposite Alexandria 
{Stra. lib. xiv. p. 655), long continued, the remains, as Savaiy says 
(p. 96), being still visible on an eminence near the sea. The inhabitants 
g£ the other two were transferred to the new city of Rhodes, built on 
the eastern coast of the island, and which became, according to the 
testimony of all writers, the noblest and most magnificent of all the 
cities of the ancient world, celebrated for the beauty of its climate, for 
]>ainting, statuary (which was called the Bhodian art), learning, eloquence, 
commerce, politeness, liberty, and legislation. 

t Tlepolemus, as we learn from the fifth Iliad, 1. 628, was killed by 
Sarpedon at the Trojan war ; his bones, however, were brought bad^ 
to Bhodes, and sacred rites and games instituted in honour of his 
memory. 

t The Isthmian Games were celebrated in the Isthmus of Corinth, 
near the Temple of Neptune, to the north-east of that city, not fiir from 
the Saronian gulf, as were the Nemean Games at the town of Nemea, 
situated between Phliuns and Gleonie in the way frtnn Argos to Corinth. 
-Sira. Uh. viiL p. 579, 80. 
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ANTIBTBOPHE V. 

Him ArgOB with her brazen shield* 

Endow*d ; him &ir Arcadia's field ;f 

Him Thebes, and all the heroic games 

Which old Boeotia*s custom claims ; 

.M^nsL him her champion shows ; 

Him six times crown'd Pellend knows. 
And Megara's stone, o*erblazon*d with his praise. 
O thou, that rear'st thy temple bleak 
On Atabyrimn'sj: topmost peak, 
Great Jotc, with fnvour hear our loud triumphal lays. 

EPODE V. 

Baise thou the man, whose arm hath found 

Renown in famed 01ympia*s vale ; 
Bid citizens his deeds resound^ 

Strangers his name with reverence hail. 
Just, like his upright sires, unblamed he walks 

His unpresumptuous way. 
Hide not his race from good Callianax,§ 
His tribe Eratian tell : for him to-day 
The whole state feasts — ^but in a moment's change 
To every point the gusts of public favour range. 

* JBrazen skidd, Mr. Dodwell tells us, on the authority of Plutarch 
(Life of Fyrrhus), that the principal of the two citadels at Argos was 
called ao7n.Qt Aspis, a shield, being the place where the 'HpaTa, Hersea, 
or Games in honour of Juno, were celebrated, and in which the prize 
was a brazen shield. The Argives were famous for their shields, for 
which reason Virgil compares the eye of Polypheme to an Argolic shield, 
and ^schylus calls them doTciSn^o^OQ (or daTrida(TTp6<pos) Xew^. — 
Bhymf, Agam, 788. 

f ArcadioCs fidd, &c. There were games celebrated in Arcadia 
sacred to the Lycsean Jupiter ; in Thebes, to lolas and Hercules ; in 
Boeotia, at Oropus, to Amphiaraus, and at LebadsBa to Trophonius ; in 
the island of ^gina to u^acus \ and the Theoxenia, at Pellenb in 
Achaia, in which the prize was a woollen garment. — See Olymp. ode iz. 
antistro. iv. In all these Diagoras had been victorious, and so fre- 
quently so at Megara, that the pillar of stone, on which the names and 
exploits of the victors were inscribed, was filled with the accounts of his 
successes. 

X Atahyrivm, the highest mountain in Bhodes, situated towards its 
southern extremity, on the top of which stood Jupiter's temple ; not 
^, therefore, firom the Lindian temple of Minerva. 

§ CattiomaiX* The Scholiast tells us, that Callianax was the grand* 
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ODE YHL 

TO ALCIMEDOK JkJND TIMQSTHENES HIB BSOTHEB, 

Victors cMnong the Toutha in WreMng, the/ormer est the 
Olympic^ Ihe IcMenr at the Nmnean Ganku, 



STBOPHE L 

Olympia, motlier of the Ckunes, 
Where Wortii his golden cbaplet daims ; 
Mistress of Tmth ;* ■whose ^te-exploaring Priest 
From the slain victim t learns, if highest Jove, 
Whose hand the dazzling thunder thro^ira, 
Yiews with regard the dauntless breast, 
That, fired with Virtue's noblest love, 
Pants but for Fame and Yiotory*s sweet repose. 

AimSTBOPHE I. 

Such blazon gracious Heaven allows 
To prophets* pure and pious vows. 
But thou, PissBan Grove, whose branches wave 
O'er Alpheufi' stream, accept the wreaths I bear. 
Triumphal strains. A deathless name 
Thy glorious guerdon gives the brave. 
Not all the same distinctions share : 
Yarious the paths divine, that lead to fame. 

father of Biagoras, whose earlier ancestor Eratides gave its name to the 
tribe mentioned by the poet. 

* Afistrets of Tiruth, This aihidea to the Prophecies of the Priest, 
descended from lamiia, who presided at the great altar of Jupiter.— See 
Olymp. ode vi. i^ro. 1. 

t The slain victim. The heart, liver, and other intestines of the 
victim, according to their soundness or unsoundness, supplied the priest 
or augur with the means of divination. — PoU, Antiq. vol. i. p. 815. It 
should seem &om this passage that they were consulted by the Athletes 
prior to the contest as to their prospects of sucoeos. 
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EPODE L 

You, valiaiit youths, kiud Destiny €onfiigii*d 
To Jove your natal genius : he thy name, 
Timosthenes,* proclaimed in Kemea's Gama, 

While Pisa's wreaths Aldiaedcm .entwined : 
Of beauty's manliest mould was lie ; 

"Not £aiVd his act the warrant of his &ce ; 
Crown'd with the Wrestler's victory 

j^gina's isle f he named his natiyJB place : 
Where all to Themis J bow, that sits above. 
Saviour at once and judge^ by Hospitable Jove, 

STROPHE II. 

No where so reverenced. Hard it is 
Where interests clash and contests rise 
To meet th' occasion, yet with judgment pure 
The scales of right sustain. By fleavVs decree 
That sea-girt isle thus proudly stands 

(Still strengthening Time its weal secure), 
Lake some blest column in the sea, 
T invite and guide all strangers from all lands ; § 

* Timosihmes, There was another champion of this name, an Elean, 
who was victor among the youths at Olympia^ where his statue re- 
mained in the days of Pausanias, lib. vi. c. 2. The poet r^»«sents 
Jupiter to be their tutelary genius, b^ng tibie god to whom the Nemean 
as well as the Olympic Games were dedicated. — See Nemean, ode ii. 
stro. 1. 

t j£gma!8 ide. JEgbas. is a well-known island in the Saronian gulf 
between Argolis and Attica, formerly called j£non^, Mid said to have 
been the birth-place and kingdom of ^aous, the grandfather of Achilles, 
distinguished for its na^al power at the timie of the Pendan war, and 
being from its great commercial prosperity a place of general resort. — 
See Mr. Dodwdl's account of it, Trav, voL i p. 558, et seq. 

X Theim», the mother of Justice aoctMrdii^ to Hesiod (Th^, 185h 
was the daughter of the Earth and Heay«n. ./S^sdiylufi, however, tells 
us that Themis and the Earth were but two names for the same deity. — 
Pr&m.. 218. There was a temple dedicated to her at Thebes {P(m». 
lib. ix. c. 15), which may be the reason why she u so ofiben mentioned 
by Pindar. 

§ The En^iah reader will feel how aptly this paange may be apj^od 
to his own country, particularly during the French revolutioiL 
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AKnSTBOPHE II. 

Still ruling with her Dorian line. 
The realm of .^Eacus * divine : 
Whom fair Latona's son with Neptune pair'd, » 
Toiling round Troy to rear the towering wall. 
Leagued in hee work : her fatal hour 
By that portentous choice declared, 
That her proud domes in fight should Ml, 
And hostile fires her smouldering fanes devour. 

EFODE 11. 

Scarce perfect was the pile, when up the tower 
Three azure serpents leapt ; and from the side 
Two, as with horror thnll'd, recoil'd and died : 

Yelling the third rush'd on with gather'd power — 
The portent strange Apollo views, 

And pondering briefly thus : " Devoted Troy, 
" Tiiy help, ill-omen'd Hero, rues ; 

" Thy mortal work her empire shall destroy : 
" Yet not without thy sons ;t for 'tis decreed 
'^ The first and fourth of thine must mingle in that deed ; 

STBOPHE in. 

" Thus Saturn's seed, the thundering Jove 
« In vision shows me fi^m above." 

* Homer in the 2l8t Iliad (1. 442, et seq.) tells us, that Neptune and 
Apollo (not naming ^acus) built the walls of Troy for a reward to be 
paid to them by its king Laomedon at the expiration of the year : that 
the service was performed ; but that, on the gods applying for their 
wages, the perjured monarch threatened Apollo with chains and trans- 
portation, and both of them with the loss of ears, if they repeated the 
demand. From hence we have " Laomedontess perjuria Trojas " (Oeorg. 
lib. i. 502), and for the walls of Troy, "moenia Phoebi " {Ovid, Pend. 
Ulyss. 67), and " Neptunia Troja " (jEn, lib. iii. 1. 8). 

f Yet not wWumb thy sons. In the original it is ovk arep vaiBaw 
akOiv' dW* aua irpb}Toic dpK^rai Kai rerpdroiQf i. e, " but it shall begin 
(and be completed) by the jSr«< and fowrik," TbSs, as the commentators 
say, means that Peleus and Telamon, being the sons of ^acus, who 
fought with Hercules against Laomedon, should begin the destruction of 
Troy, and that Fyrrhus, the son of Achilles the son of Peleus, should 
complete it ; the word jirst being used exclusively, and the word fiywrth 
inclusively of ^acus ; for if ^acus were excluded, Pyrrhus would not 
be the/(mr^, but the Ihwd, 
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That wamiBg given, Xanthus* in Iiaste he reach'd. 
The mounted Amiazonsf and Ister's stream ;( 
Snrvey'd. ToVrds Isthmus by the main 
As swift the Trident-bearer stretch'd ; 
But first he stayed his golden team. 
While iBacus regained ^gina*s plain. 

AirnsTROPHE in. 

Thence o'er proud Corinth, to inspect 
Her glorious Feast,§ his chariot checked. 
Not all with equal favour all things see : 
His beardless rivsJs conquer*d should my string 
Sound for Meilesias,|| Envy*s hand 

fling not the pointed stone IT at me ; 
For I his Nemean Feats will sing, 
And rough Pancratian fray with men maintained. 

* Xa/nOiAu, a river called, as Homer sayBy by men Scamander, and 
flowing near Troy into the Hellespont. 

t AmagMW. l?l]e Amazons were a real or imaginary nation of martial 
women, who lived near the river Tfaermodon, in Cappadocia. Why 
Apollo visited them, is not explained (possibly he was worshipped 
there) ; still less how he came to take them in his way from Xanwus 
to the Danube. 

X ItUr's st/ream, Apollo's visit to the Ister (Danube) was no doubt to 
see the Hyperboreans. What connection there was in Pindar's mind 
between ^ese descendants of ^acus, Apollo, and the Hyperboreans, 
does not appear. They are, however, singularly combined in a story in 
Pausanias (lib. i. c. 4) ; who informs us, tiiat, when the Gauls attacked 
the Phocians, meditating the plunder of the Delphic Temple of Apollo, 
the figures of Pyrrhus the son of Achilles and of two Hyperboreans, 
caUed Hyperochus and Amadocus, appeared in fidl armour in the battle 
for the Phocians, and struck the greatest terror into the invading army : 
after which the tomb of Pyrrhus, before held in dishonour, was luJlowed 
by the Delphians. 

§ Her gloriovA featt. What particular festival is here alluded to, I do 
not find. We know that the Isthmian Games were sacred to Neptune, 
who had a temple near the Stadium in the Isthmus, which Pausanias 
(lib. ii. cc. 1, 2) describes ; and the site of which was discovered by 
Dr. Clarke. — 01. Trav, vol. iii. p. 752. 

II MeUesiaa, a celebrated trainer and teacher of the Athletes, by 
whom Alcimedon and Timosthenes were prepared and disciplined, 
and who appears by this passage to have been himself a victor in the 
Games. 

^ Her poivUed stone. This expression may possibly allude to a practice 
among the Greeks, of throwing a stone at anything which they deemed 
01-ominouS; and thereby defeating its efifect. — Pott. Antiq, vol. i. pi 346. 
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XPODX UL 

With ease from Wisdom's lips instraction flows j 

Wliich unprepared fools only will dispense ; 

For weak *s the wit of Inexperience. 
Perfect beyond his peeris Meilesias knows 

Th* Athletic discipline and jdan, 
That, when the Gfone shall rouse him to the fiuj. 

Harden and frame the practised man^ 
To bear th' adored and dangerous prize away. 
To-day his boast Alcimedon must be, 
The thirtieth 3routh his art hath train'd for victory. 

STBQFBZ IT. 

He with the smiles of Fortune bright, 
Nor wanting valour's manliest might, 
Hath to four hapless youths* victorious doom'd 
Th* hateful return, the path obseare, the ta^ 
Of shame ; and in his gnndedre's heart 

Youth's long-extingoish'd lamp rdmned : 
When Glory's cheering beams prevail, 
Old age revives, and death forgets his dart. 

AliTOSTROPHE IV. 

Now let the loud-recording lay 
Awaken Memory to display 
What feats, what triumphs in the manual war 
The Blepsiant tribe achieved — Gain'd from tiie Games 
On their proud busts fiix diaplets bloom. 

Their kindred's rite the dead shall share j 
Its praise departed Virtue claims : 
The trump of Glory echoes in the tamb.:]: 

So here, as I oonoeiye, tbe poet means, ''may not Envy «Muit the eB.^t^ 
of my commendation." The Uaating propertieB of Envy ai» perpetuall/ 
noticed by the Latin poets. 

* Keither the names of Aleimedon's four nnsoooeBafiil rivals nor, o^ 
his grand&ther, are preserved. A simiiar account of the in&jny of 
defeat ooom« in the PytJi. ode viii. stro. v. 

+ The Blqman tribe, a tribe in ^gina, to which Alcimedou 
belonged. 

t The reader will not doubt that Gray, bo well acquainted with 
Pindar, had this passage on his mind when hie wrote the f oUowui^ t^- 
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EPODE IV. 

From Fame, the cliild of Hermes,* Iphion 
Heard ere he died, and shall delighted tell 
Callimachus th* Olympiaa Crown that fell 
By JoTe's good gift to Ms diatingnkh*d son. 

Still may the god his blessings shower 
On their fair deeds, and chase disease away ; 
Nor Nemesist send with vengeful power 
To thwart the promijse of their prosperons day. 
Grant them long Hfe, to Fortune's ills Tminown, 
Their country's weal enhance, and crown it with their own. 

On some kind breast the parting soful relies ; 

Some pious drops the <»oaBg eye requires ; 
E'en &om the tomb the voice of Nature cries ; 

E'en in our ashes Hve liieir wonted fires. 

* Mercury \}&mg the dyyeX/ig or Messenger of the Gods, aocording- 
to the mythology of the ancient^ our poet here personifies dyyiXia 
(which signifies a message, tiding, or report), and calls her the daughter 
of Mercury. Hejne supposes that Ipfaion died after he had received 
from Olympia the message or tidings of Alcimedon's victory, and that 
Pindar therefore suggested that he would tell it to GaHimadiua. Who 
these two persons were, or how related to Alcimedon, we are not 
informed ; some suppose that Iphion was his &.ther, and Callimachus his 
uncle ; the reverse of which appears to me to be the more likely. That 
Alcimedon's father was not alive, we may collect fi*om the fourth strophe, 
where the grandfather's (not the father's) joy at the victory is described. 
I conceive, therefore, that Callimachus was the father, and Iphion the 
uncle ; that the former died before the victory, and the latter between 
the dates of lAie victory and the ode ; which being so, I see much beauty 
and spirit in supposing, that the uncle, having heard the tidings, would 
commanicate them in the shades below to the l&ther of the victor. 
When it is Tsoollecied, that it was Mercury's office, not only to conduct 
the flouls of mortals to the shades, but also to superintend and infhienoe 
the Games (see Olymp. ode vi. ep. v. and Pytk. ode ii. antistro. i.) and 
therefore to be the author of the tidings or reports of victory, circum- 
stances fiuniliar to the Greek reader, we can judge of the effect and 
beauty of this little allegory. Fame is not quite the word, but I cannot 
find a better for dyysXia ; a difficulty which the other translators have 
experienced^ 

f Nemem. The commentators do not tell us, why Jupiter is here 
requested not to send Nemesis to annoy them. Nemesis was the Goddess 
of Bevenge, and of all ibe gods the most inexorable towards the in- 
solent, tf QtAv fioKurra AvOpmirotq v^purrati; k&riv airapairi;roc {Paus, 
lib. i. c. 83) ; and iiierefore Phidias, after the battle of Marathon, 
oouverted into a statue of this goddess a block of Parian marble, which 
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ODE IX. 

TO EPHARMOSTUS, THE OPUNTIAN, 

Victor in tJie Game of Wrestling. 



STROPHE L 

Abghilochus'* resoimding strain 
The victor's ancient lay^t thrice chanted loud. 

Sufficed along th* Olympian plain 
By Cronium's mount | to lead th' exulting crowd, 

The Mends by Epharmostus' side 

That swell'd the full triumphal tide.§ 

the Pendanfly despising the Athemans, had presumptuously brought into 
the field, to be the monument of their anticipated victoiy. It seems 
probable, therefore, that Pindar meant to caution the tWo youthful 
conquerors against the insolence of success. 

* Archilodius was a Greek poet of the island of Pares, in the .^jgean 
sea, particularly celebrated for his verses in the Iambic measure (which 
he is said by some to have invented), and for the acrimony of his muse. 
— See Pyth. ode it stro. iv. He is said to have satirized Lycambes, 
who had refused to give him his daughter in marriage, with such 
severity, that he hanged himself. He flourished about three hundred 
years before Pindar, and was skilled in the art of singing to the lyre, as 
Theocritus informs us : — 

Such melody was his and ready skill ' 

To firame sweet verse, and cluuit it to his lyre. — ^pig, 19. 

t UTie victoi^i ancient lay. This old lay was written by Archilochus in 
praise of Hercules, and afterwards used as a sort of stock song in 
honour of the Olympic victors. It was called the Gallinicus, that 
being the first word of it, signiMng "the illustrious conqueror," and 
consisted, as the old Scholiast tells us, of three strophes or stanzas ; for 
which reason Pindar is supposed, by some, to have called it TpirrXooc, 
triple ; but as it is said auio to have been three times sung for each 
victor, once immediately after the victory, again in the Gymnasium, 
and a third time on his return to his own coimtry, I have translated it 
accordingly. 

t Oronmm's mowfU, a hill by Olympia. — See Olymp. ode i. ep. iv. 

§ Triuin/phal tide. The phrase in the originid, which I hiave para- 
phrased in these lines (for we have no corresponding word), is KufidZovrt, 
which signifies ''advancing triumphantly in choral procession." On 
these occasions the chorus sung the ode, accompanied with a band using 
some step, probably measiuing the time and suited to the nature of the 
melody. For in the 14th Olympic Ode, stro. ii., tuned, as the poet teUs 
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But from the distant-dealing bow- 
To-day 'tis thine the shaft to throw,* 
The Muse's shaft, that mounts above 
iTen to the piunple-bolted Jove 

And EHs' sacred Promontory; 
Whose realm, CBnomaiis' power o'erthrown^ 
Pelopsf the Lydian hero won, 

Hippodamia's fairest dowry. 

AirriSTROPHE I. 

Send now thy sweet, thy winged reed, 
At Pytho's field : J the bard, whose thrilling string 

Bounds the inanly wrestler's deed 
From glorious Opus,§ stoops not on the wing,|| 

Ko vulgar flight pursues, the praise 

Of Opus and her son to raise : 

Where Themis and her child sedate, 

Eunomia,1[ famed, preserve the state. 

UB^ to the Lydian mood, the festive step is given to the K&fiOQf or chortts^ 
in procession. Tryphiodoros uses this word with great beauty and 
efifect in his description of the Trojans ignorantly leading the Trojan 
Horse into the town in triumph. 

Through Trojan choirs the mortal mischief won 
Her easy way in triumph to the town. — TS-yph. 812. 

* Tlie shaft to throw. Here, as in the Olympic ode ii. strophe v. 
and other passages, the song issuing from the poet is likened to thd 
arrow from the bow. 

t Pdop8. For the stoiy of Pelops and Hippodamia, see Olymp^ 
ode i. 

t Pyiho*s JUHd. EpharmoetuB had also conquered at the Pythian 
Gaines. 

§ Opua was the capital of the Opuntian Locrians, who were con- 
terminous to Boeotia and Phocis. — Str. lib. ix. p. 688. 

II Stoops not on the wmg. The original xaM^(^crc<^v is generally used 
by Pindar to signify anything done in vain, or &lling to the ground, 
and so Heyne interprets it in this instance ; I have, however, preferred 
the sense of "humble," following Benedict and Mr. Blomfield. — See 
his JBach, Agam. 1. 893, Gloss. 

% Ihmomia. Themis and Jupiter were the parents of the Hours 
CQpai) Eimomia, Dik^, and Eiren^, i. e. Law, Justice, and Peace.— ^ee 
Olymp. ode ziii. stro i. ep. i. Hesiod has shown us why they were 
called wpai. 

At r* ?py* itpalovfn KaTaOvfirolfft PpoToXffi. — Theog, 902, 

That perfect all the works of mortal men. 

It is in this sense, that they represent the seasons and the honxs. 
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On Alpheus* banks ber glories gleam 
And bloom by pure Castalia's stream ; 

From whence by minstrela pluck'd the flowerr 
Of all their blended chaplets grace 
The mother of the Lociian race/ 

Midst her deep woods and waving bowersi, 

BFODE I. 

Thus while her fiivonr'd City glows 
With the full radiance of my lay, 

Swifter than generous steed, or bark that throws 
Her swelling wings along the watery way, 
m spread the tale through every land. 
If bless'd by HeaVn this tuneful hand 
Cultures the Graces' choicest field ; 
For they all mortal transports yield. 
And wit and valour wait on their divine command. 

fi^TBOFHE n. 

By them inspired Alcidesf dared 
With club terrestrial brave the Trident's might ; 

What time the Pylian towers to guard 
Keptune his rage withstood. The Lord of light 

Advanced his silveTusoonding bow, 

And warr'd against th* haroie foe. 

Nor e'en in Hades' rueful hand 

TJnbrandish'd hung th' infernal wand. 

Wherewith men's mortal forms are led 

To th' koUowcity of the dead—} 

* 7%e moiher oftKe Loericm race, meaidng^ tlie city of Opns. 

f AUAdea, a weU-known name of Henmles ; of whom there was a 
brazen statue at Olympia, ten cabitff high, with a club in his right 
hand, and a bow in his left {PavM. fib. r. c. 2S), boih^f which he 
appears to have used in his attadc on Pylus, a city of EUs^hen Neptune 
and Huto (Hades) came to its assistance ; and where {He latter, accord- 
ing to Homer (IL v. 395), as quoted and interpreted by Piansanias, was 
woumded by the arrows of that hero r fbr which sennce a temple was 
erected to Phtio by the Eleans. — Poms. Hb. -vi. c. 26. The Scholiast, 
however, BenecGct, aaid Hevne think, that the battle between Hercules 
and Pluto, here alluded to by Pindar, and by Homer, was not iv IIvXc^, 
iU Pylus, but iv v^X^ iv vfrvfrort, al the gcOes 9f Hdl, niten Hercules 
was dragging off Cerberus. 

X The office oi conveying with a rod {p&tii^ the souls of men to the 
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Benounce, my lips, the Yesae proiGEuae I 
'Tis hateful wit at gods to rail : 
Yain-glory's impiotis ill-timed ta]e 

Sounda but of Phrenzy's thonghtleiis stram. 

ANTISTBOPBE II. 

Babble no more of themes like thes^ 
Nor mix with fabled war th* immortal Powers : 

Sing rather thou with Uameless lays 
Protogeneia's* ancient towers ; 

Where by Jove's best in thunder heard 

Man's first abode Deucalion reared, 

When from Parnassus' glittering crown t 

With P3rrrha| paur'd the Seer caate down. 

Behind them rose their unborn 8on% 

The new-named laity of stonesf, 

shades below is usually assigned to Mercury.-^lTom. IL xxIt. L 34& 
I am not aware of any other author^ who has given it to Pluto ; or who 
has supposed that men's bodies are transimtted thither: Lucretius, 
indeed, tells us, on the authority of Ennius, that it is neither the souls 
nor bodies, but eertain shadows and simxUtinies of mortals. 

Yet Ennius tells us in eternal strains 

Of temples dark and Acherusian plains ; 

Where neither souls nor mortal fonns are seen,, 

But pallid shades and semblances of men. — Xucr. I£b. L 

* Protogeneia, aoconUng to Bausanias, was the daushler of Dmcafion 
and the mother of Opus, whose name was ghren. to ue Locriaa metro- 
polis : but Pindar considem Opus as her fltther. 

t Pantauut, the poetical haunt of Apollo and the Musei^ is a 
mountainouB ridge^ which anciently separated the OpnatiaD, from the 
Western Locnans, as it now does the districtB of lavadia and fialona. 
It is covered with snow, at least for the greatest pari «f the year. 
Dr. Clarke, who gives us a drawing of it» and other modem traveUen, 
assert that it is not bidpitous ; but that the poets, who beheld it from 
Castalia, have probably mistaken two lofty crags, separatod by the 
chasm from which that firing issues^ for the summits of the m»«iitiiiii.'— 
Clairke% Trav. vol. iv. p. 172» JTob. Alb. vol L p, 251. 

X Deucalion and Tmhat, as Ovid tells us (Metam, lib, i. 1. 400), being 
saved on Parnassus, mnm tiie flood, consulted the Oracle dP Themis upon 
the regeneration of mankind ; and by her advice threw stones bdiind 
them, which wore immediately animated into men and women, fienee 
our author derives \a^, the Greek word for people, from Xa&t, a stone ; 
an etymological paronomasia, which Ovid, and even Tirgil, cidlxng men 
a hardened race^ durum genus, have not disdained to imitate.— ni/etem. 
lib» i L 414. Omrg. Ub. u v. 65. 
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A homogeneous mortal throng : 
For them thy soimding numbers raise, 
Nor, when old wine* inflames thy praise, 

Forget the flowers of modem song. 

EFODE II. 

Then, as they tell, a deluge raged 
O'er the sunk Earth's opacous plain : 

Till Jove's rebuke the wasteful waves assuaged. 
And pent them in their oozy gulf again. 
Sprung from that aged ancestor 
Your brazen-buckler'd sires of yore, 
(Blood, that from old lapetus runs 
And domes t that mix'd with Saturn's sons) 
A line of genuine kings their native sceptre bore ; 

* Old wine. This seems to be an allusion to the praise bestowed upon 
old wine by the &ther of the poets^ who is thought to have written 
zealously upon this subject. 

There stood the casks of old delicious wine. 

That held within the unmingled draught divine. — Odifss,. ii. 1. 341. 

And, therefore, our author puts in his claim of praise for modem 
{i. e, his own) poetry, while he joins the ancient Bard in the commenda- 
tion of old wine. The imion of wine and flowers in this passage 
(though perhaps an involuntary association) was probably suggested to 
the poet by the practice which the ancients had, of crowning their 
wine-vessels and themselves with garlands at the convivial table. See 
Wh'Uer*$ Specimen of a Commentary on Shakspeare ; where this principle 
of association is skilfully illustrated. 

f Dwavu thai mixed, d:c, Hejne endeavours to explain this difficult 
passage by supposing that Pindar had some legend of a line of lioorian 
kings before Deucalion, who were sprung from Jupiter and a female 
descendant of lapetus. But if this were so, then Deucalion would have 
been a Locrian king ; whereas it is clear >from the conclusion of the 
following strophe, that Pindar considers Opus as the founder or first 
king of the Locrian city and state. The difficulty, however, will be 
removed by following the old Scholiast (not always the safest guide), 
who interprets Kopav not filiarum, daughierSy but amasiarum, mistresses 
(see Pyth, ode iii. ep. ii.), and supposes the plural to have becoi used for 
the singular, so that the mistresses of Saturn's most potent sons means 
the mistrcM of Saturn's most potent atm, i. e. Protogeneia and Jupiter, 
whose story is related in the next strophe. In this way it will appear 
that the Locrian kings were descended from I&petus through Pro- 
togeneia (the daughter of Deucalion, the mndson of lapetus), and of 
coujTBe from the mistress of Jupiter, which Protogeneia was. The word 
vplv, which begins the strophe, must of course be construed not ante* 
quiUn, but anted^ or, as we say, ''once upon a time," heretofore. 
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STROPHE III. 

E*er sinoe th' Olympian* Leader's love 
Snatch'd Opus' daughter from th' Epeian plain 

To dark Msenalia'st conscious grove, 
And gave her back to Locrus' arms again ; 

Lest age, that hastes our mortal doom, 

Should bear him childless to the tomb. 

By that celestial Power compress'd 

A nobler birth the matron bless'd. 

The good old Hero hails beguiled 

And doats upon th' imputed child ; 

And gives him, as his years display 

Youth's comeliest form and manhood's fire. 

The name, that graced his mother's sire, 
To boast, a peopled realm to sway. 

AimSTROPHE in. 

Strangers unnumber d round his throne, 
Argives, and Thebans, and Arcadians press'd, 

Pisatians too ; but Actor's son 
Mensetius most his high regard caress'd, 

Patroclus' sire : on Mysia's plain 

He with th' Atridce leagued in vain, 

When Telephus} the Grecian throng 
. Back on their barka disorder'd flung, 

Benedict's paraphrase, and the translations both of Schmidius and 
Sudorius agree in this interpretation. 

* Hie Olympian Leader. I have thus literally translated *0\vfivioc 
aycfuov ; the pious ^neas, we remember, is called Dux Trojanus on a 
similar occasion. 

f Manudia^Sy ttsc, the region of Mount Maenalus, in Arcadia, not far 
from the Epeian, an old name for the Eleian territory. 

:|: Telq^ua, an Arcadian by birth, was the spurious son of Hercules 
and Aug^, the daughter of Aleus. Being afterwards adopted by Teu- 
thras, king of Mysia, he succeeded to his throne, and married one of 
Priam's daughters. The Grecians, on their expedition against Troy, 
haying landed by mistake upon the Mysian coast, the battle happened 
on the banks of the CaXcus, to which the poet here alludes, and which 
was represented in sculpture on the back tjrmpanum of ihe splendid 

Q 
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Alone with great Achilles stay'd : 
Heroes his act with shouts surveyed : 

And Thetis' mn, his brave compeer 
Implored him from that glorious day 
No more to meet the martial fray 

Apart from his all-conquering spean 

EPQ]>E HI. 

O ! for a spirit * that could bid 
Kew words and quickening thoughts to rise. 

Of skill the Muse's daring car to guide 
In all the might of genius through the skies ! 
Then would I come with glory's bay. 
While Fame and Frienc&hip fired my lay, 

To grace the brothers' Isthmian crown. 
The prize Lampromachust had won, 
The twin achieyement proud of one Tictorious day. 



Temple of Minerva Alea, at Tegea in Arcadia, built by Scopas, the 
celebrated Parian statuary, on the aite of a former one, which Aieus had 
erected to that goddess. It surpassed all the temples in the Pelopon- 
nese, both in magnitude and decoration, having the Doric order of 
columns (within, as it should seem), surmounted by the Corinthian, and 
without a row of the Ionic. — Pcma, lib. viiL c. 45. Lai^e raasaes of the 
Doric still remain, according to the testimony of Mr. Dodw^ 

* Spenser appears to have had this passage in his mind when he 
wrote the following lines, which the reader will forgive me for insert- 
ing:— 

Who now shall give unto me words and sound 

Equal unto this haughty enterprise ? 
Or who shall lend me wings, with which from ground 
My lowly verse may loftily arise, 
And lift itself unto the highest skies ? 

Fa. Qtt. b. ii. c. 10, sta. 1. 

*t* The Scholiast says, that Epharmostus and Lampromachus were kins- 
men, (Tvyyivug ; Heyne says, ''or Inrothers," which is rather more con- 
sistent with the manner in which the poet introduces Lampromachus. 
It seems probable that the two victories were obtained at the Isthmian 
Grames, it being^very unlikely that the Isthmian and Olympic Gaines, as 
Hr. Pye justly observes, should have been held on the same day. 
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STROPHE IV. 

Where Cormth's portal* parts tlie zzudn 
Two triumphs more brave J^hanoostus gain'd ; 

Others on Keinea*s shriter'd pkdn :t 
He from th* Athexuan yoatlis:]: the prize obtaia'd ; 
From men th* ArgoJsjs shield § he won : 
Oh ! what a cdbdfe at MjueMMm, \\ 
With beardless foea no hmger pair'dy 
'Gainst sturdier age the stripling dared ! 
Himself unfbil'd with dextevoos bo«md 
He writhed and whirFd them to the ground. 

Graced with the goblet's silver nuftd 
What shoiit^ whttk plaudits fisona the throng 
Oheer'd^ as the ohampieii stalk'd along, 
His maolj port, his manlier deed 



* Corvttth's portal. IQus expression is particuliu^ applicable to 
Oormth^ beiog the entrance or gate of the pQUvponaese ; it ia also in the 
isthmus between the Corinthian and Saronian gulfi^ for which reason 
it is called^ in the Oiymp, ode xiii. stro. i.^ *lff9fiiov vp69itpov IXoaufia- 
voc, the portal of Isthmian Neptune. It is here mentioned £iguiatlY«ly 
for the Isthmian Games. 

f Nemea^s sheltered plain. At the Kemean Games, coUhrated at 
Nemea^ between Argos and Corinth. 

t Aikendan youths. This victory was. gained over the youths under 
age at the Panathenalc Feast at Athens, of which more will be said on 
Pt/th. ode ix. ep. iv. 

§ 1%* Argolic skidd. There was a game at the celebration of the 
^KpaXa, or Feast of Juno at Argos, which consisted in pulling down a 
shield strongly fixed to the theatre, for which the prize was a braaen 
shield. — Pott. Antiq. vol. i. p. 397. 

n ^^ Marathon. The Scholiast tells us, that this victo^ in the 
wrestling game was gained at the "HpoLKXna, or Feast of Hercules, 
celebrated at Marathon by the Athenians, the prize being a silver 
goblet. This amusement still continues in Greece, as the reader will 
find by referring to Dr. Clarke's description of a wrestling-match which 
he saw at Kauplia, and where the competitors were oiled and dusted 
after the ancient manner. — 01. Trav. vol. iii. p. 341. 



q3 
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AimSTROPHE IV. 

At Jove's Ljcsean Feast* the whole 
Farrhajsian host marvlling his might surveyed ; 

Marvell*d Pellen^t when the Stole, 
Winter's warm antidote, his bulk display'd. 

Witness the tomb, where Thebans grace 

The Grames of godlike loks ;i 

Witness Eleusis'§ wave-bom strand 

The toils and triumphs of his hand. 

* Jove*t LyccBon Fetut. These games, at which the conqueror was 
rewarded witii a suit of brazen armour^ were celebrated at Pari'hasia, a 
city of Arcadia, near Mount Lycseum, on the top of which there was an 
altar, with golden eagles, and two columns faimst the east, sacred to 
Lycsean Jupiter, and a commanding view of the whole Peloponnesus. — 
Strck lib. y. p. 595 ; Patu, lib. viii. o. 28. A mound of earUi, probably 
that mentioned by Pausanias as the site of the Lycsean altar, as well as 
some ancient blocks of hewn stone, were observed by Mr. Dodwell on 
one of the highest smnmits of this mountain. — Dodw, Trav. vol. iL 
p. 893. 

f PeUeiU, The games celebrated at Pellen^ were the *'Hpaca, in 
h(mour of Juno, at which a rich stole or garment was the prize, ac- 
cording to the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 'Opv. pp. 6 and 7, and PoU. 
AnUq. vol. i p. 398. Although Benedict, in his Paraphrase, says, that 
it was at the Theoxenia, the feast of Apollo. 

t l6Uu or lolaiis was the son of Iphicles the brother of Hercules, 
whom he is said to have assisted in most of his labours. — Paus. lib. viiL 
c. 45. He was in high estimation among the Greeks, and of course 
with Pindar, who never fails to exalt his countiy. An altar was 
dedicated to him jointly with Alcmena in the temple of Hercules 
called Cynosarges at Athens. Near the Pnetian Gate at Thebes a 
stadium and gymnasium were named after him ; and an heroic monu- 
ment, of which no remains are left, was shown to Pausanias as his, 
although the Thebans admitted that he died in Sardinia. To this 
monument (probably a cenotaph), Pindar here alludes and to the games, 
which were the horse race, wrestling, and the Pentathlon, celebrated 
there in his time in honour of this hero. — Pavs. lib. i. c. 19 ; lib. viiL 
c. 14 ; lib. ix. c. 23. 

§ EUusUf a city of Attica, between Athens and Corinth, where the 
rites of Ceres, called the Eleusinian Mysteries, were celebrated. The 
goddess had a temple there and a mystic ceU, vtikoq, built after Pindar's 
time by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, equal in capacity to a 
large tibeatre. — Strab, lib. ix. p. 605. The mysteries were solemnized by 
the Athenians every fifth year, and lasted nine days, the games being 
held on the seventh, and the victor rewarded with a measure of barley, 
that grain having been first sown at Eleusis. — PaU, AnHq, voL i. 
p. 898. 
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From Kature * all perfections flow : 
And though from tasked attention slow 

Taught excellence will sometimes strain 
And struggle to renown; if Heav'n 
Has not th' inspiring impulse given, 

'Tis silence best rewanls the pain. 

EPODE IV. 

Life's walks are various : one concern 
The crowded world can ne*er sustain : 

To Fame's high path the steps of Genius tnni. 
Thy gifb aloud proclaim ; in daring strain 
Tell, how of birth propitious sprung 
Th' O'ilean Gamest robust and young 

With dexterous arm and dauntless eye 
Thy champion braved, and Victory 
With all lus glorious wreaths the shrine of Ajax hung. 



ODE X. 

TO AGESIDAMUS, OF LOCBIS EPIZEPHYBIA, 

Victorious in the Game of Boxing, 



STROPHE I. 

Whebe stands Archestratus' triumphant son, 
Th' Olympic victor,} written on my mind 1 
My promise of sweet song for him design'd 

Had from my faithless memory flown. 

♦ From Nature, Ac. This is a &yomite ''sentiment with our poet. 
(See Olymp, ode ii. stro. v.) Horace, as we know, thought that poetical 
excellence depended as much on study as on talent. It is probable that 
each of these distinguished writers took his model from himself. 

f 1%' (Mean Oames, These were celebrated at Opus in honour of 
Ajax the son of Olleus, who led the Locrians with forty vessels to the 
Trojan war. — II, ii. 1. 527. The games in honour of Ajax, the son of 
Telaraon, were at Sahunis. — Heacyh, on the word AiavrtXov, 

t ThU Olymjpic victor. This victory was gained in tibie 84th Olympiad; 
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But thou, O Muse, from. wk<uxL no treachery sprmgs, 
And Truth, &ir danghter of high Jotq^ 
Lend me jaar opiight effiuts to reanove 

The slur that Slander «& Bune honosr flings. 

AKTISTBOPHB I. 

'Tis true the distant dilatory day 
Hath brought to shame the debtor and the debt : 
With amplest usury he'll discharge it yet, 

And melt ^be keen reproach away. 
Mark how the strong wa^e, as it sweeps along, 

Eolls the wash'd pebble from the shore j 

Mark how th' arrear shall vanish as we pour 
Friendship's full tribute, our historic song. 

EFODB I. 

For Truth with the Zephyrian Locrians* dwells : 

They love th' heroic Muse and martial field. 
Cycnust with onset fierce, as story tells, 

Th' o'erpowering might of Hercules repell'd. 
As by Achilles roused Patroclus J stood ; 

So to stout lias on th' Olympian sand 
The boxer's palm Agesidamus owed. 

Oft hath the cheering friend, when Nature's hand 
Has touch'd the warrior's heart with Virtue's flame. 
Gigantic deeds inspired, and Heav'n coofirm'd his fiune. 



it appears, however, that this ode was not written till long after, a 
delay which had beeoi iv^uted to Pindar ai wi int6iiti<»ial breach of 
promise. 

* The Zephyrian JLocriant, The Zephyrian or Epis^phyrian Locrians 
inhabited the country to i^e westward of Famassus, as the Epicnemidian 
and Opuntian did that on the eastern side of lihe same range, and bore 
engrayed npon their public seal the figure of Hesperus or the evening 
star (8tr4i, Ub. iz. ^ ^8)» wUoh Mr. BodweU also notioed on many of 
their coiuu— sDocZmx. Tnm, val. i. p. 154. 

f CyCMiM* This was the loii of Mars ; tiia ClycnoB conquered by 
Achilles was the ' sea of Nopteme. Heronles at tiie beenming of tfaie 
cm teat with CSycnus, who was assisted by Mara, fled from him, but after* 
waxds engaged and skw him. 

Z Paiindv. This is said to loiive happened at <ihe time vfh&D. Tele- 
phus repulsed tiis Qreeha on Hbmr landing in Mysia. — Oiymp, ode ix. 
antiatEQ* iii. 
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STROPHE II. 

Oonquesfcs by toil tmeam'd to few "belong : 
Action's the sovereign good, the light of life. 
But me JoTe's BAllaw'd Eites the athletic strife ^ 

And matchless Games in solemn song 
Bid blazon ; which the potent Hercules 
Stablish'd by Pelops' ancient tomb - 
What time the godl&e Gteatns* to his doom 
He sent, though sprung from him that rules the seas^ 

AjrrXBTBOPHE II. 

Him with bold Eurytus, the largess due 
Thus from reluctant Augeas to compel. 
Them on their journey in Cleonae'st dell 

Th' ay^igiug diief from ambush slew. 
Just retribution ! his Tirynthian host, j: 

Surprised in Elis' close defiles, 
• MoHond's overweening sons by wiles 
Had crush'd ; and all his choicest chiefs § were lost. 

* CteatuB and EurytuB were the sons of Molion^ and Keptnne, and 
are accordingly introduced by Spenser as marine guests at the marriage 
of the Thames and Medway. — Fa, Qu. b. iv. o. 11, st. 14. The story 
of their death is thiB : — ^Augeas, king of the Ep^ans or El^ans, who waa 
if iunenflely rich in flocks and herds, had engaged Hercules to cleanse his 
stalls ; which service he performed by taming a riwr throc^h them, and 
on Angeas refiudng to pay him the stipulated reward, which was every 
tenth cow, he made war against him. Cteatns and Eurytus assisted 
Augeas, and destroyed Herrales* army, as stated in the text ; in letom 
for wUch he laid m wait for them, and slew them as they were coming 
from the Isthmian Games, in the neighbourhood of Cleon» ; where 
Pausaoias saw their monuments near ^a& Temple of Minerva.— r^Pcntf. 
lib. ii. c. 16 ; lib. v. oc. 1, 2. 

i* OleomaiA deSL Gleon» was a town situated on a round hill near the 
road from Argos to Corinth, distant about ten miles from the latter^ 
whose lofiy citadel (the Acrocorinthos) is visible from its summit. It is 
belted with six terraces rising above each oi^er. Homer describes it as 
a weU-built town in the time of the Trojan war ; and part of its maasivs 
walls continae to this day. — H, iL L 570 ; Sttu, lib. viii p. &79 ; Dodm. 
Trcm, vol iL p. 200. 

X TinrynikicmhotL Hevoulss, at the time of this afBur with Augeai, 
lived at Tixyns near Argos ; fr^m whence he is often caUed Hrynthius 
heroB by the Latin poets. ForTiiyns, see Olymp, ode vii. antifl. ii. anditotSk 

§ Choicegt chief %, Among these were Ij^c^ the brother of Hescuki^ 
and Telomon, the father of Ajax. 
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EPODE II. 

Tbat guest-beguiling king the wrath of Heaven 

Soon reach'd. He saw the sceptre of his sway, 
To sword and flame his wealth and country given, 

Saw his Epeiaji* kingdom pass away, 
Simk in Destruction's gulf ! 'Tis hard indeed 

The conflict with a mightier foe to close ; 
And wit forsakes whom Fate hath doom'd to bleed. 
Himself a captive thus, the last of those 
Whose loyalty his fault and fortune shared, 
'Scaped not the dire revenge Herculean rage prepared. 

STROPHE III. 

That justice satisfied, the son of Jove 
Muster'd his conquering bands and massy spoils 
On Pisa's plain, the &uits of all their toils. 

To his great Sire the sacred Grove 
He compass'd out ; and in clear space within 

Paled all the sever'd Altist round ; 

For the free banquet smooth'd the circled ground ; 
And crown'd Alpheius* banks with many a shrine 

* Epeian. The Eleians were called the Epeians, as in Homer {II. ii. 
1. 619), till after the time of Augeas, the son of Elens, or (as some say) 
RXiog, the sun. For a pleasing account of the flocks and herds of 
Augeas, see Theoc. Idyl. zxv. 1. 24, et seq. 

+ A Itis. It is not very clear from this passage, compared with the 2nd 
and 8rd strophes of the 8rd Oljrmpic Ode, whether the Altis occupied the 
whole clear space within the circuit of the grove, or only a severed 
part of it, or whether the grove was within, and a part only of 
the AJtis, ot only a plantation round the Hippodrome. Pausanias un> 
fortunately has not given us a topographical description of the place : he 
says nothing of anv grove, or tree except the Gtdlistephanus (the wild 
olive, which supplied the chaplets for the victors), nor has even informed 
us in direct terms whether the Stadium and Hippodrome were within the 
Altis or without ; although it seems from one passage at least that the 
Hippodrome was without {Pans. lib. v. c. 15). If the Altis had any 
visible boundary, it is to be collected from this writer, that it was not a 
belt of trees, but a wall (lib. v. cc. 24, 25) : neither does he allude to any 
plantation round the Hippodrome. We are, however, told by Pindar in 
the Olymp. ode iii. stro. ii. iii., that, there being no trees at Olympia, 
Hercules obtained the wild olive from the Hyperboreans, to form the 
Grove of Jupiter, and to plant it round the Hippodrome. Now if the 
plantation round the Hippodrome and the Grove of Jupiter were the 
.same thing, and if the Hippodrome was not wiUiin the Altis^ the latter 
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ANTISTBOPHE III. 

To the twelve Sovereign Gods.* Yon bordering peak 
The Cronian Mount he calFd, a nameless waste 
"When old uEnomaiis reign'd, by song ungraced, 

And drench'd with snows its turrets bleaL 
To that prime consecration ai^d high rite 

The Fates t in stern attendance came ; 

And Time, whose sole probation can proclaim 
Truth to be true, that season sta/d his flight. 

could not have been the grove, or aXcroQ ; and if the grove were not the 
plantation round the Hippodrome, it could not have been the Altis, 
which, as fistr as we can gather from Pausanias, was surrounded by a wall. 
It is more probable that this sacred grove surrounded the old temple of 
Olympian Jupiter before the erection of the new one in the time of 
Pludias, than that it occupied or surrounded the whole Altis ; which 
containe4 within it, in addition to that temple, the temples of Juno 
and of Cybelb, the Pelopion, the Prytanseimi, the Proedria, the Leoni* 
dseum, the Psecil^ or Painted Cloister, seven Treasuries, the Hippodamion 
occupying an acre of ground, and was in short so large, that the battle 
between the Spartans and Eleians was fought within it. — Pmu, lib. v. 
and vi. c. 2. In the passage, on which this note is written, Pindar uses 
both the words a\<ro^ and dXTig, apparently to denote two different 
things, the former not signifying merely a sacred inclosure, but a grove 
of trees. Yet Pausanias tells us, that having perverted the name, they 
had called the sacred aXffog of Jupiter aXny, from antiquity : he Adda, 
however, that by Pindar the whole place (to ^w/otov) is named '^ Arte 
(lib. V. c. 10) ; which Damm says, not stating his authority, was in the 
Eleian language the siune as dXtroc. The word is not in Hesychius, or 
in the old edition of H. Stephens's Thesaurus, though in YaJpy's new 
edition, it is said to be the same as a\<roc, Bobert Stephens renders it 
a grove ; Benedict, a temple ; Damm, contrary to all authority, the name 
of the Temple of Jupiter ; and Schmidius and Heyne, simply Altis, t. e, 
they do not translate it but treat it as the proper name of an inclosed 
spot at Olympia. 

* To t^ twelve Sovereign Ooda. We have before observed that the six 
double altars there mentioned, were dedicated to fourteen deities, in- 
cluding the three Graces. I suppose, however, that the twelve gods 
here alluded to were the Dii nobiles of Ovid, or Dii majorum gentium, 
whose pictures were in a cloister in the Ceramicus, at Athens {Paua, 
lib. i. c. 8) ; and which, if they were the same, which Spence has placed 
in the Boman Pantheon, were Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Neptune, Vesta^ 
Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Mercury, Yenus, Mars, and Yulcan. 

f The FcUes. There was an oblong altar at Olympia dedicated to the 
Fates. — Paw. lib. v. c. 15. The poet means by this figurative expres- 
sion, that the Olympic games were originally destined for duration. 
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EPODE IIL 

He in his coiirse adyancing to this hour 

Bears record where the Hero's altars rose ; 
The gifts of war how portion'd he, the flower 
Of all the spoils he gain'd from all his foes ; 
How solemnized his great Quinquennial Feast. 

Say now, what envied youth the new-wrought crown 
Eam'd in that first Olympiad, from the crest 
Of his foil'd foe plucking his fresh renown ? 
Who quell'd his riTal in the manual war. 
Mew on the bounding foot, or whirl'd the madding car. 

SlStOPHE IT. 

.^Sonus first, licymnius** youthfal son, 
Who ruled in Midea'st walls his native force^ 
With speed nnmatch*d along the Stadian course 

l^e light pedestrian <^aplet won. 
First in the wrestler's ring from Tegea's J plain 

Shone Echemus. To Tir3ms shore 

The Boxer s manly prize Doryclus bore ; 
^ While £<mr fleet coursers with his stasteriBg rein 

Jk2rnSTBCH*HE IT. 

To the bright goal Mantinean § Semus took. 
Home to the mark the lance of Fhrastor flew : 
Farthest with circling hand and impulse true 

Enikeus hurFd the whirling rock 3 1] 

* Licymnma*, ThiB was the son of Aleotryon and Mide% the spurious 
brother of Alcinen% killed by Hercules. « 

f Midea, a town in ArgoHs, not &r from NaupBa, probably so named 
after the mother of licymniiiB, being under the government of Alectryon. 
Mr. Dodwell describes some ruins, which he conjectures to have been 
those of Midea.— Vol. ii. p. 24d. 

t Tegeet, a city of Arcadia, of whioh Echemus was Icing, lying between 
Mantinea and TiaoedinnHwi. — See Olymp. ode ix. antistro. iii. note on 

§ Mamtinta. Mantinea, a town &mous for the victory and de«& of 
Epaminondas, the ceLebrated Theban general, was situated immediately 
north of Tegea, in Arcadia. It is lingular that the first chariot-raoe at 
Olympia should have been won by idie natiye of a town, of which Nep- 
tune, the god of hones, was the tutelaiy deity. — Dodm, Trofo. vol. ii 
p. 428. 

II WhiarUag rock. This was the discus or quoit^ wlubh was made of 
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That all his peers the triumph of his might 
With shouts appknded. Bising now 
The soft-eired Moob on Evening's traaquil biow 

Hung the ftdl circle* of her lovely light. 

EPODE IV. 

There in full choir the genial Feast t around 

Encomiastic songs and joyfbd strains 
Bung through the sacred Grove : such cheering sound 

Swells for the crown our Locrian hero gains. 
True to the customed and constituent rite, 

Sing we the thunder and the dazzling bolt 
That arms Jove's fiery grasp, when in his might 

He hurk the bellowing vengeance thro' the vault. 
^ To the loud pipe respond the melting lays 

Which late firom Dirce's fount J Jier lingering minstrel 

pays; 

filKOPHS T. 

Dear, as the smiling infant, which the wife 
Almost past hope to its fond &ther bears 
Now fer declined into the vale of years, 

And warms with love his waning Kfe. 
For who, that with long thrift and honest toil 

His patrimonial store hath swell'd, 

Loathes not in childless age his gains to yield, 
And leave strange hdxs to riot on the spoH ) 

> either stone, as appears from this passage and Odym. viii. 1. 190 ; or of 
Inrmsfli, as in Statins, ThA, lib. vi. 1. 648, or of iron. It was flat and 
square, or like a lentiL 

* The Olympic games were solemnized at the fiill of the moon, 
f Tkt genial Feast, We leora from Pansanias, -t^t in the Fryta- 
nsemn in the Altis, at Olympta, opposite the cell wh^re the eoria, or 
Ever-burning Hearth, was placed, there was a banqueting-ioom, in which 
the viotOKS were entertained ; and the songs that were sung there, were 
in the Doric dialect (lib. v. c. 15), an Mlditional reason why Pindar 

^ should oharaoterize his Olynpic odes by ^e title of the Dorian Iryre. 
X Dirce^s fomU, This was a fountain at Thebes often mentioiied by 
our poet^ whom fioraoe has therelcnre called the Diroeean Swan. It 
appearo from the six& Istlimian ode, 1. 108, et seq, to have been near 

''the gates cf Thebesi, one of which was called leptivaiai TrvXai, the Fouk> 
tain Gate^ called by Statins the Dirceaax Gateu — Pam, HK ix. c 8 ; 
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AirriSTBOPHE Y. 

So who witli name unsung* from Glory's fray, 
Agesidamus, sinks to Death's domain, 
The slave of thankless care hath breathed in vain. 

And flung life's rapturous hour away. 
Por thee the sweet voice of the warbling lyre, 

The soft mellifluous flutes diffuse 

Their mixt harmonious graces. Fame pursues 
Where Jove's Pierian Maids the strain inspire. 

EPOBE V. 

By them inflamed have I with earnest praise 

Th' illustrious Locrians crown'dj poiur'd on their 
town, *> 

Home of the brave, the honey of my lays, t 

And sweU'd, Archestratus, thy son's renown. 
Him by th' Olympic. altar I beheld 

Quelling the mightiest with his vigorous arm : 
In beauty's flower his manly form excell'd, 

Where Youth o'er Strength diffused her early charm ; 
Such Youth as erst by winning CypriaJ led 
Kelentless death repell'd from blooming Ganymede. 



J 



* Witk name xmsv/ng. Theocritus in the same spirit says : 

But chief the Muses' sacred priests revere. 

That, when the grave shall hide thee, thou mayst hear 

Thy Tdrtues blazon'd, nor to fame unknown 

Wail on the banks of cheerless Acheron. — Idyl. xvi. 1. 31. 

t The honey of wy lays, Lucretius Ulustrates poetiy by the same 
metaphor. 

To win thy ear, I've chosen to rehearse 

In the sweet accents of Pierian verse 

My reasoned theme, and touch it for thy use 

As with the dulcet honey of the Muse. — ^Bk. i. 

X Cypriay Venus ; in the original Kvirpoyevriq. Hesiod (not to detail 
aJJ the stories of her genealogy) tells us, that Venus was called 
KVTcpoyfvfiQ, because she was bom in Cyprus. — Theog, 199. The feet, 
however, is, that the celestial Venus was first worshipped by the 
Assyrians, and then by the Paphians, in that island (from whence she 
derived the names of Kvirpig and KwpoytvTjg), and by the Phoenicians 
at Ascalon ; who by means of their commercial intercourse, introduced '^ 
her rites into the island of Cythera, from whence she acquired the name 
of Cythereia, and was figuratively said to have risen from the foanung 
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ODE XL 

TO THE SAME AGESIDAMUS, 

For. his Victory m the Game of Boxing,* 



STROPHE. 

Sometimes we need the breathing gale^ 
Sometimes the soft celestial rain, 

Child of the cloud,t to bless the vale j 
But when Success Adventure crowns, the lyre*s mellifluous 
strain 

To spread th* eternal blazon, and assever 

On Fame's unfailing oath, that Virtue lives for ever. 

AlH'ISTROPHE. 

To those, that win th' Olympian prize 
Such lavish eulogies belong ; 

And such my willing tongue supplies : 
For aye the flowers of genius bloom, when Heav'n inspires 
the song. 

Son of Archestratus, thy proud renown, 

(Agesidamus hear !) thy olive's golden crown, 

seaj a fiction recorded by the poets in her title Aphroditd. Pausanias 
tells us, that from an inscription on a statue^ or square stone at Athens, 
representing the celestial Venus, it appears that she was deemed the 
elaest of the Fates ; a character in which, in addition to her more com- 
mon one, she may with much elegance have been supposed by the poet 
to have assisted Youth in conferring immortality on Ganymedfe. — Pans. 
lib. i. cc. 14, 19. 

* Whether this ode was written to commemorate a second victory 
obtained by Agesidamus, or only as the usury which he engages in the 
second antistrophe of the preceding ode, to pay for his delay in writing 
it, has not been ascertained. The latter seems the more probable 
supposition. 

•^ Child of the cloud, Statius applies the same image to the rivers, 

Nubigenas e montlbus amnes. — Theb. lib. 1. 365. 
The cloud-descended mountain-streams. 
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EPODE. 

Won hj thy matchless hand shall share 
The sweet melodious lay, 

The Western Locrians* all my care : 

There, Muses, join the festal choir, for they 
Ohase not, I ween, the stranger from their shore, 
Nor live unleam'd in Glory's lore. 
Science and warlike enterprue are theirs : 

The Fox, the raging lion, every creature 
Unchanged its inborn instinct bears, 

Leaves not the cast of Nature. 



ODE XIL 

TO EBGOTELES OF HTHfRRA, 

Victor m the Long Foot-Maccf 



STBOPHE. 

Dauohteb of Eleuthenan Jove4 

Protecting Fortune, to tjiy power I pray 
To guard imperial Himera : § 

Guided by thee || the winged gallies move 

* I%e Western Zoerians. We learn firom the preeednig ode, that 
Agesidamus waa a Zephyrian, or Western Locrian. 

t Site Long Foat-race, or doXixoipofiog, was a race six times^ or ac- 
cording to Suidas, twelve times, round the foot'Conrse^'as Bentley tells us. 

t EUuiheriom J(yoe. The titles ci Fortune and Eleuthenan Jupiter 
were familiar to the mind of Pindar : for,, after the defeat of Xerxes' 
army near Plataea, a city of Boeotia, the Greeks erected a temple to 
Jupiter Eleutherius, that is, the guan^an of liberty (Stra» lib. ix. p. 632) ; 
and at Thebes there was a temple dedicated to Fortune. — Pav*. lib. ix. 
c. 16. The reader will no doubt obsenre the propriety of opening with 
an address to this goddess, thus descended, an od« written in honour of 
Ergoteles ; who had fled from a sedition in which he had been engaged 
in Crete, to the city of Himera, in Sicily, where he is said to have taken 
A successful part in the contest between Hiero and Gelon, as the Scho- 
liast says, though I rather think that it was between HicBK> and 13i«on. 
— Diod. Sic, lib. ii. c. 48. 

§ Himera, a city situated on the northern coast of Sicily, celebrated 
for its warm baths, and for being the birthplace of the poet Stesichorus. 

U Guided by thee, dtc. So Horace in the first book of his odes, ode 
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ThrougB tlie vride sea : thm& axe th* impeliioas ynncs, 
The pondering caundls : by thj changeful swsj 

Now sunk below, now lifted to the stars 
Thro- life's iUusioBS vaiu Hope steers her wandering wny. 

ANTISTEOPHE. 

But by sure presage to descry 

Th' approaching day's event, mysterious Heaven 
Hath not to helpless mortals given ; 
And all is blind tow'rds dRm futurity.* 
Ofb on the best in fond Opinion's spite 
Joy's sad reverse has fall'n ; others no less 

With Woe's distressful storms long doom'd to fight. 
Have changed in one short hour disaster to success. 

EPODE. 

Son of Philenor,t thy renown 
Had shed its iaded fiowoc. 
Thy speed beyond thy native bower. 
Like the brave code's:]; domestic war% unknown: 
Had not, Ergoteles, the civil fray,. 

That Mend with friend embroils, 
Forced thee from Gnossian fields § away; 
Now in th' Olympic grove for nobler toils, 

85, in imitation of tliis ode of Pindar, calls Fortune the mistress of the 
Bea, domlnam sequoris. 

* And edits blmd, dsc, JvsveatiL faas grrea. us this sentiment in its 
most forcible and appalHng form. 

Since Delphi's shrine is mute, and darkness blind 

With nescience of the future damns mankind. — Sat, vi. 554. 

t Son of PhUenor, Philenor was the fikther of Ergoteles, to whom 
this ode is addressed. 

t Zike the brwve cock's, ike, Heyne observes, that the figure of a cock 
was impressed upon the coins of Himera, a circumstance which might 
have suggested uiis comparison to the poet : to which we may add that 
this bird was probably a &,yourite symbol also among the Cretans ; for 
among the statues in the Altis, at Olympia, of the nine chie& who (as 
Homer tells us) drew lots for the privilege of combating with Hector^ 
that of IdomeneiLs, the king of Crete, bore a shield, with a cock 
emblazoned on it, being the emblem of the Sun, the £a>ther of Pasiphak 
from whom that warrior was descended. — Paus. lib. v. c. 25. 

§ Cnossian Jidda, Cnossus was a city of Crete, celebrated for the 
Labyrinth, in which the Minotaur was confined. It was the birthplace 
of Ergoteles, firom which he had been driven in consequence of his share 
1 the sedition mentioned in the text. 
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By Isthmiuns onoe, and twice in Pytbo cxx>wn'd, 

A worthier hearth thy Fame has found 
By the warm wares of Himera, 
Whose Nymphs by thee ennobled hail thy stay. 



ODE XIIL 

TO XEirOPHON THE CORDTTHIAN, 

Victor in the Single Foot-Race and in the Pentathlon, 



STROPHE I. 

While to the House thrice in Olympia* crown'd, 
The citizen's indulgent friend, 
The stranger's host, my praise I send ; 
Thee, prosperous Corinth,t for thy race renown'd, 
Portal of Isthmian Neptune, f shall my strain 
Forget not. There the Golden Sisters reign 

* Tfirice in Olympia, Thessaliu, the &tlier of Xenophon, had also 
woin the single foot-race at Olympia (as will appear in the second anti- 
strophe), m£^ing with those of his son three Olympic victories in that 
&mily. 

f Prosperous Corinth. So Homer calls this city a^vdov rf KopivBov, 
the wealfiiy Corinth ; although, as Pausanias observes, she seems not to 
have been a sovereign state at the time of the Trojan war, but with 
Pellenb, Sicyon, and others, to have only furnished her contingent to the 
hundred ships under the command of Agamemnon. — IL ii. 570. Her 
prosperity no doubt arose from the advantages of her situation between 
two gu1& communicating with the ^gean and Ionian seas, that is, 
with Italy, Sicily, Asia, and Africa ; and affording the only land-pas- 
sage to the Peloponnese and the northern states of Greece. Many 
stories are told of the wealth of the Corinthians : among others that 
of Cypselus, who destroyed and succeeded to the tyranny of the Bac- 
chiadae, and who sent as an offering to Olympia the fUll-sized statue of a 
man made entirely of beaten gold. — Sira. lib. viii. p. 580. For a 
descripton of Corinth as it was and now is, the reader is referred to the 
last-cited author, to Pausanias, lib. ii. ; Clarke's Tra/v, vol. iii. p. 730 ; 
and DodvsdVs Trav. voL ii. p. 187. 

X Isthmian Neptwne. That Neptune shoidd have been worshipped at 
a place so indebted to the sea for its prosperity, might be of course ex- 
pected. We are told, however, that, in a contest for Corinth between 
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From Tliemis Bprong,* Eimomia pure 
Safe Justice and congenial Feaoe, 

Basis of states ; whose counsels sure 
With wealth and wisdom bless the world's increase, 

ANTISTEOPHE L 

And Insolence the child of bold-tongued Pride 
Far from the social haunt repel. 
Many a fair tale have I to tell, 
Which fearless Truth forbids my song to hide, 
If aught could hide what Nature's grace bestows. 
Sons of the famed Aletes,t round your brows 

that god and Apollo, the Acropolis was adjudged by Briareiis, their 
umpire, to the latter, and the Isthmus to the former, to whom it ever 
afterwards belonged. The Temple of Neptime, in which there were 
statues of himself and Amphitrit^, standing in their charioi, is described 
by Pausanias, lib. ii. c. 1. Its present remains, as well as those of the 
adjacent theatre and stadium, where the Isthmian Games were solem- 
nized, were discovered by Dr. Clarke, a little to the south of Mount 
Oneius, near the Saronian gulf. — Clarke's Trav, vol. iii. p. 751, et seq. 

* Fivm Themis sprwig. l^ese three daughters of Themis, called "ilpai, 
Hours, of whom (see Paiis. lib. v. c. 17) there were three statues seated 
on thrones in the Temple of Juno in the Altis, at Olympia, are not to 
be confounded with the Hours who, according to Ovid, harnessed the 
horses of the Sun, and who are so beautifully portrayed in Guide's cele- 
brated picture of Aurora ; from whom they differ both in function, 
character, and number, as the passage in Hesiod, from whence Pindar, 
as usual, takes their genealogy, will show. 

Bright Themis next received th* embrace of Jove, 
And bore the Hours, the pledges of his love. 
Justice and Eunomy, and Peace serene. 
That perfect all the works of mortal men. 

Spenser has also introduced them as attendants on Mercilla. 

"Just Dicfe, wise Eunomia, mild Eirene." 

Fa. Qu. b. V. c. 9, stro. 32. 

We have no English word for Eunomia, which signifies the genius or 
good laws. 

f Aletes. This was l^e great-great grandson of Hercules, who led 
the Dorians against Corinth, which was delivered up to him by the 
descendants of Sisyphus, theretofore the ruler or Archon of that city. 
Aletes and his posterity were succeeded by the Bacchiadse, who were 
expelled by Cypselus, the founder of the monarchy. — Patis, lib. ii. c. 4. 
The classical reader will perceive why Theocritus has made Gorge boast, 
at the same time of her Corinthian origin and Doric dialect. 

And to be plain, our sires from Corinth sprung ; 
And Dorians sure may use the Doric tongue. — Idyh 15, 93.. 

B 
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Oft have the biooming Houcft^ display'd 
At saered game in Glory's field 

TriiunphaiLt Yirtae's noblest braid ; 
Oft to your throbbing heaarts by hints re^eal'd 

EPODS I. 

Discoveries old of Wisdom's ways, 

And works still pregnant with th' inventor's praise, f 

Whence sprung the Dithyrambic choir 1^ 
The bull by daiicing Bacchants led ? 

Who taught to curb the courser's fire 1 § 
Who on the solemn Temples first outspread 

The Sovereign Eagle's || sculptured wings ? 

Yours is the Muae's warbled lay^lT 
And MarS)** to panting youth tluit brings 
The wreath that crowns the £b,tal fray. . 

* TTie hloommff Hofurs^ the daughters of ThCTQis above mentionad. 
f Virgil has placed the discoverers of uselol aits vel his Mysixiin. 

Who by invented arts improved- mankind. — JSn* vt 6d8k 

t The Dtthyrcmbie chmr. This was a circular dance^ invented at 
Corinth, and performed at the Feasts of Bacchus, where a biiU was the 
prize and sacrifice, as the Scholiast infbnns us. 

§ The c(mner*tflre. The sequel of this ode -wffl show, that the cuih 
or bit, and probably tiiie art of managing horses, was first discovered (at 
least in Greece) by BeUerophon, the descendant of the Corinthian 
Sisyphus. 

11 The Sovereign Eagy 8, <kc. The triangular space, orTyn^pantun, over 
the porticos, at each end of the Grecian temples, was called the atrol or 
Eagles, each being perhaps originally ornamented with an eagle stand- 
ing with expanded wings, so as te correspond with the figure of the 
T^panum. The invention of this ornament, or, perhaps, of the 
l^rmpanum itself, the poet here ascribes to the Corinthians. It should 
seem also, that the whole spaee within the temple, next the roo^ 
between the tympaYiumSy was called the deroc or alrcu/Ko. — See Patu. 
lib. i. c. 24 ; lib. x. c. 19. Dr. Clarke tells us, that the souls of kings, 
over whose sepulchres temples were first erected, were formerly sup- 
posed to be carried to heaven on the wings of eagles ; that at their 
funerals an eagle was made to fly over the grave, and that from thence 
this ornament was placed upon the tympanums of their temples. — Trav. 
vol. iii. p. 721, note 2. But he cites no authority for this hypothesis ; 
and in PauscmioBf lib. ii. c. 7 (which he quotes), the coverings of the 
Sicyonian tombs are likened to the dfroi of temples, as if the shape of 
the former had been borrowed from the latter. 

If WwrUed laig. This is supposed to allude to Eumolpus and .^Ison, 
two Corinthian poets, whose works have not reached us ; but the latter, 
as the Scholiast says, is mentioned by Simonides. 

** Mars, Jsc, td^ding probably to the share which the Corinthians 
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STBOPHE n. 

Thou, whose wide rule protects the Olympian land, 

Grudge not mj song, Paternal Jove, 

Thy boundless favour fifom above ! 
Still o'er this people stretch thy sdieltering hand : 
Swell the fresh gale of Xenophon*s renown, 
And for his powers in Pisa E^own 

Accept the rttnal praiae we pour. 
Pedestrian speed, Pentathlian might,* 

Alike he conquered : man before 
Ke*er join'd th* unequal palms of strength and flight. 

AiniSTROPHE IL 

His trophied brows the parsley's t crisp'd tiar 
Twice at the Feasts of Isthmus bound : 
His deeds the Nemean rocks resound : 
The dazzling speed of Thessalus his sire 

Still fieuned on Alpheus' banks obtain'd the crown ; 
He, ere one sim on Pytho's peaks went down^ 
The single gain'd and double race : 
Three wreaths on Athens' J rugged strand 

In one short month's triumphant space 
Twined round his radiant locks their blended band : 

had in the celebrated battles of Tliennopyls, SaLamis, and- PUtaea, 
against the Persians. 

* PeRtathlian might. The Pentathlon, which fflgnifies the Five- 
Games, consisted of throwing the javelin and the discus (something like 
a ^uoit), of leaping, runmng, and wrestling, as the ancient well-lmown 
epigram attests. 

The Leap> the Baoe^ the Wrestle, Disc, and Lance* 

West has justly observed, that the victor in tha Pentathlon required 
Sttch an union of stroigth and agiJity, that it was scarcely possible for 
him to possess enough of either, to excel a competitor in aay of these 
^ve exercises exclusively. 

f Th4 pcanUf^Sy iBc, The Isthmian, as well as the Nemean crown, 
was a wreath of parsley ; both these games, as the SchoUast observes, 
having been instituted to oonmiemorate the dead, the farmer M^certes, 
and the latter Archemoms, and this plant being sacred to the subter- 
ranean deities. It appears that Xenophcm was victorious twice in the 
Isthmian, and (moe in the Nemean Gsmes.. 

X Three vfreatki on Athemf, dsc. The three games at Athens, in 
which Thessalus, the &ther of Xenophon^ was victorioui^ were the 

b2 
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EPODE II. 

Sev'n times tlie Hellotian prize* he bore, 
And with his sire, th' illustrious Ptaeodore, 

'Twixt the two gulfs in Neptune's Gramet 
Eam'd for his meed the minstreFs chant, 

The rapturous gift of deathless Fama 
How graced your matchless deeds the Lion's haunt ? J 

How shone the Delphian steeps § below 1 — 
Th' excess confounds me, while I teach. 

Your multiplied exploits ; for who 

Shall count the sands that heap the beach ? 

STROPHE III. 

But all things have their bounds, by wisdom's sight. 
When just Occasion warns, descried : 
• And I thus launch'd on Praise's tide 
To hymn departed glory, and the fight 
Where Virtue wins th' heroic victory, 
Disdain to frame the laudatory lie 



StadioD, or single foot-race ; the Diaulos, or double foot-race ; and the 
Hoplitodromus, or foot-race by men in armour. 

* The HeUotian pnze. The Hellotian Games were solemnized at 
Corinth, at the Feast of Minerva Hellotis, in which young men ran 
with lighted torches. This name, according to the Scholiast, followed 
by Potter, was given to the goddess (among other reasons), because, 
when Ihe Dorians took Corinth, and had set fire to her temple, for the 
purpose of destroying a young woman, called Hellotis, who had taken 
refuge there, Minerva visited their city with a pestilence ; to avert 
which and appease her anger, the feast and games, thence called 
Hellotian, were instituted. 

f Nqitune^s Game, viz. the Isthmian Games, celebrated in tbe 
Isthmus between the Corinthian and Saronian gul&. 

X The Li(m's hatmt. On the moimtains between Nemea and Cleonse, 
distant from each other about two miles, the den of the Kemean lion, 
killed by Hercules, was shown to Pausanias ; the poet, therefore, with 
some little latitude of expression, calls the place of the games the Lion's 
haunt. — Fau8. lib. ii. c. 15 ; Ohandl, vol. ii. p. 261. 

§ Tlie Delphian steeps below, i. e, the place where the Pythian Games 
were held. For a description of its ancient state, see Patis. lib. 10, and 
of its present state including the Stadium and the fountain of Castalia, 
see ClaMs Trav. vol. h, pp. 177, 190. 
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ETen for proud Corinth ; though she boast 
The gifted god-like Sisyphus,* 

And her that rescued Argo's hostt 
Spite of her sire to gain her Minyan spouse. 

ANTISTBOPHE III. 

Add ^yhat her sons before the Dardan wall j: 

Of warlike hardiment displayed 

Each side the combat j§ these array 'd 
With Atreus' race feir Helen to recall, 

Those to retain conflicting. Glaucus there 
Lycia's bold captain taught e'en Greeks to fear. 

His boast was, that his sire of yore 
By pure Pirene's fount || his reign 

0*er all her towering city bore 
And call'd her walls his palace and domain ; 

* Siayphus, an ancient king, or rather ruler of Corinth, &ther of 
Glaucus, the father of Bellerophon, celebrated for his wisdom and 
sagacity, and called therefore by Homer, KtpSioroQ avdpiai^, — 11, vi. 
1. 154. This is the person doomed in the shades below, according to the 
poets, to the perpetual labour of pushing up a hill a huge stone, which 
rolled back again the moment it had reached the summit. — Horn. Odyss. 
xi. 1. 592. He was, however, in great esteem at Corinth, where the 
ruins of a lar^ edifice, called the Sisypheion, remained in Strabo's time, 
supposed to have been either the temple or the palace, or perhaps the 
tomb of Sisyphus. — ClarJee*8 Trav. vol. iii. 786. 

t Argo's host, the heroes who embarked on board the ship Argo, on 
ther celebrated expedition to Colchis, to bring away the golden fleece ; 
and who would all have been destroyed by the king ^etes, if his 
daughter Medea, being enamoured with their leader, Jason, had not 
assisted them with her drugs and incantations, to resist the flames that 
issued from the nostrils of the brazen-footed bulls, and to destroy the 
sleepless dragon that watched the object of their enterprise. See Pyth. 
ode iv., where the story is told with great beauty, brevity, and spirit. 
The noble and interesting poem of ApoUonius Bhodius (of which Virgil 
has so frequently availed himself), as also that of Valerius Flaccus on the 
same subject, are £uniliar to the Greek and Latin scholar. Medea fled 
from Colchis with Jason, into Greece, and afterwards lived with him at 
Corinth. 

X The Dardcm loaU, the walls of Troy, of which Dardanus was the 
founder and king. 

§ Each dde the combat. The Corinthians fou&^ht against Troy, under 
the immediate command of Agamemnon (II. ii. 1. 570) ; while Glaucus, 
the king of Lycia, grandson of Bellerophon the Corinthian, was engaged 
on the side of Priam. 

11 Pirm^a foumt. This fountain was at the foot of the Acropolis, at 
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EPOBE HL 

That sire,* who toiTcl so long to lead 
The grisly Gorgtm's rafinctory seed 

Wild Pegasus jt ere Pallas made 
For his rude hand the golden rein 

In dazssting drecun before him laid — 
" Sleep'st thou, .^Eolian king ?" "with wakening strain 

She cried, ** Yon fiery steed to rule 

" Take this bright spell, and bid thy sire 

"'Th' Equestrian God, J -with pastured bull 

** Heaping his shrine, thy gift admire." 

Corinth, celebrated for its piirity. — Clarke's Trav, vol. iii. pp. 731, 732. 
Hence Ovid calls Gorin1>fa, of which *the ancient name was Ephyrd, 
Ephyren Pirenida. — Metamorpk. lib. viL 891, 

* That aire, d;c. This was Bellerophon, the son of Glaucus, who is 
said to have tamed Pegasus ; and afterwards to have fled from Cesinth 
to ArgoB, from whenoe he was banished to I^cia Iw Praatixs, the Argive 
king, nnder a fiJlse charge made againfit him by me queen Stheoobea 
(whose amorous overtoves he had, in &ct» Tcgected), that he had made 
an attempt upon her chastity. He became 4t last king of I/yeia^ whddi 
was afterwards governed by his grandson Glaueos, as above stated. It 
should seem from this ode that he was the inventor of the bit or curb. 
His memory was revered at Corinth, near which a temple was de<£eaited 
to him in a grove of cypress ; and in NeptoneV Isthmian temple thiere 
was a statue of him and Pe^fasus. — Pam. lib. ii. co. 1, 2. 

f Pegaaue, When Perseus cut off the Grorgon Medusa's head, Pegasus, 
the winged horse of the Muses, sprang, as Hesiod imports, from the 
blood t^t issued from the wound.— 2%8og. 280. His oonnectkni with 
Corinth is recognized in Ufme ancient Corinthian coins, seen by I^. 
Clarke, having the head cf Minerva on one side^ and Pegaans on the 
other. — CL Trav. vol. iii. p. 768. 

t Th! Eqaeatriofn God, Neptune ; who was said to have been the real 
Either of Bellerophon, probably from his skill in horsmanahip, Keptnne 
being worshipped by tiie Greeks, as the god of horses. AcoordiaDgly 
we find, that at Athens and in the Hippodrome at Olympia them were 
altars, and on the mountam Halesium, near Tegea, a temple, to the 
Hippian (or equestrian) Neptune. — Panis. lib. i c SO ; lib. v. c. 15 ; lib. 
viii. c. 10. How it happened that the ruler of the sea was worshiped 
as the god of horses, we are not informed ; it is said, indeed, tint it 
arose from his ^^simiing a horse's shape, to accomplish his smorous 
design on Ceres, who, in order to escape from his isaresses, had previously 
undergone a similar transformation. — Pata, lib. viii. c. 25. Pamsonias 
himself supposes that Neptune invented horsemanship (lib. vii. c. 21) ; 
for which he assigns as an authority (which proves no such thing), that 
Homer makes Menelatis require Antllocbus to put his hand upon has 
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STBOPHE IV. 

Thus in mid night with gleaming j^gis graeed, 

The Virgin hail'd him as he dbpt : 

Boused on his feet at onoe he leapt 
To clutch the glittering wonder, which in haste 

To Polyide* the neighbouring Seer he brooght^ 
And told th' event his foresight sage had taught ; 

'' How while he dreamt the wondrous droam 
'^ Oouch'd on her shrine, the dau^ter chaste 

" Of Jove, whose spear's the lightning's beam, 
" Herself the potent gold beside him laid." 

AimSTBOPHE IV. 

Paused not the Prophet, but with press'd advice 
Urged him the vision to obey ; 
" First oflTering him, whose watery sway 
" Bounds the vast Earth, his sturdy sacrifice, 

" To Hippian Pallas + next a shrine to build : 

'' For gods 'gainst oaths and hopes with ease can 

yield 
" To trembling mortals good or harm." 
Forth sprung the stout Bellerophon, 

Stretch'd on his mouth the thrilling charm. 
And made the winged fugitive his own, 

horses, and to swear by Neptune that he had not wronged him in the 
chariot-raoe (i7. zxiii. 1. 584) : but he adds that Pamphns, an old 
Athenian hjmnist, had said that Keptune was the giver of horses and 
of ships, 

tVTTWv TS doriipa viwv r* IQvK^Zijiviav, 

This, I make no doubt, conceals the whole secret, viz. that the original 
or improved breed of horses was imported into Greece by sea (that is, by 
Neptune), from Asia or Africa; and thus the horse issued from the 
ship that struck upon the land, or as Virgil poetically puts it, 

Fudit equum magno teUus percussa tridenti. — Qeo. i. 13. 

* Poh^ide. Polyidus, the son of Cseranus, was a Corinthian sooth- 
sayer, whose son Euchenor was killed by Paris at the Trojan war. — II. 
xiii. 663 ; Pmts, lib. i. c. 43. 

+ Hippiom PaUcbS. This is not the only instance in which Neptune 
and Minerva are brought together in their equestrian character ; for on 
the Hippian Hill, near Athens, there was an altar to the Hippian 
Minerva, and another to the Hippian Neptune. — Paw, lib. i. c. 30. 
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EPODE IV. 

And leapt in brazen arms array'd 

On his proud back and with his fiiry play'd. 

With him the Amazons* from the cold 
And desert bosom of the sky, 

A female host of archers bold, 
He smote j with him the warlike Solymi,t 

And fierce Chimsera breathing fire 

Pass we his downfall from above, 
But mark the ascending steed retire 
Within the Olympian stalls of Jove. 

BTHOPHE V. 

But while direct the lance of song we send. 

What boots it from the tuneful string 
Far from the mark our shafts to fling ? 

For to the tribe of Oligaethet a friend 



With all the bright-throned Muses, Nemean plain 
And Isthmian shore TU visit with my strain. 

t Solvmi. Chimcera. Homer informs us, that when BeUerophon was 
sent by I>raBtu8 to Lycia, the king of that country employed him aeainst 
the Amazons, the Solymi (who inhabited the countiy between Lycia 
and Pamphyha) and the Chimaera, aU of whom he subdued The Chi 
maera was a monster haying the forepart of a Hon, the hindpart of a 
dragon, and m the middle a chimaera, though what a chimera was, the 
father of the poets has omitted to define ; he says, however, th4t it 
vras bred by one Amysadorus, whose sons accompanied Sarpedon to the 
^jan war.-/; vi. p. 160, and // xvi 1. 328. There wa/a mountain 
of this name m Lycia, which cast forth flames during the night (Plin. 
lib V. c. 27) ; and Dr. Clarke gives us an interestin| accouS of th^ 
meteoric coruscations which he witnessed, and which are often known 
to play upon the mountains on that coast.— TV-av. vol. iii p 316 With 
regard to BeUerophon, it is said, that he, having afterw^rd^ att;mpted 
to mount to heaven upon Pegasus, the latter was stunff by an cesirum 
sent from Jupiter threw his rider, but was himself A<£iitted into the 
celestial mews, and became a constellation. 

t Olw^^ The descen^nts of Oligaethus formed a tribe at Corinth, 
to which the hero of this ode belonged. "*"iMi, 
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A word the copious tale shall tell 
Pledged on mine oath : the Herald's tongue 

Hath at those games with cheering swell 
Full sixty glorious times their triumph rung. 

ANnSTBOPHE V. 

Their past Olympic feats have graced my song ; 

The future in their joyous day, 

Hope's promise, shall the Muse display : 
But fortunes and events to heaven belong. 
Smile but their natal genius from above, 
The rest to Mars we'll trust, and ruling Jove. 

Yet must I name their Pythian boughs. 
Their wreaths from Thebes,* from Argos brought : 

And Jove's Lyccean altar knows 
Their countless wonders in Arcadia wrought : 

EPODE V. 

Pellen^ too, and Sicyon, 

And Megara, and illustrious Marathon, 

Eleusis, and the fenced Grove 
Of --^3acus, and Eubciea's Isle, 

And all the prosperous states, above 
Whose walls huge ^tna lifts her towering pile. 

All Greece their boundless praise proclaim. 

Teach them. Great Jove, with meekness graced 
To tread the dazzling paths of Pame, 

And Fortune's choicest gifts to taste. 

* For the games at Thebes, Argos, in Arcadia, at PellenS, Megara, 
Eleusis, and Marathon, see Olymp, ode vii. antistro. v., and Oh/mp. ode 
ix. stro. and antistro. iv. At Sicyon there were games in honour of the 
Pythian Apollo, at ^gina of ^acus, at Gersestnm in Euboea of Neptune^ 
and at Syracuse, in imitation of the Isthmian and Kemean. 
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ODE XIV. 

1X> ASOFICHUS THE OBCHOUENIAN, 

Victor m the Single Foot-race rwa hy Boys. 

STROPHE I. 

O YE, tliat by Cephiffls* waves* profuse 

Dwell on the banks witb steeds and pastures ^ur^ 
Illustrious queens of proud Orcbomenus^ 
listen, ye Graces, to my prayer — 
Ye, wbose protecting eyes 

The Minyans' t ancient tribes defend ; 
From you life's sweets J and purest ecstasies 
On man's delighted race descend. 

* Cepki8i£ tDoves. Orchomenus was situated, not only near the river 
Cephisus, but near the lake Cephisis, called afterwards Copa'is. See 
Pyth. ode zii. antistro. ii., where Pindar calls the sacred ground of the 
Graces the rkfAtvog of Cephisis. The temple at Orchomenus dedicated 
to these goddesses was bimt by Eteodes, an ancient king of that city, 
where (as Dr. Clarke shows from the inscriptions, which he had the 
good fortune to discover in a monasteiy there, !Prav. vol. iv. p. 156) 
public games in honour of them, called Oharitesia, were celebrated, of 
which neither Potter nor any other writer has made mention. There 
was a temple of the Graces also at Olympia, containing their three 
statues made of gilded wood, with Ihe &ce8 and the feet of marble, one 
of them holding a rose, and another a myrtle (plants sacred to Venus), 
with a Oaptd on the same base. — Pcms. lib. vi. c. 24. 

■f The Minyans, The On^omenians were called the Minyans, from 
Minyas, their ancient king, from whose daughters the principal heroes 
engaged in Ihe Argonautic expedition, and thence also called Minyans, 
were descended. — Pyth. ode iv. ep. iii., and AjooU. Shod. lib. i. 229. 
Min3ras was ^femous for his wealth, and for a treasury which he erected, 
called by Pausanias one of the wonders of Greece, and compared by him 
as such to the Pyramids of Egypt. It was a circular building of stone, 
ending in a top not very pointed, with a keystone that held the mass 
together. — Poms. lib. ix. cc. 86, 88. It existed in the second century, 
and there are some remains of it at this day. — Dodw. Trav. vol. i. 
p. 230 ; Clarke's Trav. vol. iv. p. 168 ; with which latter learned obser- 
ver I cannot agree, that the words KOpv^ri 8k ovk %q ayav 6^^ dvijyfikvri 
{i. e. the top not brought up to a very rfiarp point), used by Pausanias, 
import that the covering of this ancient edifice was a dome. The wealth 
of Orchomenus, to which Thebes was once tributary, is alluded to by 
Homer as proverbial in the days of Achilles. — II. ix. 1. 381. He also 
calls it the Minyeian Orchomenus. — II. ii. 1. 511. 

t Prom you life's sweets, <ikc. See a similar sentiment Olymp, ode ix. 
ep. i. Spenser also has introduced them in his Pairy Queen : 
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Genius, and Beauty, and InmMartftl FamOf 
Are yours : with<»it tlie soft majestic Graaes 
Not e'en the gods in their celestial places 
Or feast or dance proclabn. 

Eaised are their thxtXMS on high 
Beside the I^^thian lord* of day. 
That bends the goldesi bow ; where they 
All pastimes and solemnities above 

Blissful dispense, and sanctify 
Th' eternal honoars of Olympian Jot& 



STROPHE n. 

August Aglaw, blithe Eaphrosyn^ 
DaughtCTS of Heaven's resistless king, 
A^d thou, that lovest the liquid lay, 
Thalia, hear my call, and see 

The choiring minstrels oo. their way, 
By fiivouring fortune wooed, 
With festive steps advancing : I to sing 
Asopichos in Lydian mood'^ 



The first of them, hight mild Euphrosynd, 

Next £ur Aglaia, last Thalia merry, &c. 

Sweet goddesses all three, &c. 

These Uiree on men all gracious gifts bestow 

Which deck the body or adorn the mind, 

To make them lovely or well-&vour'd show, &c. 

Book z. cantos 22, 23. 

* Beside the Pythicm lord, <Ssc. The station and functions assigned by 
this passage to the G-races leave scarcely a shade of difference between 
them and the Muses ; and it is not impossible that they were once con- 
founded, the latter being originally no more in number than the former, 
when Otus and Ephialtes sacrificed on Moimt Helicon, and consecrated 
that mountain to the three Muses. — Pau8. lib. ix. c. 29. 

f Lydiom mood. Pindar selects the Lydian melody, aooompanied 
with a lighter movement, as more suited to the triumph of a youth. — 
See note on Olymp, ode i. antistro. i. 

So also Spenser — 

And all the while sweet music did divide 
Her looser notes with Lydian harmony. 

Fa. Qa. b. iii. o. i. v. 40. 
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And laboured measures come ; 

For Minya* firom th' Olympian shrine 

Bright victory bears thy gift divine — 

Go now, sweet Echot of my lyre, 
To pale Proserpine's melancholy dome 

With thy proud tidings to the Sire ; 
Tell Cleodamus, j: that his youthful son 
In Pisa's glorious vale the braid 

From Jove's illustrious games hath won 
And twined the plumes of conquest § round his head. 

* Minya, or Minyeia, an andent name for Orchomenus, of which 
Minyas was king. 

t Sweet Echo. This sudden apostrophe to Echo, so much admired by 
the readers of the original, was perhaps obtruded on the poet's mind by 
an unperceiyed association ; for the fable was, that Echo^ the daughter 
of tlie Air and Earth, was enamoured of Narcissus, the son of the river 
Oephisus, near whose waters she resided ; so that the idea of her might 
eafflly mix itself with the praises of the youthful yictor of Orchomenus. 

X Cleodamua, the &ther uf Asopichus, who being dead is thus made 
to derive a sort of posthumous glory from the merits of his son. 

§ The plumes of coTtquest. A similar expression occurs in the last 
line of the ninth Pythian ode. Perhaps the poet meant by this expres- 
sion to denote the leaves of the wreath yrith which the victor was 
crowned ; or perhaps he might have alluded to the wings which adorn 
the statue of Victory in the Temple of Juno, in the Altia at Olvrn'^ia 
—Patt*. lib. V. 0. 17. * J' i • 
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ODE I. 

TO HIERO THE -ETXiEAN,* 

Victor in the Chariot^dce. 



STROPHE I. 

Golden LyTe,t Apollo's care, 
Thy aid with violet tresses J crown'd, 

Their emblem thee, the Muses share : 
The bounding dance obeys, and joy pursues the sound. 



* This ode is inscribed to the same Hiero, on whom the first Olympic 
ode was written. In this, however, he is styled the ^tnsean, as he was 
in that the Syracusian, having expelled the ancient inhabitants of 
Catana, and peopled it with a numerous colony from the Peloponnese 
and elsewhere ; at the same time giving it the name of ^tna, from the 
adjacent mountain, for which act, unjust as it appears to us, he expected 
heroic honours at his death. — Diod. Sic. lib. xi. c. 49. With this clue 
the reader will perceive with how hiuch skill the poet has selected the 
various flattering topics which compose this magnificent ode. This vic- 
tory was obtained in the 29th Pythiad, corresponding with the third 
year of the 77th Olympiad. 

t Golden Lyre, That Pindar should begin with an address to the 
golden lyre an ode written in honour of a king, who was a proficient on 
that instrument (see Olymp. ode i. antistro. i.), on his victory at the 
Pythian Games, of which its inventor was the patron deity, is a choice 
worthy of his taste and genius. 

X Violet tresses. The word in the original, lOTrXoKafioc, as iifQoarpvxoQ 
in the sixth Olympic ode, antistro. li., signifies hair of a violet, or dark 
colour, that flower being very dark like 3ie hyacinth, as we collect from 
Theocritus. 

The violet, too, is dark, and the lettered hyacinth. 

The yellow and purple violet, so beautifiiUy described in the third anti- 
strophe of the same ode. was probably what we call the heartsease. 
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Thy signal wakes the vocal choir, 

When with the sweet preamble's * lingering lay 

Thy frame resumes its thrilling sway. 
The lanced lightning^s everlasting fire 

Thou hast extinguish'd,t while by thee 
On Jove's own sceptre :( lull'd the Feather'd King 

Forgets his awful ministry, 
And hangs from either fiank the drooping wing : 

AimSTBOPHE I. 

Thou his beaked crest around 
Hast pour'd the cloud of darkness soft, 

And o'ct" his beaming eyebalk bound 
The lock of thy sweet spell : slumbering he sits aloft 



* Preamble tweet. The word dutoXaQ In the oiigina], denotes the 
symphony or introductory music, alluded to by a similar expression in 
Homer, Odyss. i. L 155, noticed by the commentators^ and in Theocritia, 
Idyl, Ti L 20, and Idyl, viii. 1. 71. Milton cJso fajM ezprmsed it with 
seeming allusion to this passage in his most classical and beautiful 
manner, 

Thfin crown'd again their golden karpt tSiey took^ 
Harps ever tunod, thai gHttenng hy their side 
like qwoars hung, and with preamble moeet^ 
Of channiqg tympany, they imii^9diuee 
Their sacred song, and waken raplures hjigh. 

Par. i. b. iii L 369. 

The shafts (tc^Xa) of music mentioned just afterwards by Pindar, might 
possibly have presented imperceptibly to the mind of our divine poet 
the first hint that led to this exquisite comparison between the harp 
and quiver. 

f Thou hcut extmguieked. The power of music is here represented 
as capable of extinguishing the lightning ; this, however, is efiected, as 
it should seem, by its lulling the eagle, the bearer of the thunder of 
Jupiter. 

X On Jov^e otm sceptre, dtc. Pausanias mentions a statue of Jupiter 
at Olympia, seven cubits high^ dedicated to him by the people of Leon- 
tium ; in its hands an eagle and the bolt of Jove, according to the de- 
scription of it by the poets, lib. v. c. 23. Whether this statue was there 
before Pindar's time does not appear ; Phidias, however, who was pos- 
terior to him, has placed an eagle on the sceptre of his Jupiter in the 
Olympian temple, probably following the master of Ivric poetiy in this 
respect, as he did Homier in the majesty of this celebrated sguie. — 
PaiM^ Wb^ ▼» a 11. 
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With ruffling plames and Leaving spine 

Quell'd hj thy potent strain.*^ The fuxiotis Mars 

Aloof hath leffc the bristling spears. 
And with thy soft mellifluoiis anodyne 

Soothed his relentless heart ; for even 
The gods themselv^ thy searching shaft snbdneft 

By skill'd Latoidesf aim'd in heaven, 
Framed in the bosom of the swelling Muse. 

EPODE "L 

But those, whom aU-disceming Jore 
Abidea not, shudder at the soimd 
The chaste Pierian Damsels move, 
On earth or in the restless wave. 

Or where in durance tmdergponnd 
The god's presumptuous foe 
lies, hundred-headed Typhon ; J whom the cave 

Far-famed by Tarsus bred,§ i^ow streteh'd below 

* Strain, The word in the original is pirraXai, impetu, the stroke of 
the shafts of harmony, as some interpret it : may it not rather mean 
impetu atirarum tuarum ? and. serve to explain what Virgil meant by 
" verUo " in the line — 

Atque Ixionii vemto rota censtitit orbis. — Oeo. iv. I. 484. 

f Latcfides. The son of Latona> the Greek patronymic for Apollo. 
The reader will observe how large a }>ortu>n of this passage Gray has 
translated and adopted into hia od& <»l the Progress of Poesy. 

X Typhon, said by Hesiod to have been the youngest son of Tartaros 
and the Earth. — See Theogon* 820, ^ aeq, where a description is given 
of this monster, which seems to belong to the personification of a 
burning mountain. Homer has placed the bed or den of lyphon 
in Arimi: — 

Earth groanU beneath them, as when thundering Jove 
On Typhon wrecks his veugeance from above 
Deep-couched in Arimi, and all around 
Smites with his Hghtning's lash the quaking ground. 

iZ. iL 78S. 

Virgil, Ovid, and other Latin poets (adopting, as Clarke supposes, 
some popular misjunction of the words eiv 'Apifiois), have placed tha bed 
of Typhon in an island off the coast of Campania called Inarimd (now 
Ischm), in the midst of which there is said to have been formerly a vol- 
cano. Pindar, as we see, followed and imitated by ^schylus (Prom. 
35&— 373) and Ovid (Met. v. 346), has chosen Mount ^tna for this 
demon's bed and prison. 

§ By Twmt, Thus also Milton, afber Pindar and iEschylus (Prom. 
359) :— 
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Where Cuma's beetling sea-cliffs* frown; 

While on Ids broad and shaggy breast 
Sicilians regions rest. 
And hoary ^tna> pillar of the sphere, 
With her bleak snows through M the year 
Nursed in her angry arms, presses the monster down : 

STROPHE II. 

Bursting from whose cavern'd side 
The living fountains waste their way 

Of unapproachable fire ; whose tide 
With clouds of smouldering fume bedims the sultry day ; 
Heddening at night th' inflamed flood 

Bolls off the HiPted rocks, and down the steep 

Plunges beneath the bellowing deep. 
Meanwhile that Serpent t from his dungeon rude 

Sends his dread flre-spouts to the air, 
Yulcanian streams portentous to behold ! 

Strange e*enthe traveller's tongue to hear 
Of sights and sounds so dire the tale unfold ; 

ANTISTEOPHB II. 

How on Etna's burning base 
Beneath her dark umbrageous head 

Chain'd and immured the rugged place 
Groies all his writhing bidk, that rues that restless bedtj: 



or Typhon, whom the den 



By ancient Tarsus held — Par. Lost, b. i. 200. 

* Citma*s heetlinff sea-cliffs. These clifis hanging over Cuma, near the 
promontory of Misenmn, are also similarly described by Juvenal : — 

The cliff with uptum*d eyes from Cuma view'd. — JSat, ix. 57. 

Cuma is not fikr from Inarimd ; Pindar, therefore, by placing l^phon 
under Cuma and Moimt ^tna also, has embodied Homer's story with 
his own. Virgil, giving Typhon to Inarimd, aa before observed, has 
committed Enceladus to Mount ^tna. — jEn. iii. 578. 

f That serpent. So also, on the authority of Hesiod, Milton has 
described this strange monster : — 

Not Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine. — Hymn Nativ. 226. 

t That restless bed. Yirgil gives him the same accommodation, ai 
Inarimd: — 

Inarim^'s imeasy couch of stone 

By Jove's command on huge Typhoeus thrown. — JBn. ix. 716, 

Those who wish to compare this noble description of Mount ^tna with 
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Grant me, Great Jove, thy smiles to know. 

Lord of this mm^taL, Trhose high front oommouds 

In drcuit wide th' abundant lands ; 
Graced with whose name* the bordering state below 

Shares its great founder's large renown, 
By herald's voice at Fytho's listening games 

Declared ; while Hiero's chariot-crown, 
A monarch's meed, th' inspiring note proclaims. 



EPODE 11. 

From heaven a fresh propitious gale 

With ardent prayer the seaman craves, 
To wing with speed his parting sail ; 
"While Hope a prosperous course foretells 
From that good presage o'er the waves : 
Thus blest with omen fair 
Of earliest fame, while Etna's realm excels, 
The Muse her future glories shall declare ; 
Her gorgeous feasts, her coursers proud, 

Her choirs to chant the victor's lay — 
O thou, whose radiant sway 
Delos and Lycia rules ;t whose haunt is still 
The mount that pours Oastalia's rill ; 
Accept thy suppliant's prayer; her streets with heroes crowd- 



those of other poets, none of whom have equalled it, are referred to 
Georg. i 473; Mn. iii. 577; Lucr. lib. vi. 683 ; Ovid. Met. lib. v. 346; 
and Gray's Latin Fragment on Mount Gaurus, a mountain produced by 
volcanic means in a single night. 

* Oraced wUh whose name ; alluding to the circumstance of Hiero*s 
having given the name of ^tna to Catana. It appears by this passage 
that he caused himself to be proclaimed on his victory at the Pythian 
Games as an uSJtneean. This vanity, however, was of short duration, 
the original Catanians having returned after his deaths demolished his 
sepulchre, and expelled the inhabitants who had supplanted them. — 
Stra. Hb. vi. 411, 412. 

f Delos and Lycia rides. Apollo's supposed birth in the island of 
Delos, and his temple and worship there, are well known. How he 
acquired the name of Lycian is not settled, whether fiom his bemg 
worshipped in Lycia, a nation of celebrated archers in Asia Minor, so 
called from Lycius, the son of Pandion, who settled there {Paus. lib. i. 
c« 19); or from his being worshipped as the destroyer, Xvcwv, of wolves; 

S 
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STROPHE nt. 

* 

Good the gods alone diflpesuae .^ 
All arts, all worth finom tk^n we trace ; 

And Wit, and Might, and ELoqtwfiOB 
Are but the gifts divine of boimteouB Nature^ grace. 
But thou this prince's praise to sing 

Intent, as some the brazen javelin wield,* 

Urge not thy song beside the field, 
But forward &r, where rivals ne'er can fling. 

Unchanging Fortune*s golden shower, 
With Virtue's goodlier boon, the cloudless mind. 

Time on his state benignant pour. 
And calm ObHvion shade the toils behind* 



AMT19TK0PHE III. 

Still shall Memory's rolls attest 
The wars he .waged, the fields he won. 

While patient bravery nerved his bseasir; 
What honours sent from heaven around thdr temples shone, 



Y>r &om the magnificent temple dedicated to him under tliat title by 
Danatis at Argos {Pans. lib. ii. c. 19) ; or from his being considered as 
the god of light (Xvc^, Inx, diluculmn), as Mr. Blomfield thinks, ^a<^ 
J^rra, gloss. 130. I have thought it best to adopt the first of these 
suggestions, following Horace, the safest expositor of Pindar, "who seems 
to luive had this passage in his mind when he wrote the foUowii^ stanza, 
where all the titles here given to this deity are introduioed : 

He in Oa8tdlia*8 fottntain fair, 
Apollo, laves his flowing hair, 
His Patara's Lycicm forest loves. 
His natal isle and Ddum groves. 

JJor. b. iii. ode 4. 

* The hrcusen jwvdin widct. This is an allusion to the exercise of 
throwing the javelin at the games, where he who tiurew the fieuthest 
was the winner, provided that it did not pass the lateral lines on the 
right hand or the left, to which the field of contest was confined. This 
Was practised at least as early as the time of Homer, and, according to 
liia testimony, at the funeral of Patroclus. — H, xvi. 589 ; xxiii. 8d6, 
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By Grecian band ne'er plnck'd befoce, 

To crown tbeir wvadth & giociouB diadem.* 
Hk dauntkas mind witk pangs eztneme, 

Though ladc'd, -war's toil, Joke PfailocteteB,t bore 



* A gloriom diadem, Tli« SjT»euBiaii8y as W«Bt informs us, conferred 
by one decree the throne of Symcuae on €^Ion, and his brothers Hiero 
and Thrasybnlus. Diodorus, however, says, that after Gelon's celebrated 
.victory over the Carthag^ans «t Himera, he prepared to assist the 
Greeks against the Persians ; bat being infermed of the battle of Sala- 
mis, and the consequent retreat of the in'vadera^ he suoanioncd his men 
in arms to an assemUvj at which he himself appeared unarmed, and 
gave them an account of his past conduct, with which they were so gra- 
tified that they unanimously proclaimed him their benefiustor, ti^eir 
saviour, and their king. — DM. Sic, lib. xL c. 26. 

f PhUoctetea. He mm the sod of Pcim, a native of Meliboea, and the 
friend of Hercules, who gave him his arrows at his death, without which 
the Delphic Oracle pronounced that Troy could not be taken. He 
commanded seven ships in the Trojan war, but receiving from one of 
the arrows a wound in his foot, whidi was tiiou^t incurable, remained 
at Lemnos till the last year of the war ; when the Grecian ehiefe, having 
been instructed by the oracle, brought him from Lemnos to the Trojan 
plain, where he was cured by Maehaon,- and contributed to the capture 
of that city. — IL ii. 718 ; Soph, PkUoct. ; Ov* MeL xiiL 401. Our poet 
has likened Hiero to Fhiloctetes, whom he resembled not in the nature 
of his malady, which was the stone, but in the drcumstance of his 
having, when afflicted with it, gone into the field of battle, and over- 
come the enemy. The allusion to Fhiloctetes still appeals remote ; it 
seems to me, however, that it may be thus accounted for. ^naxilaiis, 
king of the Bhegians, ntnated at mo foci of Italy, having (as the Scho- 
liast tells us) tloeatened to attack the Locrians, the latt^ applied to 
Hiero, by whose interference (as we learn from the Pythian ode ii. 
p. i.), the project was abandoned. To this circumstance Pindar alludes 
in the next two lines, and was thereW reminded of Philoctetes ; for 
. these Locrians, according to Vii^il, had settled ia Calabria ; Yrhere 
Philoctetes landed after the frJl of Troy, and built the little city of 
Petilia. We shall remember that the prophet Helenus, being consulted 
by ^neas as to his future course, enjoins him to avoid tibie coast of Italy 
opposite Epirus, and gives the following reasons :< — 

Shun the dread walls with Greeka malignant fiU'd ; 
Karycia's ramparts there the Locriana build ; 
There stem Idomeneus with Lyctian lines 
Hc^ds in close siege the rustic Saleatines ; 
There humbly rear'd by Mdibesan bands 
On Philoctetes* wall Petilia stands. — u£n, ui. 402. 

82 
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Frinoes liis aid with flattery sought^ 
And wooed, by Fortune press'd, his saving power. 

'Twas thus th' Hellenian heroes brought 
From Lemniaa xooks^ in Troj s disastrous hour, 

EFODE ni. 

Psean's brare son, with wasting wound, 

Though weak and worn, whose fatal bow 
Eazed Priam's Ilion to the ground. 
He closed the lingering toils of Greece, 

With powerless frame advancing slow ; 
For such was Fate's decree. 
Thus may some healing god henceforth increase 
Great Hiero*8 weal, and Opportunity* 
"Wait on his wish ! — For young Din<Mnenest 

Wake now, my Muse, thy cheering lyre. 
And sing the conquering sire ; 
By sire like him quadrigal chaplets won 
Grieve not, I ween, th' aspiring son ; 
Wake, then, for Etna's king thy grateful minstrelsiea. 

STBOPHE IV. 

Blest with freedom, heav'n bestow'd. 
For him sage Hiero plann'd the place. 

And building on th* Hyllsean code j: 
Founded their polity. The free Pamphylian race, 

* OpportunUy. Pindar often dwells on the importance of opportunity, 
oalled Kaipb^ by the Greeks, Olymp. ode ii. antistr. iii. There was an 
altar to this deity at the entrance of the Olympic stadium, which he no 
doubt had often seen; and it is called by Ion, a Chian poet^ the 
youngest of the sons of Jupiter. — Paus, lib. v. c. 14 ; Pyth. ode iv. 
antistr. xiii. ; Pyth. ode ix. str. iv. To which let me add the imputation, 
which Shakspeare has so justly cast upon this divinity. 

Opportunity, thy guilt is great ! 

"Aa thou, liiat ezeoutest the traitor's treason : 
Thou sett'st the wol^ where he the lamb may get : 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point'st the season ; 
Tis thou that spum'st at right, at law, at reason ; 
And in thy shadowy cell, where none may spy her, 
Sits Sin, to seize the souls, that wander by her. — TarqvL and Zuer. 

t Toung Dvnotnenes, The son of Hiero, named after his grandfEtther, 
and, as it appears from the Scholiast, appointed as prefect, or viceroy of 
iidStna. 

t TK Mf^kean code, Hylios was the son of Hercules, by Melit^, who. 



From great Alddes ffjpmxLg, tint dveill 
Oa the green akirts of high Tajgetofl, 
Still hold th* MgpxaaxL h,w, the Dorian tise. 

Thej from the cliffs ^ Findus issniing fell 
On sack'd Amyclse's prosperous plain, 

By whose famed border the T^darean host 
Their milk-white steeds illustrious train ; 

Such martial sires the tribes of uUtna boast. 



ANWSTKOPHE IV, 

Mighty Jove, to those, that live 
By fruitful Amena*8* murmuring tide, 

Subjeets and prince, like freedom give, 
By Truth*s unerring rule their faultless course to guide. 
Inspired by thee, by practice sage. 

His son's, his people's steps the sire shall lead 
The tranquil paths of Peace to tread. 
Bid, son of Saturn, the Phosniciaos't rage 

after the death of Hercules, being driven by Eurythens from the Pelo- 
ponnese with the other descendants of his &ther, retired to Attica ; 
from whence having aftsrwards made an inoorsion into the Peloponnese, 
he was killed by Echemus of Tesea (probably the same who conquered 
in the same of wrestling at the first Olympiad {Olynua, ode z. stro. iv.), 
in sin^e combat and buried at Athens. — ApoU, Jthod, lib. It. 589 ; 
Palis, lib. i. c. 41. On that event the remainder of the Heraelidtt 
a^on left the Peloponnese, and settled among the Dorians, under 
^gimius, and his son Pamphylus, n#ar Pindus and Mount ^ta. From 
thence they made a second incursion into the Peloponnese, seized Amyclte 
near Sparta, and finally settled themselves under the directions of the 
Delphic Oracle, in Laoonia and Messenia at the base of Mount Tajfgetus 
{Pt/tk. ode V. stro. iii.) ; from whence the town of ^tna was colonized* 
Taygetus is a very lofty mountain, and almost perpendicular on the 
eastern side, stretching northward from the Gulf of TeBnarus, to the 
Arcadian mountains, and forming with the roeks and glens about it, the 
most picturesque and beautiful scenery in Greece. — Stro, Hb. viii. p. 
557 ; Doduf, Tirafo* voL ii. 409, 410. The descendants of Gastor and Pol- 
lux, who were bom at Amydn, settled in the Argive territory, and 
consequently had the Dorians and Heraolidn for their ndffbbours. 

* Amena was a river of Sicily, on l&e banks of wHA the town of 
Mina, stood. 

f The Phoadcian^, the Carthaginians, defeated by GeloQ, at Himera, 
in a great battle ; as the Tuacans were afterwards near Cuma by Hien>, 
who took the part of the Cumseans. This is another instance in which 
Hiero is made a partaker in the fisune of Gelon^ 



so. FRHAv mmn, [ods %: 

In calm domestic aria mimde, 
Yon Tuscan root Tetaemheir in retreat 

Thdir oomiade's groana.on Cumse's tide. 
With tarniah'd ensigns rtrew'd and foundering fleet. 

XPODS lY. 

Such was the wild promiscuoiui wreck 
Wrought by the Byraeosian strdEe, 
Whose captain fix)ni the towering deck 
Dash*d to the deep their vanquish'd throng, 

And knapp'd in twain the barbarous yoke. 
When Athens asks my praise, 
From Salamis* Til date the swelling song ; 
Cithseron^s* field the Spartan's fame shall raise. 
Where Persia's boasted archery t fell : 

But when, Dinomenes, the lyre 
Thy conquering sons J inspire, 
Oh, then, from Himera's banks the gplittering bough 
m pluck to plant on Virtue's brow. 
And bid those echoing shores their foes' disasters tell. 

* Salamit. OUbwrtm's field. The birt;ae8 <^ Sabunis, in whiflk tke : 
Athei^aiis, and of Pktea, naar Mount Oithtenni, in which the Spartans 
-were io much distinguiahed. 

'h Penia's hooded archery. So MachyiaM caJls this Tictory ro^oiaftyv 
'AfMfv. — Pence, 88. 

X Thy congitering sons ; Gelon and fiiero, the sons of Dinomenes. It 
seems from this passage as if Hiero had served under Grelon, in the 
battle of Himera against ihe Carthaginians. Diodorus tells us that 
Hamilcar, having lost in a storm (not in a sea-fight), his horse and 
chariots, landed at Panomras, refiredted his m^ii, repah-ed his fleet, and 
proceeded, the latter aocompanying him, to the siege of Himera. He 
there encamped his land-forces, drew his long ships on diore, and forti- 
fied them witibi a de^ ditch and a wooden rampart^ and commenced 
hostilities against the town. Upon this, Theron, the governor of 
Himera, sent m his alairm to Grdon, who marched immediately hy land 
to his assistance with,/Sve thoiuamd horse taadi fifty th&iucmd foot ; and by 
an admirable stratagsm, of which the historian gives a most interesting 
account, contrived to send a division of his horse, pretending to be Seti- 
nuntian allies, within the wooden rampart of the enemy, surprised and 
killed Hamilcar, set fire to the fleet, and dew or took prisoners all the 
Oaiiihaginians, except some who, crowding into twenty of the long 
ships, wat could not be drawn on diore, made their escape and foun- 
dered in a storm. It is the battle of Himera, and that <mly, which 
3Pindar has compared to those of Salamis and Platsa ; conformably 
-with which Diodorus himaeif teOs as, that ** many histoiianB paragon 
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STROPHE T . 

Wouldst thou foil tie censurer's sneer, 
Thy copious theme in narrowest paJe 

Confine ; nor pall th* impatient ear 
That throbs for fresh delights, and loathes the lengthening 
• tale. 
With forced applause, with grief profound. 
The vulgar audience Kstens to the lays 
That swell the prosperous stranger's praise : 
Yet since the flatterer Envy's deadliest wound 
Pains not the brave like Pity^s tear, 
Cling thou to Good ; thy vessel's martial throng 

With the sure helm of Justice steer 
And on Truth's anvil steel thy guarded tongue ; 

ANTISTROPHE V. 

Sparks of mischief struck from thee 
Spread fir and wide th' authentic flame ; 

Thousands observe thy sovereignty ; 
A thousand listening ears bear witness to thy shame. 
If yet Fame's dulcet voice to hear 

Thou long'st, stiU crown'd to stand at Yirtue's post, 
Oh ! shrink not from the worthless cost ; 
But, like a brave and liberal captain, spare 
Thy spreading canvass to the wind. 
Trust not, my Mend, to Flattery's ill-bought breath :* 

Glory, whose living lamp behind 
Departed mortals gilds the ffhrixie of deafth, 

ft 

the battle of Himera to that of the Grecians at Platsea, and the strata- 
gem cxT Gfilonto the counsels of Themiatocles^" who planned, as we all 
know, and gained the Tictoiy at fiaTftTniH, — Se« IHod, Sic» lib. xi. cc. 20, 
21, 22, 23. We are told that Gelon, after this battle, sent to the Del- 
pMc Temple of Apollo a golden tripod^ worth aixteeii talents (Diod. Sic. 
lib. xi. a 33) ; is it nnreasonable to suppose, ihai the offering mentioned 
by Pausanias was transmitted on tiis same graat oqcmIoil to tbe treasury 
aii Olympial 

* To Flattenfa tU-bovght breath, I have followed Heyne and Bamm 
In this trazislation of K&pisffiv lirparrsKaiQ ; but I am by no means dear 
that the poet did mean to say, ** Don't be deluded by the fiwcinatioafl of 
gain>" as Benedict iptixnprets it. 
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• 

Bids Histoids pomp ou €k>odiieaft -wait ; 

And rouses the rewarding strain 
To sound the triumphs of the great. 
Still Croesus* lires for kindness blest : 

On Phalarisjt whose remorseless imga. 
The bull and torturmg £re 
Upheld, the curses of all ages rest : 

Him nor the festive band, nor cheering lyre, 
Kor youths in sweet comnnuuon joined 

With fond remembrance hail ! — ^Abore 
The goodliest giffcs of Jove 
Fortune the first. Fame claims the second, plao^ ; 
The man whose graap, whose filled embrace 
Both Fame and Fortune holds, life's noblest crown has 
twined. 



ODE IL 

TO THE SAME HIERO, 

Victor in tlte Cha/not^me. 1 



STROPHE I. 

Great Syracuse, the splendid shrine 

Of battle-breathing Mars, 
Nurse of illustrious chiefe divine, 

And steeds that pant for iron wars ! 

* Crcesus, the celebrated king ofLydia, the patron and friend of Solom 
■distinguished not more for his immense wealth than for his kindness an4 
liberality. 

f PhcUaris, a tyrant of Agrigentum, who tortured his victims by in- 
closing them in a brazen bull heated for the purpose ; and in whi<m he 
was himself destroyed by his indignant people, 

t The commentators are not agreed as to the games at which this 
victory was won, except that it was not at the Pythian j it being refen^ 
by different persons to the Olympic, the Nemean, and the Panathenaic • 
to which Heyne doubtingly adds the Isthmian, the statues of Diana, 
JVf ercury, and Neptune, who are all mentioned in the first antistrophe. 



To thee, from glorious Thebes, my strain I bear. 
The conquering chariot's harbinger ; 
Wherein with foui^old team, that shook the thundering 
plain. 

Thy Hiero won the dazzlinjz braid, 
And croWd Ortygia in her humid fkie. 

Seat o£ the watery Diaa ;* by whose aid 
With glittering rein and lenient hand he broke 
His youthful coursers to the yoke. 

For oft the virgin Queen, that aims 

The silver shafts of light. 
Oft Mercury guardian of the games t 

PUes ^dth prompt hands the trappbgs bright ; 



being in the Isthmian temple {Patu. lib. ii. c. 2) ; but he answers this 
supposition by remarking, aa another reason why the poet might have 
introduced them, that Neptune was the god of horses, Mercury of games, 
and Diana worshipped at Ortypsk, Of course no reason can be given 
why this is classed among the l^hian Odes. 

* Ortygia, seat of the watery J}ian. There were three places called 
Ortygia, each connected with Diatia ; in one of which she is stated by 
different authors to have been bom. The first of these was the Isle of 
Delos, called anciently Ortygia, as in Virgil : Linquimus OrtygisB portus 
{j£n. iii. 124) ; the second was a beautiM grove, near the Temple of 
Ephesus, where the goddess was said to have been bom of Latona, and 
to have been nursed by Ortygia, from whom the grove was named. — 
Stra, lib. xiv. 947, 948. Oallimachus refers Apollo's nativity to Delos, 
but says nothing of Diana's. Homer deeanhea Latona as having pro* 
duoed Diana and ApoUoi 

Her in Ortygia, him in rocky Delos. — Symn, Apol, 14. 

From which passage it is plain that Homer did not consider Delos as the 
birthplace of Diana ; but whether he meant the Ephesian or Syracusian 
Ortygia, does not appear. The goddess had certainly a temple in the 
latter place, which being called in the first Nemean Ode HfJLviov 
'ApHfiidoQ and AaXov Kaaiyvrjra^ the bed of Diana, and the sister of 
Delos (anciently Orfr^giaV was, as the Scholiast on that passage says, re- 
garded by some as the birthplace of that goddess, and might have been 
by Pindar annexing in his manner the fable to the name. 

+ At the entrance to the Olympic Stadium there was an altar to 
Mercury by this title, 'Ep/toO kvayMviov, whose statues were nume- 
rous b^he sides of the roads in that district : and at the mouth of the 
river Alpheius, there was a grove and temple of Diana {Chandler, vol. ii, 
323), which will account for the union of these two deities in this ode. 
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When to the boniiflli'd car he joios the speed. 
The vigour of the reui4ed steed. 
And calls the iride-domam'd and txident-sceptred god. 

The tuneful strain, feir Virtue's meed 
Others on other monarchs have bestow'd ; 

As oft the Cyprian minstrels wake the reed 
For Ginyras * (whom Phoebus golden-trcss'd 
With pure celestial love caress'd, 

EPODE I. 

And Yenus made her pnest and paramour) ; 
Such strain to thee for favour found 
Each grateful heart shall pour, 
Son of Diuomenes ! mark how, thy praise to sound. 
Seated before her peaceful cot. 

The Locrian damsel t trolls her lay, 
With looks secure, her fears forgot. 

And hea, thy power hath froWd away. 
That moral to mankind, 
As story tells, by heaven enjoin'd, 
Bound on his restless wheel for ever rolled 
With warning voice Ixion J told, 

'^ With waxm returns of gratitude 
'^ Bequite the boimties of the gocxL" 



* CHwyma, He was a kieg of the ialand of Cyprus, the son (accord- 
ing to tfa« Sefaoliaet) of Paphos and Apollo, and the Mgh priest in the 
Temple of Venus, which he is said to h»ve erected. To account for this 
abrupt introduction of the name of Oinyras, the Scholiast says, that 
Dinomenes, the £a.ther of Hiero, derived his or^fia from Oypoois, and 
had introduced from thence the worship of that goddess into Sicily.. 

f The Locricm damad. This alludes to the security which Hiero had 
conferred upon the Locrian inhabitants of Calabria, by deterring Anaxi- 
latis, king of Bhegium, from hostilities, which he had threatened to 
commence a^inst them. 

X This account of the punishment of Ixion is &miliar to the reader. 
His history, according to the Scholiast, is, that having married Dia, the 
daughter of Deloneus, king of Phocis, and being compelled by his father- 
in-law, who ought to have given a dowry with her, to pay hun one 
instead, invited him aa to al^nquet, and threw him into a pit, which he 
had filled with fire for the purpose. The rest of the gods haring turned 
against him for this murder, tfupiter, in pity for him (as the %holiast 
says, but enamoured .of his wife Dia, on whom he begot Pirithotis, as 
Homer telk us, iZ. ziv. 817)i absolved him from the oime^ and took 
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STROPHE TI. 

Fatally learnt ! A life of blias 

With Saturn's sons he led ; 
Whose heavenly friendship used amiss * 
To madness fired his impious head : 
What time the matchless consort of high Jove 
He tried, by blind presumptuous love 
To that wild outrage moved. Full soon the Just return 

A strange unpractised pain he bore, 
Two bold misdeeds condemn'd at once to mourn : 
For he, a hero deem'd, with kindred gore 
His hands had stain'd, and first by fraud design'd 
The foulest murder of his kind ; ^ 

ANTISTBOPHE DU 

He to the secret bower unseen, 
Jove's genial chamber, atoie, 
And tempted there the eternal Qoeen-^ 
O, could man's wit his wish centred. 
His true dimensions learn It A host of woes 
Unlicensed Lust's indulgence knows ! 



him up to heaven, where Ixion in return, attempted the chastity of 
Juno, and was pimished for his alleged ingratitude in the manner men- 
tioned in the text. Homer (probably for the reason above mentioned) 
makes no mention of Ixion in his account of the great delinquents in the 
shades below. Yii'ffU confirms Pindar's story in the £>uxth G«orgic, 
where he describes the music of Orpheus, 

And at his strain Ixion's wheel stood still. — ^1. 484. 

It is, however, observable, that in the sixth JBneid, L 601, dco.> the 
same poet has assigned to Ixion all the differ^oit piinishm^itB by othws 
accumulated upon Tantalus. 

* A similar sentiment with regard to TaAtalua will be found in 
Olymp. ode i. ep. ii. 

f £[{s true diinenswns ham : imitated by Horace — 

Wouldst thon live well ? thy troe dimensions find. 

The gauge and nMasure of thy means and mind. — ^. L i. 7. 

And Juvenal — 

In all thou dost, thy first thy least conoem, 

The measure of thyself, thy limits learn. — Sat. xi. 30, . 



36id PTTHIABT ODES. \cfDE 11. 

WitnesB this thoaghilees dupe, that Mrooed a sdiadowy cloiLdj 

And nuule th' enchanting cheat his bride : 
Fair, heavenly fair, like Saturn's daughter proud, 

Look'd the bright form his baseness to deride ; 

So well Jove's art had wrought the flattering bane. 

Now in his quadri-radiate chain, 

EPODE II. 

(Back self-devised) * inextricably bound 
He with stretch'd limbs and doleful cry. 

Deals his sad precept round. 
Meanwhile with love unblest that air-drawn effigy 
In solitude her single birth 

Monstrous produced : the graceless child 
Ko reverence found in heaven or earth. 

Kow " Centaur "t named, with passion wild 
The mateless male assails 
Magnesian mares in Pelion's vales: 
Whence sprung th' unnatural breed, whose wondrous kind 
Their parents' twofold form combined ; 

The dam their baser parts confess'd. 
The stateilier father crown'd the crest. 

STROPHE lu. 

Thus to perfection J God could bring 

"Whatever his will design'd — 
God, that o'ertakes the eagle's wing 
And leaves the dolphin's haste behind 
In the mid sea ; whose chastening hand hath bow'd 
The lofty spirit of the proud, 

♦ Hack tdf-drnted. It was part of Ixion's punishment to make the 
engine of his own torture, a wheel with four spokes, on which his limbs 
were stretched. 

f Ceniaun It is evident that Pindar did not regard this isstre of 
Ixion and the cloud as that biform animal, which we call a Centaur, but 
the mixed species which he produced. 

X TbfviA to perfection, Ac, The sentiments contained in this and the 
six following lines, are so much in the spirit and manner of the sacred 
writeiv, and so HtUe to be expected in this place, that it is difScult to 
conceiye from whence this poet borrowed them, or how he could have 
&llen accidentally on so close an imitation. See also the fourth epode 
of this ode. 
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Aud given to modest worth tb* imperishable 

But here th' unseemly tale * we dos^ 
Wam'd by th' example past and ill renown 

Of starved Archiloohus, whoae verse morose. 
Whose malice was his feast The stores be mine 
Of wealth and genius to combine. 

AITTISTROPHE III. 

The first kind Fortime's gifts afford 

Thy liberal hand around 
Largely to lavish, sovereign Lord 

Of states and hosts with glory crown'd. 
He that from ages past asssumes to name, 
From all the flower of Greece, in feme, 
Honours, possessions, power, a prince surpassing thee, 
Vaunts with felse hewt and idle tongue. — 
O ! for a bark t upon the boundless sea 

To range at large, when Virtue swells my soug, 
And spread, if bravery be the boast of youth. 
Thy glory from the strain of Truth ; 

EPODE III. 

She saw j: the band to thee, the squadron yield, 
And thy green arm from manhood tear 

The trophies of the field. « 
TJnrisk'd, unbounded praise thy sager counsels share : 
All forms of fame thy deeds attend ; 
Hail to thy greatness ! o'er the sea 
like rich Phcemciaa stores § I seud 

My freight of eulogies for thee. 
Accept with fevouring eye 
Our rich Castorean minstrelsy : || 

* T7b* unseemly tale. See Olymp, ode i. ep. ii., where KOKayop^Q is 
uyed in the same sense as KOKayopiav is here. 

f 0/ for a bark, <fcc. See Olym/p. odexiii. stro. iii. 1. 3. 

X Sli£ saw, <kc. This is probably an allusion to the exploits performed 
by Hiero when under the command of Gelon. 

§ Pkcenician stores. The Scholiast supposes that Pindar meant to 
hint that he expected, like a Phoenician merchant, to make a profit by 
his poetical oonsignment. 

II Oastorean minstrelsy. Why Pindar calls this Castorean, or what he 
means by the expression, the commentators do not inform us. Some 
suppose it to mean a war-song, or measure invented by, or for Castor ; 
others a song accompanying the dance in armour : I rather think, on 
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TeBck'd <m tk' Mdtiui ch^id ito notee will fif« 

With rapiiami liigli the ser'a-^cmed Ijre. 
But praifle on Apes* let boyB beflftow, 
Keep them the oocune thy vhrtnee know : 

SXBOPBZ lY. 

Thus wisest Bhadamaiithii&t won 

The reverenoe of maakiEd ; 
The fruits of conscience all his own ; ' 
No flattering falsehood lured his mind ; 
Wherewith, the sufferer's and the listener's bane, 
Weak ears intriguing whisperers gain, 
Detraction's pilfering priests, that live on calumnies, 

Filching like foxes in the dark — 
Yet what the gain their treacherous trade supplies ? 

like the dull net j: flung fi?om the seam^i's bark, 
They drudge beneath the deep, while o'er the tide 
My buoyant corks untamish'd ride. 

ANTISTBOPHE IV. 

No hold the slanderei's word can take 

On A^toe's generous heait : 
Yet Owning, flattmng all, they make 
The mischief, that sustains tbeir art. 
Boldness like theirs I boast not, to my friend 
Most friendly ; to my foes constrain'd 

comparing this passage with the first epode of the first Isthmian, that it 
means only a song in honour of the victor in the chariot-raoe, each as 
was sung for Castor. 

* The remainder of 1«his ode is suppoeed to rektr to Baochylides, a 
contemporary poet, who envied Pindar, and who had calumniated him 
to Hiero, wno was at war with Theron, the &ther of Thrasydseus, Pin- 
dar's friend. What reliance, however, we can place on the Scholiast, 
whose account this is, and who in his note on L 97, deecribes Bacchyiides 
as a person who always traduced Hiero, and in his note on 1. 131, as a 
person who was in great esteem with Hiero, the reader wUl determine. 

f IthadamarUhiiSf a Cretan, said to have been the son of Jupiter, and 
fer his justice on earth, to have been made one of the judges in the 
shades below. See Olym^. ode i. ep. iv. 

X Tht duU net, Ac. Ovid has almost translated this passage. 

While to the deep the loaded nets subside, 

Mark liow yon oork swims lightly on the tLde.--4i* iii £L iv. L ISL 
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I am a foe, a wol^ that hiint them everywhere, 

And by blind paths my prey surprise. 
Truth in all states her fearless front may rear ; 

"Whether proud kinga^ or fierce democracies, 
Or sapient peers the public weal maintain. 
Strive not wiiii Gbd ; thy rage is vam ; 

EPODE IV. 

He for wise ends the virtuous magnifies, 
Or deigns the worthless head to raise 

With glory to the skies. 
Still Envy rests not here : in faithless scale she weighs 
Her weak pretence 'gainst Merit's claim, 

And in the strufi:&:le to be blest 
Oft gmdes the wandering poniard's aim, 

Ken to her own unguarded breast. 
'Tis temperate Wisdom's care 
With light contented heart to beai 
life's galling yoke.* To kick the pointed goad,+ 
And wound the heel, yet keep the load. 
Is the fool's cure. Be mine to use 
Virtue's sweet converse and the Muse. 



* Lif^t ffdUifng yoke, Juvenal {Sat, xiii. 22) has also copied this. - 

Nor those unblest, who, tator'd in life's sdiool. 

Have learnt of old experience to snbmit 

And lightly bear the yoke they cannot quit. — Clifford, 

t To hick the pomted goad. See Acts Apoat. c. ix. v. 5 ; ,£adi, Ap, 
1614 ; Ewrip. Bacch. 794, where the same proverb is expressed in the 
words used by Pindar, Trp^c K^vrpa Xokt'i^uv, 
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ODE III. 

TO THE SAME HIEBO, 

Victor in the Horse-race,* 

STROPHE L 

O ! THAT good Phillyra's benignant son, 
Old Chiron^f from Uranian Saturn sprung 
(If without blame a minstrers tongue 
With the world's prayer may blend fis own), 
Gould from the dead return, to reign 
O'er Pelion's peaceful vales again, 
And bear onoe more the generous mind. 
Brute though in form, to bless mankind ! 
Such, as when erst his fostering care 
The hero j^lsculapius % bred ; 

Who first taught pain the writhing wretch to spare, 
Touch'd by whose healing hand the pale diseases fled. 

* The Scholiast tells ub, that Hiero eained two victories at the 
Pythian Games in the horse-race, one in uie twenty-sixth, the other in 
the twenty-seventh IVthiad ; and adds that he was not king of Syracuse 
till the twenty-eighth Pythiad, corresponding with the seventy-sixth 
Olympiad, for the purpose of fixing the date of this ode, in the fourth 
■troidie of which he is so described. I see no allusioD, however, in this 
ode to two victories, as the Scholiast supposes. 

f Ohinrnf called by Homer the most just of the centaurs, is here 
described to be the son of Phillyra and Saturn. He was said to have 
lived in a cave upon Mount Pelion, to have been eminently skilled in the 
art of healing, and to have educated ^sculapius, Jason, and Achilles. 
That wild abode is now, as Mr. Dodwell tells us, " beautifully varie- 
gated with groves and gardens, and glittering with towns and villages.** 
See his interesting description of the acyacent scenery, Trav. voL ii. 87> 
as also of the Centaurs sculptured on the Theseion and Parthenon, 
«. 866. 

t jEtc^pius, whose birth is here described, as in Hesiod's Frag- 
menti^ 204, is said to have resided at Epidaurus, in the Peloponnese^ 
near which he had a temple always filled with invalids, and dedicatoiy 
tablets or pillars, on which the (Sseases and cures of the convalescent 
were recorded. This temple, in which there was a statue of .^scula- 
pius of gold and ivory, the celebrated tiieatre and tholus built by Poly-* 
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ANTISTBOPHE I. 

Him Phlegyas' daughter* bore ; who midst the throe. 
While Ilithyia f watdi'd her matron cries, 
Pierced with the thrilling dart that flies 
From stem Lucina's golden bow. 

Changed by Apollo*s power o'ercome 
Her painful chamber for the tomb. 
So fearful 'tis for man to move 
The yengjeance of the sons of Jove. 
She in her firaalty'si wanton mood 
The bright-hair'd God's approach repell'd 

(Whose love so late her wavering heart sabdned) 
E'en while his heavenly seed her genial bosom swBll'd : 

EPODE I. 

She to her' sire unknown a prinoef adored. 

No more the bridal feast § or damsel train 
She reck'd ; she stay'd not till they pour'd 

In melting choir their hymeneal strain. 



deltas, the Btadiura^ &c., stood id a saered grove or oouseocated circuit, 
Burronnded by a belt of hills ; of which Pausanias gives an ijitejref>tiii|r 
account too lon^ to be extracted (lih. ii. c 27) ; but which the reader 
will find much pleasure in comparing with the accurate descriptions and 
*plates of their remains, with which our industrious and learned oountcy- 
men have obliged us. — Dodw. Trav. vol. ii. 257 ; Clarhe's Tr<w» vol. iiu 
620 ; Odl*8 Itm. 104. 

* Phlegyas* daugTUer, Coronis, the mother of ^sculapius^ whcHoi shft 
brought forth at Epidaurus. 

t IliUvyia, the goddess of parturition, expressed l^ Homer in the. 
plural number, and called by him, as well as Pindar (Nem. ode vii. atro.. 
1.), the daughter of Juno. She is the same with Eleutho, and not easily 
distinguishable from Lucina or Diana. — Patts. lib. vii. c. 23. 

:{: A prince adored, i. e. Ischys, the son of Eilatus, and consequently 
the brother of that ^pytus, king of the Arcadians at Phsstma, to. 
whom Pitana intrusted the education of Evadnd. — Olynvp, ode vi* 
antistr. ii. 

§ The bridal featt. This feast was given at the bridegroom's house, 
partly for convivial purposes, but chiefly in honour of the Gods of Mar* 
liage, who were invoked on the occasion, and as a memu of announoing 
the nuptial union to the friends and relations, who were numerously in> 
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Or to soft airs for maiden meet 
Warbled their wonted vesper sweet. 
Her thoughts on. absent raptures rove, 
The torturing dream of all that love. 

Fond mortals thus the gifts refuse 

Of tendering Fortune with disdain ; 

While Hope some distant trifle views 
And himts the flying prize*" in vain. 

« 

STROPHE II. 

That fatal &,ult wii^iin her alter'd breast 

The fair Coronifi nursed ; away she threw 
Her virgin robes, and madly flew 

To clasp her loved Arcadian guest : 
TJnmark'd not of the Seer divine,t 
Whose victims heap the Pythian shrine ; 
There throned within his temple pale 
Sage Loxias knew th* unseemly tale, 

By sure direct communion taught 
The glance of his omniscient mind : 

Falsehood beguiles not him ; nor act, nor thought, 
Nor man, nor potent €rod his searching sight can blind. 



vifted {AihmoB, lib. y. a 1, and Pimd. Olymp, ode viL stro. i.) ; dnriof 
wbi^ the mftTriage-songs, or h^rmenaai, were sung. For ft fall accotmt 
of the ancient Greek marriages, see PotL Antiq. b. ir. >c. 11 ; with 
which it may amuae the reader to oompere the account of aa Albanian 
marxiage given by Mr. DodweU, where ihe feast and hymeneal song still 
farmed a part of the solemnity. — Trav. vol. ii. p. 24. 

* The ftyirig prize. This passage will remind us of Polypheme's self- 
admonition, amd Horace's much closer paoralleL 

G milk the present ewe ; 
Why one, that flies thee, wilt thou still pursue ? — Id. xi. 75. 

His game through wintry snows the sportsman chased ; 

Yet scorns to touch it on the table placed ; 

Such is my love ; the maid with asking eyes 

It passes by, and follows her that flies. — B. i. sat. 2. 

f The Seer dwine, Apollo; whose means of inteUigenoe as here 
described are worthy of a god. 
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AOT'ISTBOPHE II. 

Thus, while cm love EQatian Ischys bent 

He vieVd, his feign'd pretence and deed unchaste, 
To Lacereia's to vers* in haste 
The god his vengeful sister t sent, 

Where rose by Bcebias' distant flood 
Th' afflicted maid's forlorn abode, 
Now by the Power, whose baleful sway 
Lured her from Virtue's paths to stray. 
Shamed and destroy'd. The demon's ire 
E'en 'mongst her friends th' o'erwhelming ill 

Diffiised ; as. from one spark J the gathering fire 
Spreads through the distant woods, and strips th' umbrageous 

hm. 

EPOBE II. 

Now when by kindred hands the damsel lay 

Stretch'd on the pile sepulchral, and the flames 
Ean round ; " Mine oflTspring thus to slay 

" My soiil shall ne'er endure," the god exclaims^ 
" Nor leave its parent's pangs to share." 
Thus briefly, from the lifeless fair, 
"Whom with one pace he reach'd (the pyre 
Self-opening to the saving sire), 



* LacerMa towers. This was a town in Thessaly, lying on the lake 
Boebe'is, which lies near PhersB (as Homer also tells us, II. ii. 711)^ and 
the confines of Mount Pelion. It is mentioned by ApoUonius Bhodius^ 
lib. iv. 616, but not by Strabo, in whose time it had probably acquired 
the name of Larissa, lib. ix. p. 666, Twte, For a description of this 
r^on, see Dodw. Trav, vol. ii. 93, etseq. 

+ ffU vengeful sister, Diana> who would not only feel for Apollo, but 
fbr the wrongs of injured chastity, of which she was the goddess. 

X As from one spark, 4&c, Thus expanded by Yirgil : — 

Ofb from the heedless herdsmen drops a spark ; 
That harboured first beneath the unctuous bark 
Seizes the wood^ and to the foliage flies 
Aloft, and roars and crackles to the skies ; 
High o'er the branching tops victorious reigns^ 
And all in flame involves the sylvan plains. 

(%M7. book iL d08» . 

t2 
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Away the struggling child he bare. 

And bade the Pelian Centaur sage * 

Store its young mind with precepts rare 
Disease and mortal pain to 'suage. 

STROPHE III. 

All those, whose sickly temperaments betray'd 
The natural sore ; all whom the griding sword. 
The whirling rock, had crush'd or gored ; 
AU whom the blistering flames had flayed ; 

All through whose limbs keen winter's breath 
Had blown the drowsy chill of death ; 
(Whate'er the pang their frames endured) 
Ea<;h of his several bane he cured. 
This felt the charm's enchanting sound ;t 
That drank th' elixir's soothing cup ; 

Some with soft hand in sheltering bands he bound. 
Or plied the searching steel and bade the lame leap up. 

AMISTROPHE III. 

Yet Wisdom's self the lust of gain betrays : 
Him too Corruption with her rich reward. 
Her glittering gilded hand, ensnared 

With impiouis art the dead to raise, j; 

• The Pelian Centaur sage, Chiron, who lived on Mount Pelion : in 
the ori^nal he is called the Magnesian Centaur ; but Pelion was in 
Magnesia, as Homer tells ns. — IL lib. ii. 756. 

'\' The charrrCs erK^antmg soimd, incantations, mentioned also by 
Homer : — 

With incantations stopp'd the sable blood. — Odyss. book ziz. 457. 

X The dead to raise. Hippolytus, having resisted the addresses of his 
stepmother Phaedra, was fiJsely accused by her to his fether Theseus, of 
having made an attack upon her chastity (a story much resembling those 
of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, and of Bellerophon and Sthenoboea) : for 
this he received the curses of Theseus, who bielieved the story, and was 
soon after dashed from Ms chariot and killed, his horses being frightened 
at a sea-monster sent by Neptune for the purpose, ^sculapius, how- 
ever, for some great reward (as Pindar here informs us, and which 
appears, from Pausanias, to have been an offering of twenty horses), 
restored him to life ; for which presmnptuous act Jupiter struck him 
with the lightning, and sent him to the snades below. The recoveiy of 
Hippolytus, as above stated, was attested by an inscription upon an 
ancient pillar, near the temple of the latter at Epidaurus. — Pmu. lib. iL 
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Boused at the deed indignant Jove 
Through both at once his lightning drove ; 
At whose dread shock and instant blast 
From both their breasts the spirit pass'd ; 
So quick the flaming courier speeds. 
Pour we to Heaven our humble pray'r, 

And beg the boon our mortal misery needs, 
By sad experience taught of what frail race we are. 

EPODE in. 

Dare not, my soul, immortal life to crave ; 

The practicable good strive thou to gain — 
But O ! that still yon mountain cave 

Sage Chiron held, where this mellifluous strain 
With tuneful charm hk heart might move 
Some healing power to send, from Jove 
Or Phoebus sprung, with spells endued, 
To stni the pangs that rack the good.* 

With him the bounding bark I'd mount. 
And ride the rough Ionian wave,+ 

By Arethusa's bubbling fount J 

My kind -^tnaean host to save : 

STROPHE IV. 

Him Syracuse reveres,§ her lenient king. 

Whose pride ne'er pined at Virtue's just success ; 
Whose love th' unfriended strangers bless 

O ! could I reach thy realm, and bring 

c. 27. The same account is given by Virgil (jEn. lib. vii. 769), Ovid, 
and others ; to which Spenser has added a dismal picture of the fUture 
state of ^sculapius, who (he tells ns) was chained and imprisoned in a 
dismal cave for this specimen of his medical pre-eminence. — Fcf, Qa. h, i. 
c. V. St. 36. With regard to Hippolytus, Virgil tells us, in the passage 
above referred to, that Diana secreted him, sud conveyed him to the 
grove of the nymph Egeria in Italy, where, under the name of Virbius, 
he passed the remainder of his 6B,ya in undisturbed obscurity. 

* T^at rack the good, alluding tP his patron Hiero, to whom this ode 
is written, and who was then afflicted with an ezoruciating complaint. 

f Ionian wave. The Ionian sea divides Sicily from Greece. 

X FowU. The fountain Arethusa» at Syracuse, of which Hiero was 
king. The poet's reason for calling him his ^tncea/n host will be found 
in the notes on the first Pythian ode. 

S Sim Syracuse reveres, Hiero's obligations to our poet wiU be ap- 
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Health, golden Health,* with Song to grace 
The wreath that crown*d thj Pythian race, 
(Which late from Cirrhat to thy shore 
The matchless Pherenicas;|; bore), 
Then should thy glorious minstrel shme 
From fer with beams of goodlier light, 

With two such gifts advancing o'er the brine, 
Than yon celestial star to thy rejoicing sight. 

predated by those who refer to the account given of him by Diodorus. 
Contrasting him with his brother Gelon, the historian says. He governed 
his siibjects in a very d^erent mmvner; for he vfo* violent <md avaricious, 
and directly ike reverse of his brother in that fairness and honourable in- 
tegrity of character for which the latter vxu so mMch distingvdsfied, — ^B. ii. 
c. 67. 

* Golden Health, Aec. Health and Song, Hygeia and Comos in the 
original, that is, the Goddess of Health (by some called the daughter of 
^sculapius), and the Genius of the triumphal Choir. Pausanias teUs 
us, that on each side of the statue of Minerva at Tegea there were sta- 
tues by Scopas, in Pentelic marble of ^sculapius and Hygeia. — ^Lib. viii 
c. 47. 

+ drrha, the ancient seaport of Delphi, from which it was distant 
about eight or ten miles, situated on the Crisssean gulf. Strabo de- 
scribes Crissa as a town on the coast between Cirrha and Anticyra, but 
says that the two former (Cirrha first, as I understand him, and Crisaa 
afterwards) were destroyed before his time. — Lib, iz. 640. Yet Pausa- 
nias, who wrote long aiter Strabo, tells us that Cirrha was still, when 
he wrote, the seaport of Delphi, and supposes it to have been the same 
with Crissa mentioned by Homer (II. ii. 520), in whose works the name 
of Cirrha never occurs. Mr. Dodwell complains that Pindar uses 
Cirrha here synonymously with Delphi, and adds, that "in this manner 
poets but too often throw history and geography into confusion." There 
is, however, no such oonfosion as Mr. Dodwell has supposed ; the Del- 
phic Hippodrome being (as Pausanias, who visited the spot while it 
existed, tells us, lib. z. o. 87) in the plain between Delphi and Cirrha : 
and as the latter was the seaport of the former, it is the very place from 
which the victor Horse must have been embarked with Ins crown for 
Syracuse, on a voyage, which Ihe words fia9i)v vovtov xepdaaaic, 
that dose the sentence, show to have been at that moment on the poet's 
mind. 

t Pherenieus. This is the same name which is given by Pindar to the 
horse which won for Hiero at Olympia^ in the first antistrophe of his 
first Olympic ode ; and it is therefcyre probable that it was the same 
horse, although no doubt a name which signifies "the toumer" might 
possibly have been given to two di&rent horses. 
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ANTISTROPHE IV. 

But to the Matron Goddeas,* in whose praise 
Oft near my portal at the midnight hour 
With Pan their hymns the damsels pour. 
For thee my distant voice I'll raise. 
K, Hiero, thy discernment knows 
The flower on wisdom's word that grows ; 
Oft hast thou learnt from sapient age, 
Guide of thy youth, this precept sage, 
That " with each boon kind Fate bestows 
" Two banes the chastening gods combine," 

Banes to the fool, but blessings to the wise, 
Who dear th' incrusting coil, and bid the diamond shine. 

EPODE IV. 

Thee Heaven hath prosper'd ; for if Forfcime's eye 

E'er beams on mortal, 'tis th« conqueror Elmg : 
Yet with unchanged, uncloudy sky 

Not e'en for Peleust shone th' eternal spring. 
Nor godlike Cadmus ;t though they heard, 
To that surpassing bliss preferr'd. 
The golden-vested Muses fill 
With songs of joy their echoing hill, 

Sev'n-portall'd Thebes repeat the strain ; 
When this Harmonia's hand endow'd, 

On that sage Nereus from the main 
Thetis, his glorious child, bestow'd. 



* TTie Matron Goddess. The Scholiast tells us that there was a small 
temple to the Mother of the Grods near the front of Pindar's house, 
which Aristodemus and Pausanias suppose him to have erected, and in 
which there was a statue to the god Pan. Pausaniaa calls it the Temple 
of Dindym^nb, and says that it was near the ruins of Pindar's house, 
and only opened one day in every year, on one of which he happened to 
be present, and saw the statue and throne of the goddess both made of 
Pentelic marble. — Pans. lib. ix. c. 35. 

f Pdeus, Cadmtis. These names are well known.. At the marriages 
of tiie former with Thetis on Mount Parnassus (again mentioned by 
Pindar in the fifbh iNemea*" ode), and of the latter with Harmonia at 
Thebes, the gods are said to nave been present, and Apollo and the 
Muses to have charmed them with, their oelestial harmony. 
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STBOPHE V. 

Gods from the spheres came down iheir feast Co grace, 
Where they their nuptial gifts from Saturn's sons, 
Ethereal kmgs on golden thrones. 
Took, and beheld them face to face. 

Thus, for past cares and toils forgot> 
Their hearts corrected with their lot,* 
The smiles of favouring Heaven they found ; 
Sorrow unseen yet hover'd round : 
Cadmus, at life's distressM close, 
His phrensied children's t furies press'd ; 

Though genial Jove one for his consort chose, 
And soothed his power divine on fair Thyone's breast. 

ANTISTAOPHB V. 

Peleus, to whom immortal Thetis gave 

One matchless son, j: on Phrygia's ^tal plain 
By shaft obscure untimely slain, 
Moum'd with all Greece his early grava 

If there be one, whose wisdom crown'd 
Th' imerring paths of Truth has found, 
'Tis his with heart uplift to Heaven 
T* improve the gift its grace has given. 
The winds that sweep the vaulted sky 
Shift every hour their changeful way ; 

And when on man swelling Prosperity 
In all its fulness comes, it will not, must not stay. 

EPODE v. 

Humble in want, in greatness 111 be great. 

Still to my fortune's form FU shape my will, 

My wit the follower of my fate. 

Should some kind god my lap with affluence fill, ' 

* Their hearts corrected with Ihdr lot. This may allude to soir.e defect 
in the early part of Oadmiis* history, who came (perhaps a fugitive) from 
Phcenlcia to Thebes, and to Peleus's banishment from j^gma,, for tha 
murder of hia brother Phocus. 

+ Phrensied children, via. Ino, Agave, Thyone, or Semele ; of whom 
the two former became insane, and the latter was killed by the lightning 
in the embrace of Jupiter. 

X One matdUeu son, AchOles, slain before the walls of Troy. 
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To Fame's high peak my hopes aspire : 

Sarpedon and the Pylian sire 

All ages know, to aU. prodaim'd 

In sounding song by Genius framed.* 
Her title to the breathing lyre 

Virtue in charge securely gives ; 
But rare the hand, whose touch can fire 

Th* immortal strain, by which she lives. 



ODE IV. 

TO ABCESILAUS THE OYBEN^EAN, 

Victor in ike Chcniot-Ectee.f 



STROPHE I. 

To-day beside thy friend Arcesilas, 

The steed-renown*d Cyrene*sJ bounteous king, 
Stand, heavenly Muse, his minstrel choir to grace ; 
And sweU the gale of triumph, as they sing 
Latona*s twins and Pytho*s plain ; 
Where, while Apollo fill'd the fane.S 
His priestess, from her shrine above 
Between the golden || birds of Jove, 

* By geniua framed,, alluding to Homer's Iliad, in which the names 
of Sarpedon and Nestor, the Pylian sage, are so memorably recorded. 

f tiiis victory was obtained in the thirty-first Pytibiad, that is, intbo 
third year of the seventy-ninth Olympiad. 

X Steed-renomCd Cyrenjii, <£rc. Strabo tells us that Gyrenb was 
built by Battus, and a colony from Thera, a Laconian isle, formerly 
called Callista ; and that it was celebrated for its fertility and breed of 
horses, just as Pindar has described it (lib. xvii. p. 1194). 

§ While ApoUo fiWd the fane. OitK dvoSauov AtroKKiavocri/xovros, 
i. e, Apollo not being absent ; so we have ^oiEov iindijfiri<ravrog, Oallim. 
Apd. 18, and"H0aurroc fUTadrjfuoc, Odyae, lib. viii. 293,>^Apollo, Vul- 
can, being present, or at home. We have observed in a former note, 
that at the latter end of the spring Apollo was said to viat the Hyper- 
boreans, during which excursion the oracle gave no answers, and vras 
siud at that time dvodrffitiv, 

li Between the gcHden birde, dr. The Scholiast iDfoima hm, that in. 
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Decreed, that on jon firnitfiil coast 

Battiis* should plant Ms alien host 
Embarking from the sacred Isle,'^ and found 
The town for chariots famed on Libya's glittering mound ; 

AlTnSTROFHEr I. 

Battus the tenth and seventh J of his line 
Thus destined to fulfil th' eventful word, 
Which erst at Thera from her lips divine 
The raging daughter of -^^etes pour'd. 
'Twas thus to Jason's godlike train § 
The Colchian queen || address'd her strain : 

• 

order to ascertain where was the umbilicus, or middle of the world, 
Jupiter despatched two eagles of equal wing at the same time, from the 
east and west, and that they met at Delphi ; to commemorate which, 
two golden eagles were CQBsecrated to Apollo in the temple, hetween 
which the priestess sat. The reader will, therefore, not confound this 
with the dtTwfia, or upper part of the temple, which lay between the 
dcroc, or tjrmpana, caJled by- Pindar, in the Olympic ode xiii. ep. i., 
otiiiv&v PaffiXiia 8iS(ofiov, — See Sehol. Soph. (EeL Tyir, 489. 

* Battus. The colonization of Cyrenb by Battus, is related also by 
GaUimachus^ Byirm. Apcl. Q5. Gyren^ was built upon a white round 
hill. 

f j[%e sacred Ide, Thera, called sacred, as the Scholiast says, because, 
according to the authorily of Theophrastiu, Cadmus landed there in his 
search after his sister Eun^, and erected a tttnple, or two altars, to 
Neptune and Minerva ; and because, acc(Mrding to Hierocles, the Laoo- 
nian colony, that settled there, erected a temple, or sacrificed to Apollo. 
— See Pyth. ode v. antistr. iii. 

X The tenth and seventh, 6sc. The Argonautic expedition on its return 
from Colchis, touched at Thera, where Medea deliyered this &mous pro- 
phecy in &your of the seventeenth descendant of Euphemus, who she 
said should go with a colony frt>m Thera to Cvrene. This prediction was 
fulfilled in the person of Battus, who answered that description, and who, 
on consulting the Delphic oracle to know how to cure himself of an im- 
pediment which he had in his speech, was directed in return to go with 
a eokmy and settle in Libya. Pindar, it will be seen, begins with the 
latter of these prophecies, stating it to be the fulfilment of the former by 
Medea^ which he then gives us. • 

§ Jason^B godlihe traWj the heroes who accompanied him on the Argo- 
nautic expedition; among whom were Castor and Pollux, Hercules^ 
Orpheus, Peleus, and others of the most distinguished persons of that 
heroic age. 

II ^%« C6UMa/n queen, Medea, whom the poet just before calls the 
raging daughter of ^etes, king of Colchis, from whom Jason, by her 
assistance, had borne away the golden fleece. 
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" Hear, what mj labouring sonl forebodes, 

" Ye sons of heroes and of gods ; 

"How Epaphus' child* in after^iays 

" From this wave-wander'd islet ehall raise 
"Within the precincts J of the Anunonian king 
"A root, whence cities proud, and peopled realms shall 

spring. 

EPODE I. 

" They from the Dolphin's puny chase 

" Shall turn, the generous steed to train, 
" And urge for oars the chariot's race 

" With tempest speed and flowing rein. 
" Great parent thus shall Iliera§ shine 
" Of mighty states ; so doom'd by pledge divine, 

* Epaphus* child. This meaiiB Libya, who was said to be the daugh- 
ter of Epaphus, the Aigive (son of Jupiter and lo-^Ov. Met, lib. i. 748), 
he having, as we learn from the tenth Nemean ode, stro. i., founded 
many of Uie Egyptian cities, over which country he reigned according 
to the prediction of Prometheus. — ^sch. Prom, 874. 

f This wa/ve-wander^d ide, oKiirXdyicTov yac, in the original, which 
words some interpret " thie wave-^cmdering dod," 

X Within t?ie precincts, d;c. This means not within the limits of the 
temple, or sacred inclosure of the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, in Libya, 
but within the Libyan region, the whole of which was saored to that 
god,— 

Between Joye's burning oracle 

And ancient Battus' sacred celL — CatuU. 7. 

This may be collected from the aooount which Virgil gives Tts of the 
worship of larbas. 

Through aU his boundless realms to Jove revered 

A hundred temples huge larbas rear'd. 

Himself from Ammon sprung ; to many a god 

A hundred hearths with fires eternal glow*d. — ^n. b. iv. 201, ^ 

There was at Delphi a statue of Ammon in a chariot, dedicated to 
Apollo by the CyrenaBan Greeks. — Paus. lib. x. c. 13. Kndar seems 
also to have been partial to this deity, whose temple at Thebes con- 
tained a statue dedicated by the pious poet. He also wrote a hymn to 
Ammon, inscribed on a triangular pillar, erected there by Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, which remained to the tizne of Pausaniaa. — Pout. lib. iz. 
c. 16. 

§ Thera was one of the islands called the Sporades in the iSgeao 
sea, a little to the north of Crete (see Stra. lib. i. 99, note 4) ; frtnn 
whence the colony with Battus embarked for Africa, and founded the 
city of Cyren^ ; wherefore she is here called the metropolis, or great 
parent of states. 
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" When in man's form tlie social god, 
"Where cool Tritonis poxirs her issuing lake,* 

" Hi« country's symboll*d soil bestow'd ; 
" Prom the high prow, that sacred gift to take, 
" Down stepp'd Euphemus ; and consenting Jove 
" dang'df the loud thunder from above. 



STBOPHE II« 

" 'Twas "when the parting crew on Argo's side 

" Their anchor brazen>£ang'd, her steady rein, 

** Were fastening — (we through deserts waste and wide 
" Twelve tedious days preceding from the main 
" Our lifted bark laborious bore, 
" Haul'd by my counsels J to the shore — ) 
"At that portentous hour alone 
" The God came forth : his aspect shone 
" Gracious, as of a reverend man ; 
" And frank and kind his accents ran ; 

" As when some generous lord his entering guest 

" With cheerful welcome greets, and bids him to the feast 



* TrUontB pours her issmng lake. This lake, the goddess of which is 
said by Herodotus and Pausanias to have been the mother of Minerva 
by Neptune (see Stat. Tkeh. lib. ji. 722, wote), is situated in Africa, some- 
where near the Mediterranean sea, into which it appears to have asi 
outlet, the sea and outlet being both pointed out by Eurypylus to the 
Argonauts at the same time. — Apoll. Shod. lib. iv. 1572. This story 
of Minerva's genealogy is probably nothing more than this : near the 
lake Tritonis there was a temple to this goddess, from whence her wor- 
ship being imported into Greece, of course by sea, she would be called 
the daughter of Neptune and IVitonis, in the creed of their figurative 
mythology. 

t Clanged, Jsc. So Theocritus, imitating Pindar : — 

Thrice the bird of Jove 
Clang'd in the clouds propitious fi-om above. — Id. xvii. 72. 

X HauCd by my cov/nsels, dec. This extraordinary project, executed by 
the Argonauts, of bearing their vessel along the sandy deserts of Libya 
on their badks for twelve days, is referred by ApoUonius to the advice of 
Peleus, who directed them to pursue the track of a horse that had risen 
miraculously out of the sea. — ApoU. BJiod. lib. iv. 1380, &c. 
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ANTISTROPHE II. 

" Yet briefly (for th' excuse of sweet return 

" Pressed us), * Aw name EwrypyluSy* he said, 
" * Sprwngfrom tJC immortal Sire whose hiUowy houme 
" * Shakes the loud shore ;^ nor more our haste delay'd, 
" But without parley from the ground 
" Snatch'd the first pledge his friendship found : 
" Forth leapt our hero to the strand, 
" With hand extended grasp'd his hand, 
" And gladly from the tendering god 
'* Accepted the propitious clod ; 
" Which late at eve wash'd from the vessel's side 
" Sunk in the brine, they say, beneath the weltering tide. 

EPODE II. 

" Full oft I charged th' attendant band, 
" Now freed from heavier toil or thought, 

" To guard it well ; my vain command 
," Full soon their heedless hearts forgot. 
** Thus on this isle th* immortal seed 
" Of Libya's fortune ere its hour is shed ; 

" For if to Tsenarus't sacred shade 
" Euphemus hence retum'd, that mystic boon 

'^ By Hell's terrestrial gates had laid 
(" Yon godlike prince, steed-mastering Neptune's son, 

* Surypylus, Eurypylus and Euphemufl being both, as appears by 
the second epode, sons of Neptune, the latter was naturally selected to 
accept the symbol of hospitality from the former. On account of their 
descent from the watery deity, Spenser has introduced thou at the 
marriage of the Medway and the Thames. 

Eurypylus, that calms the water's wroth, 
And fair Euphemus^ that upon them go'th 
As on the ground without dismay or dread. 

Pa» Q«. b. iv. c. 11, s. 14. 

Euphemus is one of the distinguished persons portrayed on tha 
ancient chest of Cypselus, the Corinthian king, at Olympia^ so minutely 
described by Pausanias, lib. t. c. 17. 

•f Tcenarus was a promontoxy, on the coast of Laconia, in the Pelo- 
ponnese, where there was a chasm in the rocks, which the ancients both 
Greek and Boman, considered to be one of the gates of Tartarus, near 
which there was a temple dedicated to Neptune {Str<i, lib. viii. 558) ; 
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"Whom Tityus'* daughter by Cepbisus't shore 
" Erewhile the fiajned Euzopa bore), 

STRoncB in. 

"Then, when the Greeks went forth, as go they shall, 

" From Lacedaemon, J in the fourth descent, 
^ And ArgoB and Mycenae's swarming wall, 

" His blood had ruled that boundless continent. 
^ Now must he raise in strange embrace 
" With barbarous dames § his chosen race ; 

wMch is no doubt the place by tlie gate of hell, where the poet meant 
that EuphemuB should have deposited Eurypylus's gift, both the giver 
and receiver being the sons of that deity. The existence of the temple 
there was a&ct notorious to the Grecian reader, and sufficienHy pointed 
at by the epithet of sacred, Updv, annexed to Taenarus. 

This rifbed rock, whose entrance leads to hell {Conms), 

is strikingly portrayed hy Statius, who thus describes the eztraordinaiy 
altitude of the peak that terminates the cliff: — 

Ko waving wings ascend 
That towering peak, no murmuring thunders rend ; 
But oft, as day declines, the long-drawn steep 
Floats its vast shade upon the dutant deep. — Theb, b. iL 42. 

* Tityus. This was the person, who, for his attempt cm the chastity 
of Latona (see epode v.), was doomed to lie in the shades belovr, where 
nine acres were covered by his gigantic fo|^ exposed to an enormoiis 
vulture, that dwelt and preyed upon his entrails m a state of perpetual 
renovation. — Virg. JBn, vi. 596. Europa, the mother of Euphemus, 
was his daughter. The moi« odebrated heroine of tiiat name, known 
for her amour with Jupiter, was the daughter of Agenor. Pausanias 
teUs us that he saw the tumulus of Tityus, near Panopius, in Phocis, the 
circumference of which did not exceed the third of a stadium. — ^PoaoL 
lib. X. c. 4. 

+ Oephisus. This was the Cephisua that rose near Lilsea, in Phods, 
and itemed by Orchomenua into the lake Copais. There were others of 
the same name, near Athens, Argos, Sicyon, Apollonia, and in Salamis. 
— See Dodw. Traiv. voi. i. 47<J. 

t From Lacedcanon, Sc. From Lacedaemon, Mycens, &c., the fourth 
generation frota. Euphemus went forth with a colony to Thera. 

§ Ba/rha/rom dama : these were the Lemnian women, who received 
. tha Argonauts on their return, according to Pindar (below, stro. xii.) ; 
but on their voyage out to Colchis, according to Apollonius Khodius^ 
and having previoudy destroyed all the men in their island who had 
neglected tiiem, cohabited with the Argonauts, and produced a race who 
affcerwards emigrated into Greece in search of their fikt^ers, and laid a 
plan to surprise the city of Sparta. In this attempt^ however, they 
were detacted, and afterwards sent under the oommand of Theros, the 
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"That led by Heaven with fortime's smile 
** Shall reach this rude sequester'd irie, 
" And rear a mortal doom'd to reign * 
" The lord of Libya's cloud-black plain. 
" Him with abstruse response and hint divine 
" Heard from the Fyidiian domes and gold-encamber*d shrine, 

AMISTROPHE III. 

" Phcebns with fleets and hosts in happier days 

" Shall warn the clime to seek, where o'er the land 
" Satnmian Nilet his- fattening moisture lays." 
Such was Medea's lore : th' heroic band 
Speechless in flx'd amazement stood 
Thrill'd at the marvllous truths she show'd. 
Blest son of Polymnestus^J thee 
Portray'd in that proud prophecy, 
Thee with her sweet spontaneous strain 
The Delphian maid proclaim'd again : 
Three times thy state she hail'd, and gave the word 
That sent thee crown'd away, Cyren^'s destined lord, 

EPODE in. 

Thee to that shrine a suppliant sent 

With prayers thy faltering speech to cure— 
Kow prospering in the eighth descent 
Still on the throne thy sc«is endure ; 
Where in youth's prime Arcesilas 
Fresh as the spring his purjde flower displays. 

son of AuteBion, to the island of CaUistay wbioh from tiieiioe took the 
name of Thera^ and afterwaids &ent out a colony under BattuB, who 
fomided the city of Cyrenb. 

* A mortal dootad to reign, Ac, Battns, so called from his hanng an 
impediment in his speech. Ids real name beings Aristotelea ; to cure 
which he consulted the Pythian oracle, which direeted him to go to 
Africa, and promised him a kingdom. He followed the divine injunc- 
tion, and meeting with a lion in the desert, made in his alarm an edOPort 
to call out for asmstanoe, and broke the ligament that had occasioned the 
impediment in his speech, of which he afterwards enjoyed the use. 

4* Satv/rnicm Nile. By some little geographical confusion, 00 dis^ 
tinguishable in this ode, the poet describ^ th^ Nile as a river of the 
Gyrenaic region, where Battus landed. 

X Son, of Pdbifmmat/iu, Battua was the son of PolymnasiuB* 
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On him with crowns th' Amphictyons* wait 
Giv'n by Apollo for his Pythian race : 

TTim to the Muse I'll consecrate ; 
Him and th' all-golden fleece, whose distant place 
When erst through many a wave the Minyanst found 
Glories from heaven their temples crown'd. 

STBOPHE IV. 

But whence that voyage ? what necessity 

Bound on their hearts its adamantine chain ? 
'Twas Pelias' J doom by fraud or force to die 
By .^Siolus' renown*d descendants slain. 
For e*en his soul with wisdom filled 
The threatening Oracle had chill'd ; 
That, breathed firom Delphi's central cave, 
The wood-crown'd Earth's mysterious nave, § 

♦ TIC Ampkictyont. These were deputies varying in number, in tbe 
time of Pansanias, amounting to thirty, from the Athenians, Boeotians, 
Locrians, Phocians, and many other states of Greece. They are said by 
some to have been originally a political council, instituted by Amphic- 
tyon, the son of Deucalion, who assembled twice in the year at Delphi 
and Thermopyl». They presided at and regulated the Pythian Games, 
as the Hellanodics did the Olympic, and disposed of the prizes, as the 
text imports. — Paus. x. c. 8 ; Chcmdl. vol. ii. c. 66. 

+ Hie Mmycms, the name by which the Argonauts were known, 
either because many of them were descended from the daughters of 
Minyas, or because many of the Minyans of Orchomenus settled at 
lolcus, from whence the Argonauts emb&rked. — Sfra. lib. ix. 635. 

X Pdias was the son of Tyro, the daughter of Sahnoneus, by Nep- 
tune ; Tyro afterwards married Cretheus, the son of JEolua, by whom 
she had .^Eson, the &ther of Jason, who was therefore a descendant of 
^olus. On the death of Cretheus, Pelias usurped the throne, which he 
occupied at the time when Pindar's account begins. 

§ Mysterious name, Delphi was said to be the middle of Greece and 
of the world, and therefore called ofi^aXoc, the navel, which is the 
middle of the human frame. There was an bfi^oKoQ in the Delphie 
Temple of white marble, upon which were placed the golden figures of 
the two eagles, that met at that spot as before observed. — Stra, lib. 'n. 
642, 643, and Pa/as. lib. x. c. 16. lActantius and Yarro however say 
that 6fi<l>a\oc was derived from ofi^al signifying the answers of tiie 
gods (Pott, Ant, vol. i. 273), showing therefore that this was the place 
of tiie oracle. Milton, perhaps impressed with the same notion, says 
of Comus (a name, by the way, borrowed from the Comus, Kb>/iO£, of 
the Games), 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 

Immured in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells. 

Of Bacchus and of Circb born, great Oomus. — ^Line 522. 
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Bade him with all his kiagly care 

The single-sandall'd wight beware, 
Come when he should, stranger or citizen, 
Down from his mountam hold to filmed lolcus' glen.* 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 

All at th* appointed time, with ported spears 

In either hand appear'd the dreadful man : 
Shaped in Magnesian guise a garb he wears, 

That round his glorious limbs compacted ran ; 

O'er which a pard-skin from the storm 

Sheltered his stout imshuddering form« 

His mantling locks + unshorn, unbound, 

In nature's wildness waving round, 

Down his broad back illustrious shook : 

Forward all bent on speed he broke. 
Till in the forum halting, calm unmoved 
Amidst th' inquiring crowd his datmtless heart he proved. 

EPODE IV. 

Unknown he stood — " Apollo's mien 

" Is thisi" some gazing wonderer cried, 
" Or his, that wooed J the Cyprian queen, 
" Whose reins the brazen chariot guide ? 
•* In flowery Naxos ages since 
'* Otus and Ephialtes,§ daring prince, 

* Jolcus* glen. lolcus, a town or city of Magnesia in Thessaly, 
where Pelias reigned, was situated near the sea in a vale not &r from 
Mount Pelion, where Jason had been clandestinely educated by Chiron 
the centaur. 

t His mcmJtlmg locks, dsc. The practice of wearing long hair among 
Ihe Greeks, icapj/ico/i^wvroc 'kxaiovQy Homer has recorded ; and the 
custom of doing so, particularly behind, prevails especially in the 
maritime countries to this day, as Pindar represents it to have done in 
the days of Jason. — Dodw. Tr-am. vol. i. 184. Milton seems to have 
had this passage on his mind when he described the angel of the sun : — C' 

Nor less his locks behind 
Illustrious on his shoulders fledge with wings 
Lay waving round. — Par. L. b. iii. 628. ' 

X Or his that wooed, <fcc., meaning Mars, who, according to Hesiody 
had two sons by Venus, Fear and Terror. — Theog. 933. 

§ Otiis and Ephialtes. These were the sons of Aideus by Iphimediay 
who at the a^e of nine vears were nine cubits broad and nine ells high 

U 
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^ Ipliimedia*8 offitpring died : 
" Tityus,* gigantic form, Diana slew, 

" When from her chaste and qniver'd side 
'* Her huntress-bolt th' unconquer d virgin drew ; 
" That wam*d from joys forbidden t men might haste 
'* The practicable blus to taste.** 

STROPHE V. 

Thus they with vague surmise in crowds discoursed 
Listening and whispering ; when in bumish'd car 

Pelias with mules all panting thither forced 
His urgent speed. Astounded from afar 
The stripling's dexter ancle round 
He spied a single sandal :j: bound ; 
Yet with disguised alarm, " Proclaim, 
" Stranger," said he, " thy country's name ; 
" Tell me what matron born on earth 
" From her fair bosom gave thee birth % 

" Let not the loathed lie thy lips disgrace, 

" But meet my just demand, and frankly tell thy race." 

ANTISTBOPHE V. 



Him with undaunted Virtue's accents mild 

Answer'd the youtli, " From Chiron's school I come ; 
" The Centam-'s daughters nursed me from a child, 
" And good Chariclo § made her cave my home. 
" Now, when by their kind care sustain'd 
" My strength its twentieth year has gain'd, 

They manacled Mars, and imprisoned him in a brazen dungeon for 
thirteen months ; and, in order to attack the gods, they piled Mount 
Osaa upon Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa (an enterprise ascribed by 
Virgil to the sons of the Earth — Geo. i. 280), but were killed in their 
youth by Apollo (7Z. v. 385 ; Odyss. xi. 307), or, according to the 
•Scholiast, through the contrivance of Diana in the island of Naxoa, 
one of the Cyclades in the ^gean sea. 

* Tityibs. He was destroyed by Diana for attempting the chastity 
of Latona. 

f Joys forbidden. See Nem. ode xi. ep. iii., where a similar senti- 
ment is forcibly expressed. 

X Jason is said to have lost the other slipper in crossing the river 
Anaurus, near lolcus. — ApoU. JRhod. lib. i. L 9. 

§ Chariclo, the wife of Chiron. 



\ 
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" For no foul deed, no phrase unchaste 
" From that sage intercourse displaced, 
" My home I visit, to require , 

'^ The abdent honours of my sire ; 
** Which erst to ruling ^olus* and hLs heirs 
" Jove in his bounty gave, and now th* Usurper wears. 

EPODE V. 

" He by perverse ambition stung 
" The traitor Pelias, as 'tis said, 

" Their sceptre from my parents wrung, 

" Which they by right with justice sway*d. 
" They on my birth's eventful day 
" Dreading that lawless ruler, in dismay 

" My death pretended, and prepared 
" Domestic semblance of sepulchral rite ; 

" And female moans and sighs were heard : 
" Me swathed in pui-ple, to the secret night 
** Trusting their silent path, in Chiron's care 
" They placed, the nurturer of their heir. 

STROPHE VL 

" Such is my tale — Good people, tell me true — 

" My fathers rode the milk-white steed t — ^where stand 

" Their stately towers ? — 'tis -^son's son ye view ; 
" I come no alien to a stranger's land : 
" My godlike host, the centaur Seer, 
" The name of Jason bade me bear." 
Thus spake the youth : his father's glance 
Discern'd far off the son's advance, 
And the big tears of ecstasy 
Came bubbling from his aged eye. 

So swell'd his bursting heart with joy to find 

His lost illustrious boy the comeliest of mankind. 

* jEoluSf the fikther of Cretheus, who was the fether of ^son, the 
father of Jason^ who therefore was heir to ^olus afber ^son's death, 
and of course entitled to the throne, which Pelias had usurped. 

f The milk-white steed. White horses were the accompaniments of 
pre-eminence, and were therefore used on triumphal occasions by the 
Komans ; as white asses belonged to persons in great authority among 
the Jews ; e. g. " Speak ye that ride on white asses \ ye that sit in 
judgment." — Judges v. 10. 

u2 
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ANTISTROPHE VI. 

Thither m haste, allured by Jason's £ame, 

His reverend uncles, from the neighbouring bowers 

By Hypereia's fountain, Pheres* came, 

Came Amythabn from Messen^'s towers. 
Admetus and Melampus too 
To greet their glorious kinsman flew. 
With welcome warm and sumptuous feasts 
Jason regaled his honoured guests, 
And freely without change or check 
Threw loose the reins on Pleasure's neck : 

Five days and nights in sympathy of soul 

Pluck'd they the laughing flowers, that crown the social bowl, 

EPODE VI. 

On the sixth mom his plan proposed. 

Its cause, importance, means, and bent 

To all his kin the youth disclosed. 

Forthwith they sallied from their tent, 
In haste for Pelias' mansion bore, , 

And now already stood within the door. 

The sofb-halr'd Tyro's t artful son 
Spontaneous rose to meet the martial throng ; 

When with mild air and soothing tone. 
Dropping sweet words that melted from his tongue, 
Jason the conference raised on Wisdom's base : 
" Hear thou, Petraean Neptune's race, J 

* Pheres and Amython, or Amythaon, were sons of Cretheua and 
younger brothers of ^Sjson, Jason's fiither, by Tyro the daughter of 
Salmoneus, who, before her marriage with Cretheus, had by Neptune 
Pelias and Neleus. Admetus was the son of Pheres and Melampus of 
Amython, both consequently Jason's cousins. Pheres is supposed by 
Apollodorus, lib. i. c. 14, as quoted by Mr. Dodwell, vol. ii. 95, to 
have been the founder of the town of Pherse, now called Belestina, in 
the middle of which (as Mr. Dodwell says) rose the pellucid fountain 
of Hypereia. 

f The 8oft-kair*d Tyro% <fcc. She was the daughter of Salmonens, 
and lingering near the banks of the river Enipeus, of whom she \ras 
enamoured, fell in with Neptune, who, assuming the form of the 
River God, allured her to his arms, and made her the mother of Pelias 
and Neleus. — See Odyss. xi. 234, et aeq. 

X Pctrcean N^tu/ne, so called from Petra, an Hsemonian town in 
Thessaly, where games were celebrated in honour of the god. 
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STROPHE VII. 

." Prone is man's mind from Honour's arduous way 

" To verge into the tempting paths of gain, 
" Rough in th' advance and leading far astray : 
" But thine and mine it must be to restrain 
" Our vrrath, and weave our future weal. 
" I speak to ears, that heed and feeL 
" One parent's womb, thou knowest, of yore 
" Cretheus and bold Salmoneus bore ; 
" And we their grandsons thus look on 
" The glory of the golden Sun. 
" But when affection cools, and hateful ire 
'^ Eankles in kinsmen's hearts, the decent Fates retire. 

AimSTROPHE VII. 

" Oh ! 'tis not seemly thus with lance and shield 
" That thou and I for honours ancestral 

" Base war should wage. Take all my spacious field, 
" My flocks and brindled herds, I cede them all, 
" Which from my sire thy daring stealth 
" Forced and yet feeds, thy pamper'd wealth. 
** I grudge thee not, and view with ease 
" Thy house enhanced with spoils like these. 
" But what I challenge for my own. 
" My sovereign sceptre,* and the throne 

" "Whereon sat ^son, when the law divine 

" His horsemen hosts received, these, Pelias, must be mine : 

EPODE VII. 

" These without conflict from thy hand, 

" Lest ill betide thee, yield us back." 
Thus urged the prince his j4t demand; 
And thus e'en Pelias calmly spake : 
" Thy will be mine : but me the late 
" Remains of life's declining hour await ; 

* My sovereign sceptre, ^schylus hat) a similar expression. — 
lipoQ Toit Tvpavva (XKr^irTpa cvXfiOrjffirai ;—Prom, 786. . 
But who shall rob him of his soyereign sceptre ? 
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" Thy youth now wantons in the bloom : 
" Thou canst appease the subterranean powers ; 

" The soul of Phrixus* firom the tomb 
" Calls me, to bear him from -Petes' towers 
" And seize the ponderous ram's refulgent hide, 
** That saved him from the raging tide, 

STBOPHE YUI. 

" Saved from th' incestuous stepdame's angrier dart. 
" This to mine ear a dream miraculous 

« Hath told : for this have I with anxious heart 
" Castalia's counsels ask'd, that urge me thus 
" Thither with bark and band to speed — 
" Dare thou for me th' adventurous deed, 
" And I will leave thee lord and king : 
" Jove, from whom all our races spring, 
" Be Jove himself t our binding oath, 
" Witness, and warrant of our troth." 

This compact to the chiefs propounded they 

With full consent approved, and parting went their way. 

• The sovl of Phrixus. . Phrixiis, the son of Athamas, being with his 
sister Hellfe, persecuted by his step-mother Ino, and being about to be 
sacrificed by his fother, fled with his sister on a ram with a golden 
fleece, sent to them by Jupiter, to -^etes, the kingof Colchis. Hell^ 
however, fell into the sea, and was drowned, from whence it took the 
name of Hellespont. Phrixus reached Colchis, and married Chalciop^ 
the daughter of -^etes, but was afterwards murdered by the latter, 
who envied him the possession of the golden fleece. To appease the 
soul of Phrixus, Pelias now pretended to Jason, that he was directed 
by the Oracle to make a voyage to Colchis and bring away the soul of 
Phrixus and the golden fleece. The ancients seem to have had some 
notion that the soul was buried with the body. Thus Virgil represents 
JEneas to have deposited in a sepulchre the soul of Polydorus, who 
like Phrixus had been murdered by his host. 

We laid his spirit in the grave. — JSn. iii. 68. 

t Be Jove himself, Ji'C. Jupiter was the god of oaths. In the 
council-room at Olympia there was a statue of him in that character 
called Zti)g 'opKiog, Jupiter Horcius, having the thunder in each hand, 
to denote the vengeance of Heaven against perjury. The competitors 
at the games were all previously sworn before this awful statue to 
do nothing contrary to the laws of the Olympic contests. — Paus, 
Hb. V. c. 24. 
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ANTISTROPHE VIII. 

His heralds loud now Jason bade proclaim 

The perilous enterprise. Three sons of Jove 
Unmatched in combat at that bidding came, 
The fruits of Leda*s, and Alcmena^ love.* 
With these two lofty-crested chie& 
From Pylus' towers and Taenarus' cli£&, 
Enthusiasts of renown, and held 
Men of tried heart in valour's field ; 
Euphemus this, t from Neptune sprung, 
That Pericl3rmenus the strong. 
Illustrious Orpheus J too, the minstrel's sire, 
Apollo's ofi&pring, came, and smote th' inflaming lyre. 



* LedoHi amd Alcmena\ meaning Castor and Pollux, the sona of 
Leda, and Hercules the son of Alcmena, by Jupiter. 

f Euphemus, the son of Neptune. Periclymenus was the son of 
Chloris and Neleus, who was the son of Neptune by Tyro. Thei*e 
were three cities called Pylus, of one only of which the site is now 
known, viz., of that in Messenia, now called Labarino, opposite the 
islands of Sphacteria. — Dodw, Trav. vol. ii. 846. 

X lUustriotbs Orpheus. The Scholiast cites authorities to show that 
Orpheus was the son of Apollo and the muse Calliope, and therefore, 
as this may be the meaning of the text, and it is a more poetical 
genealogy than a descent from JEagrus, king of Thrace, more usually 
given to him, I have translated it accordingly. ApoUonius Bhodius 
also includes Orpheus in the Argonautic expedition (lib. i. 25), and 
appeases a quarrel among the chiefis by the intervention of his melo- 
dious strain ; at the close of which the poet thus beautifully describes 
its effect upon the audience : — 

This said, the minstrel sire 
Stay'd his ambrosial voice and soothing lyre : 
They all with heads outstretch'd, as while he sung. 
Still on the tuneful charm unsated hung 
In silent ecstasy ; still listening round 
Felt the soft rapture, that survived the sound. — B. i. 515. 

This passage has been exquisitely imitated by Milton in the begin- 
ning of the eighth book of Paradise Lost : — 

The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left bis voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still* stood fix'd to him. 
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EPODE VIII. 



Hermes, that waves tlie golden wand,* 
His youthful sons, Echion fair 

And Erytus, with the vent'rous band 

Despatched, the rough exploit to share. 
Down came the youths, that dwelt below 
Pangaeiun's wintry base : t for Boreaa now 

Pleased with such service, king of storms^ 
Sent forth in haste his wondrous progeny 

Zetas and Calais, mortal forms, 
With plume-rough b^ks and purple wings to fly. 
Juno J their hearts with sweet persuasive zeal 
Inspired to bound on Argo's keel, 



STBOPHE IX. 

To court the tempting toil : that none might long 

To waste undanger*d§ on his mother's arm 
Youth without glory ; but his peers among 
Find e en in death th' inestimable charm 
That cheers the close of Valour. Now 
lolcus reached in godlike row 
Stood the choice crew : Jason their look 
Heroic praised, their numbers took. || 



* That loceves the golden wand. — See Odyss, lib. v. 87, where also 
XpvaoppairiQ, the epithet, thus translated, is applied to Mercury. 
With this rod, as Virgil tells us {^n. lib. iv. 242), he conducted the 
souls of men to and sometimes from the shades below. Erytus and 
Echion were the sons of Hermes or Mercury by Antianira. 

i* PangcBum's wintry bate, Pangseum was a mountain in Thrace, 
which the Greeks, it being to the north of them, supposed to be the 
abode of Boreas. 

t Juno. Bentley supposes that Juno patronised this expedition, 
because the ship was cidled Argos from the name of the city, where 
she was so particularly worshipped. Homer says, that she was a 
friend to Jason. — Od. Ub. xii. 72. 

§ To waste undcmgered, die. — See a similar sentiment, Olymp. ode i. 
ep. iii. 

il Their numbers took. This passi^ seems to haye been on Milton's 
mind, when Satan reviewed the evil spirits : — 
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By auguries* watcli'd, by chances cast 
Mopsust assured of heaven, in haste 
The panting band embark'd, and from below 
The lifted anchor hung upon the dancing prow. 

AlfTISTROPHE IX. t 

High on the stem a golden goblet rear'd 

The chief, and to the sire of all the gods, 
The lightning-lanced Jove, his prayer preferr'd ; 

Invoked the powers, that sway the winds and floods, 
The sea's wild ways, the nights forlorn, 
And smiling days, and sweet return. 
Heav'n*s prompt assent in accents loud 
Spake the big thunder from the cloud. 
And playful pour'd in volleys bright 
Its fr^ured beams j: of hannless light. 
Paused those rude heroes, by that gleam divine 
And sound ambiguous awed — Mopsus, that hail'd the sign, 

EPODE IX. 

Cheer'd to their oars the rallied crew, 

And with sweet hopes their hearts inspired : 

At their stout stroke the galley flew ; 

Toss'd from their blades the surge retired. 

He through the armed files 
Darts his ezperieDced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views, their order due, 
Their visages and statures as of gods, 
Their number last he sums. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, &c. — Par. L. b. i. 572. 

* Attffwriea — chcmcea, Ac. Auguries were hints taken from the flight 
of birds, by which the ancient dUvines conceived that the character of 
a future event might be predicted. The divination by the casting 
of chances was called. xXfipofAavrtia, where the chances of a given 
event or undertaking being prosperous or not were collected by the 
divines throwing dice, pebbles, small bits of earth having certain 
characters upon them, &c., into a box, then supplicating the gods to 
direct them, and deciding by their appeanmce or order as they drew or 
threw them out. — PoU. Ant. vol. i. 833. 

f Mop8U8 was not only a prophet, but a hero, and is named by Ovid 
among those who were present at the destruction of the Oalydonian 
Boar. — Met. lib. viii. 360. 

X Fractured heanu, in the original aKriviQ artporrac dvopriyvvfiivat, 
as in Lucretius, lib. ii., Abrupti nubibus ignes. 
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Soon by the breatliing South impell*d 

To Axine's stormy mouth • their course they held ; 

There to the billowy Neptune rear*d 
A sacred shrine t and altar marbled o*er, 

And made their offering from the herd 
Of Thracian bulls, that pastured on the shore ; 
Then, as the danger deepen'd, all adored 
Of ships and seas the mighty lord ; 

STROPHE X. 

So their frail bark the justling rocks j: might shun, 

FrightM collision ! — ^Twain, self-moved, they were, 

Alive, with wild rotation whirling on 

Swift as the roaring winds — In mid career 

* Axine*8 stormy numth. This was the ancient name of the Euxine 
(the former signifying the inhospitable, the Utter the hospitable sea), 
as Ovid tells us : — 

Here on the freezing Euxine*s shore I stay ; 
Azine his name, the wiser ancients s^. 

Tnst, b. iv. El. iv. 66. 

f A tacred shrine. Among the numerous conjectural accounts quoted 
by Dr. Clarke of the origin of the Upbv in the Thracian Bosporus 
(which some consider to haye been the nte of the Temple of Jupiter 
Urius, and which Dionysius of Byzantium alleges to have been a fiuie 
built by Phrixus in his voyage to Colchis), may it not as well be 
supposed to have been the shrine or temple erected to Keptune by the 
Argonauts, preparatory to their entrance into the inhospitable sea ? — 
See CI. Trav. voL i. p. 680, n. 4, 683, n. 5. 

t Thejibstling rocks. These were two rocks called the CyanesB or 
Symplegades, at the entrance from the Bosporus into the Black Sea, 
which were said by the poets to whirl round upon their bases, and to 
crush the vessels that attempted to pass between them. After the 

gassage of the Argonauts, however, they are said above by Pindar to 
ave been fixed for ever ; in which he is confirmed by Theocritus 
{Id. lib. xiii. 24), A poll. Rhod. (lib. ii. 606), and by Ovid {Met. lib. xv. 
339). There were erratic rocks called IlXavicrat irergai, through which 
also, according to Homer {Odyss. lib. xii. 61, 70), and ApoUonius 
Rhodius (lib. iv. 924), Jason passed ; but these appear to have been 
situated in the Mediterranean, which the hero is stated by the latter 
poet to have reached by achieving the geogi'aphical paradox of sailing 
thither from the Black Sea through the Danube and the Po, the 
streams of which he gravely supposes to have been united. The 
interesting and beautifiil account given by him (lib. ii. 551, et seq.) of 
the passage of the Argonauts through the Symplegades is not excelled 
in the whole ran^e of descriptive poetry. 

Milton has fully availed himself of this fearfiil scene to image the 
perils of Satan's passage from the nether world. — See Par. L. 
b. iL 1018. 
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The passing demigods before 

Awe-struck they stopp'd and raged no more. 

"Now, Phasis reach'd, in converse sweet 

The Greeks and dusky Colchians meet : 

-<Eetes* ruled Jhe barbarous land. 

Then first the Cyprian queen, whose hand 
Points the resistless arrow, from above 
Her mystic lynxf brought, the maddening Bird of Love, 

ANTISTROPHE X. 

Fast in his quadri-radiate circlet bound, 

Charm of mankind : and incantations strange 

^son*s sage son she taught, and spells profoimd ; 
Spells, that Medea's filial faith might change, 
And for fair Greece her feverish heart 
Seduce from that wild beach to part. 
Touch'd by Persuasion's gentle goad, J 
All her sire's arts and toils she show'd : 
Sofb oils and antidotes § she gave 
Her Jason's beauteous form to save j 

* jEeteSf the father of Medea, the brother of Girob and the son of 
"BXioQ, the Sun, and Perseis the daughter of Oceanus. — Odyts. x. 136 ; 
ffes. Theog, 966. 

+ lyitx. It is not easy to conceive whether this is a bird by some 
means fixed in a small hoop or ring, or merely a toy of that form and 
description. It is used here to denote some implement of allurement, 
by which the enchantress was enabled, with the assistance of prayers 
and incantations, to inflame and pervert the affections of the devoted 
object. The Scholiast on this passage describes the lynx as a haiiy 
bird with a long neck and tongue, and possessing the faculty of 
rotating its head and neck, and adds that the female professors of 
amatory witchcraft tie it to a wheel like Ixion, and whirl it round as ui 
accompaniment to their incantations ; and that Venus brought it down 
from heaven, as Pindar tells us. The Scholiast on the Kemean 
ode iv. 1. 5Qy where this word again occurs, tell us that lynx was held 
by some to have been the daughter of Echo, by others of Peitho (Persua* 
sion), and that Juno turned her into a bird for having drugged Jupiter 
to the love of lo. The mention of Peitho a few lines below might lead 
us to suppose that this latter story was familiar to our poet. 

X Persuasion* 8 gentU goad, ficuTTtyi HuBovq. UtiQia, Persuasion, 
Suadela, was a goddess in tiie Greek Pantheon. We find her grouped 
sometimes with the Graces, but more usually with Yenus, who is often 
attended by the Graces ; Hesiod makes her assist the lattei'in decorating 
the person of Pandora. — -'Epya Kal *'Hfi, 73. 

§ Antidotes, avrirofjia in the original, from TSfivia, to cut ; cut herbs 
being the early medicines. Hence the phrase ivTEfivmv aKoq^ prepa- 
ring a remedy. — jEsch. Ag, 10, and Bhmf. (Hots, 
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Till all prepared to Hymen's sweet control 
Their mutual loves they pledged and mingled soul with 
souL 

EPODE X 

But when .<^tes full in sight • 

TTia adamantine plough produced 

TTia furious bulls, whose nostrils bright 
Flames of consuming fire dif^sed, 
Battering the ground with brazen tread ; 
These single-handed to their yokes he led ; 

And steadfast drove his furrow'd line 
Straight through the smoking glebe, severing in twuin 

An acre's breadth * Earth's sturdy spine. 
" Let him that ruled your vessel o'er the main 
" Do me this deed," the vaunting chieftain cries, 
" And be th' immortal Felt his prize, 

STROPHE XI. 

" His the rich fleece, that glows with flakes of gold." 
Ofl^ at that challenge roused, his safiron vest 

Flung Jason, and in Love's assurance bold 

Closed on the task : charmed by his bride's behest 
Singed not his frame the raging fire. 
Forward he drags the team and tire ; 
Their necks in close constraint he joins, t 
Stirs with sharp goad their struggling loins, 
And with stout arm and manly grace 
Works out with ease th' appointed space. 

In speechless pang, yet muttering at the sight. 

Aghast ^etes stood and marvell'd at his might. J 

* An aer^s breadth, — Spyvictv in the original, which some translate a 
fathom's depth ; hut the depth to which he ploughed, though it might 
show the strength of the bulls, was no proof of the power of .^Jetes, 
which was efiFectually tried by his ruling those animals and enduring the 
fire, which they breathed, while he was ploughing an acre of ground. 

f In close constramt he joins, in the original ^soig avdyxaQ ivreffi, 
not easy to be literally translated; but imitated by ^s^ylus, irti 
B* 'AvdyKTic iSv "KBTradvov {Ag. 211), — " Bitt when he Jiad put on iU 
harness of Necessity." 

X MarvelTd ai his might. So ApoUonius Khodius : — 

Qavfiatrs d' AiijrtiQ cBkvoQ 'Avspo^. — Uh, iii. 1313* 
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AKTISTROPHE XL 

Forth to their gallant chief th' heroic throng 

Stretch'd their glad hands, crown'd him with chaplets 
green, 

And gratulations pour'd from every tongue. — 

Now to the secret haunt, where hung unseen 

The glittering skin by Phrixus spread, 

Sol's wondrous son the strangers led ; 

"Not ween'd that mortal enterprise 

Could from that toil triumphant rise. 

Deep in a dark defile it lay : 

A ravening dragon* watch'd the way, 

In bulk like some huge galley, thick and long. 

With ir'n compact, and work'd by fifty rowmen strong. 

EPODE XL 

But the time urges, and Were long 
The vulgar tedious path to tread ; 

I know the readier route of song ; 

And Wisdom follows where I lead. 
Arcesilas, by art beguiled 
The blue-eyed motley serpent Jason foil'd ; 

With stoFn Medea, Pelias* bane, 
The boisterous Ocean cross'd, and Eed-sea flood 

To shores, where now th' heroic train 
'Mong Lemnian wives,t stain'd with their husbands' blood, 
Vied for the n^antle prize in naked grace. 
And clasp'd them in their warm embrace. 

* A ravening dragoriy thus alluded to by Juvenal : — 

Hesperidum serpens, aut Ponticus. — Sat. xiv. 114. 

See also Ovid's narrative of this adventure. Met, lib. vii. 100, et seq, 

f Zemnicm wives. These ladies are said to have murdered all the men 
in their island, except Thoas, the &ther of their queen Hypsipyl^, in 
revenge for their infidelity. The Argonauts, according to Pindar, touch- 
ing there on their return from Colchis, at the time when she was 
solemnising, with games, at which a mantle was the prize, the funeral 
of Thoas, &e widows availed themselves of this occasion to continue the 
population of their island. Homer mentions a son of Jason, by Hyp- 
sipylb, called Euneils, who sent a large supply of wine to Agamemnon 
during the Trojan war. — II. vii. 467. The landing of the Argonnuts at 
Lemnos is also described by Statins, ITidt, lib. v. 835, ei »eq. 
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STROPHE XIL 

On that famed day or night, by Fate's decree 
*Mong tribes barbarian on a distant strand 

Dawn'd the first beam of thy great destiny. 

There first the race that shall for ages stand, 
Of proud Euphemus* hail'd the day. 
With Spartan dames and customs they 
Mingling and swarming forth erewhHe 
Peopled Callista's beauteous isle : f 
From whence thy sires o*er Libya's waste 
Honour'd as gods Apollo placed, 

And gave with counsels just and laws unknown 

Cyrend's realms to rule, and grace her golden throne. 

ANTISTBOPHE XII. 

Use now the wit of CEdipus profound — J 

If one with sharpened axe and reckless stroke 

Lops as he lists the sightly branches round 

And shames the honours of the spreading oak : 
Though fruit thereon no longer glows, 
Still her proud bulk and strength she shows, 
What time in winter's hoiu: of need 
The crackling hearth her fragments feed • 
Or stretch'd along § the lengthening row 
Of stateliest columns rear'd below 

* Eitphemns. See above, strophe ill. and notes, 

t Callista's heawteovs isle. This was the ancient name of Thera before 
the Spartan colony settled there under the command of Therus (the 
uncle of the two first Spartan kings, Eurysthenes and Procles) from 
whom the island took the latter appellation. For the founding of Cy- 
rend by Battus, the ancestor of Arcesilaus, see above, strophe i. and 
notes, 

X Of (Edipus profound. CEdipus, as is well known, was said to have 
solved the celebrated riddle of the Sphinx. The poet, therefcwe being 
about to address Arcesilaus figuratively in favour of one Damophilus 
(who had been banished from Cyrend for his share in a sedition a^inst 
the government, and during his residence at Thebes had obtainSl the 
friendship of Pindar), says to the monarch, "Now use the wit of CEdi- 
pus," *. e, now solve me this riddle. He then, by a sort of parable, 
compares Damophilus to an oak, of which the reader will of course see 
the application. 

§ Or stretch'd along, d:c., i. e. the oak becomes the architrave of some 
distant palace ; as Damophilus, forced from Cyrend, becomes at Thebes 
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Some stranger's pressmg palace she sustams 

With firm unfailing trunk, forced from th* unshelter'd plains. 

EPODE XII. 

Thou art the leech, the times require, 

And Psean* speeds thy skill profound ; 

With lenient hand, relenting sire, 

Soften and heal thy subjects' wound. 
The worst, the weakest t from its base 
A state with ease may shake ; but to replace 

Th' accomplished pile is power indeed, 
Unless some guardian spirit in his love 

Seke the loose helm, the leaders lead. 
For thee that grace the favouring Fates have wove. 
Oh ! dare then for thy loved Gyrene's weal 
Strain all thy strength, use all thy zeaL 

STROPHE XIII. 

A goodly messenger,^ as Homer sings 

(Heed thou the tuneful sage), acceptance gives 

And estimation to the charge he brings. 

So from her virtuous theme the Muse derives 

a person of consideration, and proves his importance prior to his 
banishment. 

* And Pcecm, Apollo, the god of medicine, the patron of Cyren^ (see 
Pythian Odes, v. ix.) and of the games, at which Arcesilaus had won 
the prize for which this ode was written ; he, therefore, says the poet, 
seconds thy skill, that is, has supplied me with the opportunity of soli- 
citing thee to heal the wounds of Damophilus, by recalling him, and 
honour thee in doing it. 

f The worst, the weakest, Ac. Mr. Burke has adopted this admirable 
remark, perhaps unconsciously, and amplified it in his way. ** But is it 
in destroying and puUing down that skill is displayed ? your mob can do 
this as well, at least, as your assemblies. The shallowest understanding, 
the rudest hand is more than equal to that task Rage and phrenzy will 
pull down more in half an hour than prudence, deUberation, and fore- 
sight can build in an hundred years." — Jleflections on tJte Jtevolution in 
France, Burke's Works, vol. v. p. 303. 

X A goodly messenger, d:c. The Scholiast quotes the following line, as 
that to which Pindar alludes ; it does not appear to me quite to corre- 
spond with the description of it in the text, but I have searched in vain 
for one more apposite. 

*¥.(xB\bv Kai rb rkrvKrai^ or ayyiKoQ aitrtfia flSy. — II. XV. 207. 

lis well when messengers wise counsels hold. 
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Honour and grace. Tli* illustrious house* 

Of Battus, all thy realm allows 

Damophilus unmatch'd in truth, 

Generous and just ; 'mong boys a youth, 

In counsel provident and sage 

As one that boasts a century's age. 
He of its sparkling jest the slanderous tongue 
Bereaves : with honest hate he meets th' oppressor's wrong. 

Ain^STROPHB XIII. 

Thus with the wise and good no strife hath he, 

Ardent and urgent of his upright plan ; 
For well he knows, that Opportunity 

(Which he observes, not serves) rests not with man 
A moment's pause. 'Tis bitterest pain 
To know, yet need, and crave in vain 
The sweets that friends and freedom give : 
Thus doth this suffering Atlas t strive. 



* House of Batttit, the royal &mily of Arcesilaus, descended from 
Battus. — See above, epode iii. 

f AUas, said to have been a king of Mauritania, the son of lapetus 
and one of the Titans, who made war against Jupiter, by whom they 
were confined in Tartarus, but afberwards, as some say, released. He 
was skilful in astronomy, and therefore fabulously said to have sustained 
the heavens. In this passage Pindar compares Damophilus, standing up 
under the pressure of his soVereign's resentment, to Atlas supporting the 
heavens : and the critical reader will observe with how much brevity 
and effect he has contrived to weave the sentiment and the simile toge- 
ther, so that by uniting them in one sentence and making them par- 
takers in the meaning of the same verb, the resembUuQce is both 
strengthened and demonstrated. A similar instance of this mode of 
illustration occurs in the beginning of the sixth Olympic ode : — 

Pillars of gold our portal to sustain, 
As for some proud and princely place. 

We'll rear : the founder of the strain 
With &,r-refulgent front his opening work should grace. 

Horace has followed him in many instances, particularly in his Satires 
and Epistles, lib. i. sat. 2; Ars Poet. Shakspeare has discovered or 
improved upon the same poetical beauty in innumerable instances ; for 
example : — 

Sweet are the uses of Adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. — As Ton Like It, 
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From wealth and kin and country driven, * 
Against thy weight, his pressing heaven. 
Yet Jove the Titans loosed, and when the gale 
Vexes the deep no more, we furl the useless sail. 

EPODE XIII. 

Worn out with lingering ills, his prayer 
Is still to greet his native plain. 

By Gyre's fount* the feast to share 
And yield to youth his soul again. 
There rank'd among the minstrel choir 
To touch with gifted hand the bumish'd lyre, 

Warbling in peace his harmless lay. 
Nor offering to his foes nor suffering wrong. 

Oh ! that his lips had power to say 
What recent fountains of ambrosial song 
Flowing for great Arcesilas he found, 
Illustrious guest on Theban ground. 

That strain again ; it had a dying fall, 
O it came o'er my ear, like the sweet Sonth^ 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours. — Twdftk Night, 

She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. — Idem. 

She pined in thought. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like Patience on a monument. 
Smiling at Grief. — Idem, 

This figure is used also by Milton, but not so often in the Paradise Lost 
as in Comus, where he follows more the manner of Shakspeare ; for 
example — 

The sea-girt isles 

That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep. — Comut, 

* Cyrils fwmJt, The fountain of Cyrfe at Cyrend was sacred to Apollo, 
whose Cameian ceremonies were celebrated there. 
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ODE V. 

TO ARCESILAUS THE CYREN^AN, 

Vidar in the Chariot-Bace.* 

STROPHE I. 

Wealth is wide-extended power, 

Whene'er with genuine worth combined 
Man leads it forth in Fortune's favouiing hour 
And friendships throng behind. 
Thee, heav'n-enhanced Arcesilas, 

These gifts through all thy glorious days 
From life's first step, by Castor's t grace, 
Have bless'd ; who now with Pythian bays 
Given fi^rn his golden car thy brows hath crown'd : 
'Twas he the threatening storm allay'd 
That shook thy prosperous house and spread 
The cheering calm, that brightens round. 

AimSTROPHE I. 

Wisdom still with temperate hand 

Improves the boon by Heaven bestow'd ; 

And thee, that walk'st with Justice through the land, 
A thousand blessings crowd. 



* This ode is written to the same Arcesilaus, king of Cycenh, with 
the preceding ode, in honour of his victory in the chariot-race, won in 
the thirty-first Pythiad ; but whether it was the same victory, or another, 
is not known. 

f CagUyr; he is here mentioned on account of his delight in the 
management of horses, as we learn from Horace, and in the Games, as 
the third Olympic ode (imtistro. iii.) informs us ; to which may be 
added his influence in allaying the tempests (Hor. lib. 1. ode xii.), heie 
figuratively applied to the civil commotions at Cyrenfe, which Arcesi- 
laus had suppressed, and to'^is succeeding triumphs in the Pythian 
Games, recorded in these odes. 
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First as thou art the sceptred lord 

Of mighty reabns, and bear*st combined 
By Nature for that proud reward, 
The ruler's eye, the sage's mind : 
Next as thy coursers from the Pythian plain 
Have bom the glorious prize away, 
While Phoebus gives thee to display 
Th' exulting pomp and choral strain. 

EPODE 1. 

O cease not, while the song, that swells thy fame, 
Sounds through Gyrene's echoing towers, 
Where Venus spreads* her sweetest bowers^ 

God the great cause of all things to proclaim. 

First of thy peers be great Carrhotust styled ; 
He brought not to th' applauding plain, 
Where Battus' J just descendants reign, 

Excuse, repentant Epimethes' child ; § 
But foremost in the chariot-course 
By pleased Castalia's sacred source 

Th' accepted stranger pass'd, and round 

Thy kingly locks his wreath of glory bound. 

STKOPHE II. 

Twelve times rotmd the measured bourn 

With heel umnatch'd, uninjured rein, 
Flew the swift steeds, nor tire nor trapping torn — 

Lo ! where by Delphi's fane 

* WhereVenm spreads. Cyrenb is called in the original yXvKiv kolttov 

AippodiTag, the sweet garden of Venus, as in the ninth Pythian ode 

/ii^C iKoxov KOLiroVf the pre-eminent garden of Jupiter, a term in both 

instances intended to denote its beauty and fertility, and in the latter its 

dependence on Jupiter, the god of Libya. 

f CarrhotuSf the charioteer, who won the race for AroesiUus, was 
also his wife's brother, and according to Theotimus quoted by the 
Scholiast, the leader of his armies. 

X Where BcUtvs, <fcc. ; that is, to Cyrenfe. — See Pythian ode iv. stro. i. 

§ BpimetJies* child. Epimethes was the person who accepted Pan- 
dora from Jupiter, contrary to the counsel of his brother Prometheus, 
who advised him to reject a present, which brought evil into the world. 
Our poet has in this little allegory represented Trpo^afftg, i. e. the excuse 
made by a defeated competitor, as the daughter of this repentant 
Epimethes. — See ffes. "Epy* **»* '^t^' 85. 

x2 
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Hangs the fair chariot* (sound and bright 

As from the sculptor's hand it wheel'd ^ 

Beneath the steep Crisaean height t 
To th' hollow plain and sacred field), 
Slung from the cypress beam, the God beside ; 
Where by the Cretan archers' hands 
Hewn from one trunk his statue stands^ 
The rich Parnassian temple's pride. 

AiniSTBOPHE n. 

Him with grateful heart we praise, 

Whose deeds exalt his country's king : 
On thee, Alexibiades,J their rays 
The bright-hair'd Graces fling ; 
Blest in the minstrel's mindful strain. 
Thy rare exploit's reward, to live : 
Twice twenty chariots strew'd the plain, 
Thy wheels ungrazed, thy steeds survive : 
Skill hath no place but in the brave man's breast ; 
Now from the glorious games once more 
His Libyan plains, his native shore, 
The youth's triumphant steps have press'd. 

EPODE II. 

Thus labour still, man's painfiil part, remains. 
Yet mark ! the same propitious Power 
(The stranger's light, the nation's tower) 

That beam'd on ancient Battus, still sustains 



* Hangi the fair ckariotf Ac. Heype sayu, that it was usual to 
dedicate the victorious chariot in the I>elphic temple ; probably, how- 
ever, not in the great temple itself, but in some adjoining consecrated 
place, containing a cypress beam for the purpose, and the wooden statue 
of Apollo given by the Cretans. 

+ OriBeecm height. Crissa, as connected with Pytho or Delphi, is 
mentioned by Homer : — Kpicrcrav re ^aOlij)/. — Jl. ii. 620. There is now 
a village called Crissa, or Crisso, about three miles from Delphi, towards 
the sea, surrounded with lofty eminences, and abounding with fragments 
of marble, and other remains of antiquity, which Dr. Clarke (with much 
probability, as it seems to me) supposes to be the site of Crissa (voL iv. 
176), between which and the sea, that is, in the vale or hollow plain, 
KoikoKtSov vairoQf was the Hippodrome. 

X AUxibiade»f Carrhotus, the son of Ale:](ibius. 
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The tlirone he stablish'd, and with gifts profuse 

Blesses his people. Him, 'tis said, 

The stately lions* roaring fled : 
His alien speech their awe-struck ire subdues. 

Phoebus himself that led the way, 

Gave their fierce natures to dismay ; 
That no rude chance might stay Cyrenl's lord 
In his great course, or thwart th* unerring word.t 

STROPHE III. 

Phoebus dire disease's cure 

To seers and sapient matrons shows : 
He gave the lyre, and on his favourites pure 
Th' inspiring Muse bestows 
(The Muse, that wins from ruthless war 

The soften'd soul to love and peace) ; 
He rules the shrine oracular ; 

Where wam'd by him th' Herculean race J 
Sought with th' ^gimians on Laconian ground, 
In Pyle and Argos their abode. 
The praise, from Sparta's deeds that flow'd, 
Be mine in partial strain to sound. 



* The stately lions. Pausamsa inverts this anecdote ; for he tells us 
in veracious prose, that Battus was so alarmed at the sight of a lion in 
the deserts of Cyrenb, that the impediment in his speech was instantly 
succeeded by a distinct and loud articulation. — Lib. x. c. 15. 

+ Th,' unerring word, the answer of the Delphic Oracle, which had 
destined Battus to the kingdom of Cyrenfe. — See Pyth, ode iv. 
antistr. iii. 

X Th* Herculean race. The Heraclidse, or descendants of Hercule^ 
who having been driven out of the Peloponnese, and settled near Mount 
Pindus with the Dorians, under ^gimius, afterwai'ds by the direction 
of the Delphic Oracle, and assisted by the ^geidse, a tribe of Thebans^ 
returned and settled in Pylus, Argus, and Lacedsemon ; from, whence 
they colonised Thera; from whence Battus colonised Oyrend. Pindar 
being probably of that tribe calls the ^Sgeidse, his fathers, and considers 
himself connected with the glory of the Spartans. — See Isikm. ode vii. 
epode i. 
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ANTISTROPHE UI. 

Spartans bom my favour'd sires 

From j^geua sprung to Thera came : 
Fate led them to the land,* whose sacred fires 
With many a victim iiame. 
Thence, Phoebus, thy Carneian rites t 
To proud Gyrene's mount we bore, 
Still hallowing as the feast invites. 

Her fair-bmlt fanes and echoing shore. 
Thither Antenor's sons, J Troy's brave remains, 
By hostile flames in ruin laid, 
With Helen's Grecian wanderers fled, 
And left their sons th' adopted plains. 

EPODE in. 

There dwelt that race of warlike charioteers. 

To whose heroic shades the band. 

That lead by Battus rules the land. 
Still slays the sacrifice, the altar rears ; 

* Fate led them to the land, dkc. This is supposed to be a corrupt pas- 
sage, Damm substituting ig epav, ad terram, for ipavov, epulum, a feast ; 
the latter word does not so well suit the remainder of the sentence, yet 
joined with the epithet iroXvOvrov, signifying at which there were many 
aacrifices, it is in some degree supported by Oallimachus, who calls it 

An annual festival 
At which unnumber'd bulls, thy yictims, fiill. — Hymn, ApoU. 79, 

I have translated the words, however, as given by Damm, supposing 
the land where there were many sacrifices to have been Thera, from 
whence they carried the same ceremonies to Cyrenfe. 

f Thy Carneian rites. It is said among other accounts, which wiU be 
found in the Scholiast on Theocritus, Idyl. v. 1. 83, that the Carneian 
rites sacred to Apollo, take their name from one Carno, a prophet or 
priest, who accompanied the Heraclidse to Sparta, &c., and was slain by 
one of them ; in consequence whereof they were visited with a pestilence, 
to remove which the Delphic Oracle directed them to institute the Car- 
neian rites in honour of Apollo. These rites appear from Callimachus 
to have been observed with great solemnity (the fire on the altar being 
kept perpetually burning), and lasted nine days ; during which the per- 
sons concerned in them lived in a state of military discipline, under the 
rule of a rigorous commander. — See Paus. lib. iii. c. 13, and Pott. Antiq. 
voL i. 408. 

t Antenor*8 8ons. Antenorwas a Trojan, whose sons, after the taking 
of Troy, mingled with the Greeks, who accompanied Helen, and settled 
at Cyrend. 



\ 
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Battus, whose winged galleys through the brine 

Oped their deep passage. For the gods 

High groves* he raised, their dark abodes : 
He the Scyrotant to Apollo's shrine, 

Where the full pomp with prancing steed 

Imploring blessings might proceed, 
His spacious causeway plann'd. The Forum nigh 
Aloof the vulgar tombs his reliques lie. 

STROPHE rv. 

Blest his mortal part he bore ; 

In death a hero's rites he knows : 
Their sacred kings far off, the walls before, 
In humbler rest repose. 
Still in the shades beyond the grave 
Our liquid lays their spirits hear. 
Shedding soft dews and streams that lave 
The living flower their virtues bear ; 
Lays, that with them Arcesilas record 

Their glorious son ; whose choral train J 
Now sing for him in sounding strain 
Phoebus who waves the flaming sword, 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 

Him, who sends from Pytho's hills 

The graceful song, that far o'erbuys 
The cost of conquest, to the prince § that fills 

The praises of the wise. 

* High ffrovet, i&c., aXtrea fiii^^ova ; an expreesion which perhaps may 
mean temjpies, particiilarly with the verb Krhtv. — Pott. AfUiq. vol. i. 197. 
So Callimachns seems to have construed the word, where he says of 
Battus (called also Aristoteles), Aci/iie ^e rot fxaXa KaXbv dvcLKropov, he 
built thee a beautiful temple. — Hym/n. ApoU, 77. 

f ITie Sq/rotcm. The Scholiast states this to be the name of the great 
causeway, that led to the temple of Apollo, at Cyren^, and seems to 
think that the term signified a pavement in the dialect of the Cyrenaeans. 
There was a sacred way from Olympia to Elis, probably of the same 
description, Pausanias calling it indiada, the word used here by Pindar, 
signifying a plain and levelled road. — Lib. v. c. 16. 

$ Whose choral train, meaning the choir by whom this ode was to be 
perfonned. 

% To the prince, Jec, meaning Arcesilas, with whose panegyric ho 
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Tis but the general tale : in wit, 

In words, with age his youth may vie ; 
Bold as the Sovereign bird, whose might 
With wings expanded awes the sky. 
His strength in contest, like the tower in war : 
A child the Muses' haunts he knew, 
Still on their pinion soars : and who 
ShaU guide with him the glowing carl 

EPODE IV. 

All the domestic paths that lead to fame. 

His enterprising steps have tried ; 

And well th' approving gods supplied 
His purposes with power. Through life the same 
Grant him, in act resolved, in coimsel sage, 

Blest sons of Saturn, long to know ; 

Nor let th' autumnal tempest blow 
To blast the ripe abundance of his age : 

Jove, whose high will exalts and moves 

The destiny of those he loves, 
Vouchsafe the sons of Battus to obtain 
like wreaths of glory from th' Olympian plain. 
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ODE VL 

TO XENOCRATES* OP AGMGENTUM, 

Victor in the Chariot^cux. 



STROPHE I. 

O LISTEN, while we till the flowery field. 

Where soft-eyed Venus and the Graces t reign, 

Hastening with duteous step our vows to yield 

Within Earth's murmuring nave J and central fane : 
Where for th' Emmenian tribe § renown'd, 

And watery Agrigent, and great 
Xenocrates with Pythian conquest crown'd, 
Apollo's proud retreat 

Enshrines, its golden stores among. 

The treasure || of our rich triumphal song. 

ANTISTEOPHE I. 

Song, that nor wintry shower If nor driving hail. 
Keen squadrons of the pitiless thunder-cloud, 

Nor weltering sands shall beat, nor sweeping gale 
Sink in the caverns of th' all-whelming flood : 

* Xenocrates, the brother of Theron, to whom the second Olympic 
ode is addressed, and the father of Thrasybulus, an accomplished youth, 
to whom Pindar appears to have been particularly attached. — See Isthm. 
ode ii. This victory, as the Scholiast tells us, was obtained in the 24th 
Pythiad. 

t Ventta cmd the Graces. In the same manner he speaks of lyric 
poetry as being Xapirutv icaTTov, the garden of the Graces {Olymp. ode 
ix. ep. i.), and of Cyrenfe, as being Kairov 'A^/oo^iraf, the garden of 
Venus {Pytk. ode v. ep. i.). 

X Murmuring nave, <bc. Meaning Delphi and its temple. — See Pyth. 
ode iv. stro. iv. and note. 

§ Bmmenicm tribe. The tribe of the Emmenidse, at Agrigentum, t6 
which Theron's &mily belonged. — See Olymp. ode iii. antist. iii. and 
note. 

II The treasure. There were treasures at Delphi, as well as at Olym- 
pia, in which the offerings to Apollo were deposited (Pans. lib. vi. c. 19) : 
to these our poet likens his poetical encomium. 

^ Song, that nor tointry shower, dec. The classical reader will here see 
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But with £iir front, that courts the day, 

Thine and thy sire's * commingled praise, 
Wherewith the world rings loudly, shall display, 
And tell in glory's lays 
How bravely, Thrasybule, ye won 
In Crisa's echoing valet the chariot-crown. 

STROPHE II. 

There, while thine hand thy father's fame sustain'd. 

Well didst thou keep the precept, which of old 
Far from paternal care Pelides J gain'd 

From Wisdom's lips in Chiron's mountain-hold ; 

" Before all powers to fear and love 

" The god that wields the lightning's fire, 

" The deep-mouth'd thunder's lord, Satumian Jove ; 
" Next, to thy reverend sire, 
" Through all his life's appointed day, 
" With her that gave thee thine, like honours pay." 

AITTISTROPHE II. 

Warm'd with such thoughts Antilochus the brave 
Single withstood the furious Memnon's force 

Back'd by his ^thiop host, and nobly gave 

Himself to save his sire ; whose fainting horse 



the spirited original, from which Ovid borrowed the conclusion of his 
Metamorphosis, and Horace the thirtieth ode of the third book^ at the 
end of which he ghmces at our poet. 

£t mihi Delphicd 
Lauro dnge volens, Melpomen^, comam. 

* Thine and thy sire's, dkc. It seems from hence that Thrasybulus 
either superintended the preparations for the race, or acted as the 
charioteer. The Scholiast says that Nicomachus was the charioteer, and 
refers to the second Isthmian ode, where that name appears. But that 
arduous office might have been performed by the latter, at the IsthmiaD, 
and the former at the Pythian Games. 

+ Ovisacs echoing vale, Kpiffaiaimv iv Trrvxalc- This is an additional 
proof to those given in the note on Pythian ode v. stro. ii., that the 
Hippodrome was situated in the hollow plain to the south of Grisa.— 
See also Ifomer*8 Hymn to ApoU. 

t PeUdes, Achilles^ the son of Peleus, who was educated by Chiion. 
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Paris* with many a shaft had maim*d, 

And check'd his chariot's fierce career : 
Whereat his ponderous lance the chieftain aim*d 
Full at the Fylian seer : 
Moved at the danger, not appall'd, 
" Help, help, my son," the weak old warrior call'd. 

STROPHE III. 

That voice omheeded fell not to the ground ; 

Firm stood the godlike youth, and with his own 
Ranaom'd his fether's life. Thenceforth renown'd 

'Mong youths of earlier times he shines alone. 

All hearts his generous virtues move ; 

All tongues th' egregious deed extolled. 

And crown'd it with the palm of filial love. 
Such things were fiime of old : 
Of all the living, Thrasybule 
Most shapes his progress by his fiLther*s rule, 

ANnSTROPHB III. 

Nor shines not by his glorious uncle's t side. 

Wisely his wealth he uses ; nurses well 
Youth's flower, nor shrunk with vice nor flush'd with pride. 

Gathering fresh wisdom in the Muses' delL 

Thee, founder of the equestrian race, 

Neptune, that shakest the billowy strand, 

Thee and thy toils his fond pursuits embrace : 
Yet with the social band 
In converse mingling, sweet is he 
As the stored cell-work of the mounts bee. 

* Paris, Ac. This story of Antilochus is not related in Homer. He 
mentions (77. viii. 80) the circumstance of Nestor's horse being wounded 
by the darts of Paris, when Diomede gallantly interfered, and took the 
old warrior into his chariot. But Homer does not mention the attack 
of Memnon upon Nestor, nor the generous sacrifice of Antilochus : 
although he tells us that the latter was slain by Memnon. — Odya. iv. 188. 

t HU glorious tmcle*8, Theron, the brother of Xenocrates, &ther to 
Thrasybulus. The glories of Theron will appear in the second and third 
Olympic odes. 
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ODE VII. 
TO MEGACI4ES THE ATHENIAl^r, 

Victor in the Race of Chariots dratvn hy Fcmr horses* 

STBOPHE. 

Take, Minstrel, when thy glowing lyre displays 
Th* equestrian triumphs of Alcmseon'sf race, 
Great Athens J for thy theme, the proudest base 
Whereon the structure of thy strain to raise. 
What coimtry's native can we name 

Sprung from what nobler house, th' applause of Greece to 
claim 9 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Through all our streets the talk, the general tale 
Dwells on Erechtheus' people ; § by whose hands | 
Rear'd on thy Pythian rocks, Apollo, stands 
Yon gorgeous temple. Thither borne I hail 
From Isthmus five, from Cirrha twain. 
And one distinguish'd wreath from Jove's Olympian plain, 



* This victory was obtained in the twenty-eighth Pythiad, or thini 
year of the seventy-sixth Olympiad. 

f AlcnuBon'8 race. Alcmseon was an Athenian citizen, who was en- 
riched by Croesus for his kind reception of that monarch's legates to tlte 
Delphic oracle. He was in great esteem at Athens, where his descend- 
ants had the principal hand in the expulsion of the Pisistratidae. 

X Athens. The Athenians erected a statue to Pindar for this pane- 
gyric on their city. The Thebans fined him for bestowing his praises 
upon any country but his own ; upon which the Athenians sent him a 
present of double the fine. 

§ Erechthev£ people. Erechtheus was the sixth king of Athens, begin- 
ning with Cecrops ; and after him the Athenians were called the Erech- 
theidaB, or people of Erechtheus, He was a just and valiant monarch, to 
whom the Athenians offered an annual sacrifice. — Horn. II, ii. 550 ; Or. 
Met. vi. 678. 

II By whose hands. Pausanias mentions five temples erected to the 
Delphic Apollo, the first of laurel ; the second of wax and bees' wings> 
which Apollo sent to the Hyperboreans ; the third of brass • the fourth of 
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EPODE. 

Won by thy matchless ancestry, 
Illustrious Megacles, and thee. 
Thy fresh success with joy we greet ; 
Yet sorrowing mark, how Envy's pace 
Still runs by Virtue in the race, 
Bl-paid Desert disasters meet, 
And Fortune's wintry gales destroy 
The fairest blossoms of our joy. 



ODE VIII. 

TO ABISTOHENES OF MQlSAf 

Victor in the Game of Wrestling, 



STROPHE I. 

O Peace,* by whom all hearts one Mendship share. 

And mightiest empires stand ; 

Daughter of Justice, in whose hand 
Hang the great keys of council and of war : — 

stone, built by Trophonius and Agamedes, which was burnt in the fifty- 
eighth Olympiad ; and the fifth of stone, the expense of which was paid 
by the Amphiotyon% out of the sacred treasures, and designed by Spin- 
thanis, a Gorintnian architect. — Patu. lib. x. c. 5. It is said, however, 
that this was done by the fiunily of Alcmeeon, under a contract with the 
Amphictyons, and that they exceeded their engagement. — Chcmdl. 
vol. ii. 295. 

* PecuXf &€. The date of this victory is not known. The ode, 
however, seems to have been written soon after the defeat of the Persian 
expedition, to which the ^ginetans so much contributed : and, there- 
fore, the poet, in celebrating Aristomenes, of ^gina, introduces that 
topic of eucomium, by addressing the spirit of trsmquillity which pre- 
viously prevailed in Greece ; and which, when assailed by insolence and 
aggression, like Jupiter by the giants, is capable of executing such 
vengeance on its enemies. With this clue, the beginning of this ode is 
intelligible and interesting. The first antistrophe, and half of the first 
epode, ajmear to be intended as allusions to the Persian invasion, the 
defeat at nalamiB, &c. 
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For conquering Aristomenes 

Accept the Pythian crown we weave : 
Thou know*st the season of soft courtesies, 

The grace to take or give. 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

But when th' aggressor's wrong thy Mends sustain. 
And foes thy power engage, 
Then dost thou roughen into rage, 
And plunge presumptuous insult in the main. 
Too kte the rash Porphyrion* taught 

Thy sharp rebuke, thy vengeance tries ; 
Taught, how secure the gain by Justice bought. 
How dear the plunderer's prize. 

EPODE I. 

Thou in his hour each vaunter hast subdued : 

Not Typhon's hundred heads thy watchful power 
Eluded or repell'd. 
Nor he that led the giant brood : 

Their feud the voUejring thunder quell'd. 
With fierce Apollo's arrowy shower ; 
Who now with favouring look receives 

Xenarces' son from Cirrha's plain, 
Crown'd with his own Parnassian leaves, 
The shouting choir and Dorian strain. 

STROPHE 11. 

Nor lies that beauteous isle,t where Justice sways, 

Where Virtue's touch divine 

Still warms the great -^acean line. 
Far from the Graces thrown. From earliest days 

* Porphyrion. He was one, and T^hon another, of the giants, who 
" warred on Jove." 

t ITiat hecmteotts isle, ^gina, which Pindar always praises with 
enthusiasm. — (See Olymp. ode viii. ep. i. ; Nem. ode viii. antistr. 
ii., &;c., and other places.) In the eighth Isthmian ode, he describes 
Theb^ and ^gina to be sisters, the daughters of Asopus, and to haTO 
been beloved by Jupiter. It is difficult to account for this partiality in 
the poet ; unless it arose from a desire to gratify the jealousy with which 
his countrymen regarded Athens, by swelling the praises of her marithne 
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A proud illustrious name she boasts : 

The chiefs her teeming cities yield 
First in the games, among conflicting hosts 

The heroes of the field. 



ANTISTROPHE II. 

Such are her glories — ^but the time would fjEiil, 
Th' exhausted ear would tire, 
From voice and soft enchanting l3rre 
Of all her deeds to hear the lengthened tale. 
But to my task — aloft the song, 

D,ue to thy young exploit, shall spring. 
Plumed by mine heart to bear thy fiime along 
High on her sounding wing. 

EPODE II. 

Thou in the wrestler's field the steps hast traced 

Of thy stout uncles : thou nor Theognete,* 

With braid Olympian crown'd. 
Hast with thy Pythian proof disgraced ; 

Nor stanch Cleitomachus, renown'd 
For his huge frame and Isthmian feat. 
Thus thy Midylian tribe enhanced, 

Thy praise (Eclides+ well displayed, 
When to sev'n-portall'd Thebes advanced 

The warlike sons his strain portray d : 

# 

rivaL The form of expression here used by Pindar, viz., "Eiretrt S* oxj 
Xapirwv Udg vaaoQy will remind the classical reader of Virgil's 

Nee tam aversus equosTyri^ Sol jungit ab urbe. — JEn. i. 568. 

* Tkeoffnete, dec. Of Theognetus and Cleitomachus we know nothing, 
but that they were the uncles of Aristomenea, the former having con- 
quered in the Olympic, the latter in the Isthmian Games. The poet in 
this, as in most of his odes, contrives to name not only the father but 
the tribe to which the athletic conqueror belongs ; as here he names 
Xenarces, the fiither, and the Midylidae, the tribe, of Aristomenes. 

f CEclidea, Amphiaraiis, the son of GScleus ; of whom and the first 
expedition against Thebes, see Olymp. ode vi. ep. i. and note. The second 
expedition against Thebes, under the conmiand of the Epigoni, or 
descendants of the chie& who commanded at the first, is here alluded 
to. Alcmseon, the son of Amphiaraiis, was of the number, and had the 
command. 
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8TBOPHE III. 

Twas when from Argos' walls their second train 
The Seven Descendants led : 
" The soul by nature bold," he said, 
" That warms the generous fiither, glows again 
" In the brave son. Behold, behold, 

" At Cadmus* gates Alcmseon wi^d, 
" First in the fight, the dragon's motley mould 
" That fires his blazon'd ^eld. 

ANTISTBOPHE III. 

'* Adrastus too, by past disasters pressed, 
" Now, with fresh heart upheld 
" By happier omen, fronts the field, 
" For future woes yet mark'd, at home unblest. 
" He of the Danaan chiefs alone 

" Shall come with whole \mvanquish''d powers, 
" Yet gathering sad the relics of his son,* 
'' To Abas' massy towers." t 

EFODE ni. 

Thus sage Amphiaraus taught the throng : 

Kor with less rapture round Alcmseon's brows 
Will I the wreath entwine. 
Less bathe him with the dews of song : 

For he my neighbour is ; J his shrine 
Guards with its shade my hallow'd house : 

*0fhi8 son ; ^gialeus, who was killed before Thebes in this seoond 
war, and whose statue, with that of Alcmason, Pausaniaa saw at Delphi. 
— Lib. X. c. 10. 

t To Ahas* massy towers; Argos, which waa called the city of Abas, 
the son of Lynceus, who was king of that city. Statins calls him " th 
warriw,*^ — ^bellator Abas. — Theh. ii. 220. 

X F(yr he my neighbour is. The Scholiast supposes that the poet ic 
this passage speaks of Alcmseon as the neighbour of Aristomenes: bat 
it is very clear that he is speaking in his own person, and means that the 
&ne, or shrine, or heroic tomb of Alcmseon adjoins his (Pindar's) house. 
The story of his having met Alcmseon's spirit on his way to Delphi, is 
nothing more than a poetical figure, with a tint of superstition (Amphia- 
rails, the &ther of Alcmseon, having been a prophet), to express bis 
anticipation of the victor's triumph. 
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As to Earth's central dome I came, 

His spirit cross'd my startled way, 
ToucL*d with his sire's prophetic flame, 

And told the triumphs of the day. 

STROPHE lY. 

God of the radiant bow, by Pytho's clifts. 
Where thy proud rites sustain 
The glorious all-frequented fane, 
Thou on this youth the noblest of thy gifts* 
Biist lavish'd : at thy feast before 

The prompt Pentathlet*s hasty prize 
He snatch'd, thy bounty, on his native shore, t 
Once more with favouring eyes 

ANnSTBOPHE lY. 

Beam, I beseech thee, on th' harmonious lyre, 
Which for the brave this hand 
Awakens : Justice takes her stand 
Beside, and guides the sweet triumphal choir. 
May Heaven's regard thy prosperous lot. 

Son of Xenarces, long sustain 1 
Though wise the weak accoimt him that hath got 
Great &me with little pain,:^ 



* ITie nolktt of thy gifts, i. e. the prize at the Pythian Games. 

f On his native shore ; in iBgina^ where Apollo was much worshipped, 
and where a festival and certain games, at which Aristomenes had won 
the Pentathlian prize, were solemnized in honour of that deity. These 
games were called AtX^ivia, as the Scholiast tells us ; prohably as 
being sacred to the Delphian god, to whom there was a t^ple called 
M\ff>ivioVf Delphiniimi, at Athens. — Paus. lib. i. c. 19. 

j: With UtUe pain. It should seem from this passage, that Aristo- 
menes had easily obtained his Pythian victory, which the poet ascribes 
not to his merit, but, with his usual piety, to the gods. How it hap- 
pened to be so easy an achievement, the ^fth strophe will explain, where 
it appears, that on this occasion he encountered four antagonists in sue- 
cesidon. Each of these, as Heyne well observed, had already thrown his 
man, Aristomenes being the i^pfSpoQ, that is, the odd man, who had no 
match, but waited only to take up the conquerors, exhausted by their 
former struggle. 'His victory, therefore, was comparatively easy, and, 
his station being assigned to him by lot, was owing rather to his good 
fortune than hu merit, as the fourth antistrophe appears to import. It 

T 
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EFODE ivr 

His life with wisdom ann*d, bis counsels just ; 
'Tis not for man the blessing to command ; 
From God all boimties flow : 
Tbis man be raises from the dust 

Alofb ; be lays another low^ 
And metes him with his chastening band« 
Three times thy brow the crown has won : 

At home in Juno's Crames decreed. 
At Megara^ and in Marathon, 

Where might, not chance, achieved the deed. 

STROPHE v. 

Hurl'd by thy fierce encoonter from above, 
Four champions pressed the ground — 
To them the Pythian judge profound 
Doom*d not the sweet return, nor smile of love 
From fond maternal grace to meet ; 

Pierced with their sad mischance, alone. 
By path forlorn they slink and secret street. 
The taunting foe to shun. 

Ain^ISTBOPHE V. 

But he, that bath some recent glory gained. 
On Exultation's wings. 
Lord of his hope, triumphant springs 
To heights which Wealth's low cares can ne'er ascend. 
Yet ah ! how short the vernal hour 
AlloVd for mortal bliss to blow ! 
Fate from the stem soon shakes the fluttering flower, 
That droops and dies below. 

is for this reftson that in the fourth epode he is described as having 
gained his viotories at Jnno's ^ginetan Grames, at M^rara^ and Mara* 
tiion, by great exertion, SdfuttrtraQ fyyti», to show, that he was not merely 
the ofaampion of fortune. 



L ' 
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EPODE V. 

Child of a day, what's man ? what is he not ? 

His life a shadow's dream ! yet when from Jove 
The gladdening gleam appears. 
Then bright and brilliant is his lot. 

And calms unclouded gild his yearsr— 
Still, great -^gina,* join thy love 

With Jove's ; thy realm in freedom hold ; 

And .^Eacus with sceptred hand^ 
Peleus and Telamon the bold, 

And great Achilles guard the land 1 



ODE IX. * 

TO TELESICRATES OF CYBEN^ 

Victor iai ^le Mace with Heokoy Amunor, 

STROPHE I. 

I PAirr the Pythian triumph to resound 

Of brazen-buckler'dt Teleaicrates, 

Whom all the deep-zoned :J: Graces throng to please, 
The flower of proud Cyren^, steed-renown'd. 

* JBffina, The poet addresses not the island, bnt the nymph Mgirui, 
genius of the island of that name, said to have been the mother of 
i^Sacus by Jupiter. uSIacus was the fiither <^ Telamon and of PeJeus, 
the fikther of Achilles. 

+ Brasev^budder'd. Some of the races were ran in heavy armour. 
All those exercises that conduced to fit men for war, were especially 
valued by the ancient Greeks. Swiftness, therefore, was looked upon as 
an eminent quaHfioation, because it fits the warrior both for a sudden 
assault, and for a nimble retreat. Combiz^ with the strength sufficient 
to cany the heavy armour used by the in&ntry, it was a still more ex- 
cellent endowment. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that the con- 
stant character which Homer gives of Achilles is, that he was irSiag 
d>KV£, or sfoift of foot. Homer tells us in another place, that swiftness is 
one of the most excellent endowments a man can be blessed with. 

For what more fieune can yi^ld 
Than the swift race, or conflict of tne field. 

Odyss, 3. 147, Pop^sFr. 
t Deep-womed, BaOvZuvoiai. Dodwe!], in hia Travels in Greece^ voLi. 

y2 
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Her,* onoe a huntress mountain maid, 
From Pelion's tempest-bellowing shade,. 

Tress'd with the radiant locks of light 
Thy son, Latona, lured away, 

Bapt in his golden chariot bright, 

To realms where flocks unnumbered stray. 
Where trees with fruits perennial stand ; 
He made her mistress of the land, 
And gave the world's third continent to bloom 
With nature's loveHett works for fair Cyrene's home. 

AirriSTBOFHE L 

Forth from his heavenly car her Delian guest t 

Love's silver-sandall'd Queen, with courteous touch 
And soft reception, handed : she their couch 

In modesty's becoming drapery dress'd ; 
She bade the nuptial rite prepare, 
Such as became a god to share 

With powerful Hypseus' matchless maid — 
Hypseus, whose throne the Lapithse, 

Haughty and brave iu arms, obey'd : 
Hia race from Ocean boasted he, 

A hero's offspriag, whom of yore 
The nymph divine Creiisa bore, 



p. 140, has the foUowinfi^ paasage, illnstratiye of this expression. 
Describing the costame of the Anutut women, he aaje : " The outer 
garment is loose, but the under one is girt round the middle by a broad 
zone, ornamented with brass, and sometimes with silver, having two 
large circular clasps uniting in front. This forms a conspicuous ^irt of 
the female Amaut attire, as the knemides (boots) do of that of the men ; 
and the women are not less vain of a broad and massive girdle than their 
husbands are of the brightness and richness of their boots. 

* The poet suddwily passes from the mention of Cyrenb, the town 
situated on the north-western coast of Africa, exactly opposite to the 
Peloponnesus, with poetic freedom of transition, to a description of the 
Nymph, the all^oricaJly &bled foundress and guardian of that city and 
nation. 

t Ddian guest. Apollo was peculiarly worshipped in the island of 
Belos, which was fiibled to have been raised by Neptune out of tiie ses^ 
for the express purpose of becoming his birthplace, when his mother, 
Ijatona, was driven from all the parts of the earth by the serpent 
•Python. 
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Earth^s glittering daughter, when to Penena' love 

Her watery charms she gave in Pindus* warhled grove.* 

EPODE I. 

Kear^d by her father's hand, a damsel fair 

Of ^meliest form Oyi^ng grew; 
She loved not the dull loom, nor e'er 

The task-retracting shuttle threw ; 
Joined not the soft domestic train 

In taane delights of feast or dancef 

But with keen sword and brazen lance 
Kush'd on the ruthless savage of the plain. 
So watch'd, her father's flocks securely fed ; 

When the first streaks of morning broke, 

The slumbers from her lids she shook, 
Nor lost the precious prime on sloth's bewitching bed. 

CTROPHE II. 

Her once the quiver'd distant-darting God 

"With a fierce lion's rage — ^unarm'd, alone — 
Struggling descried ; whereat with cheering tone 

He roused old Chiron f from his rude abode : 

" Haste from thy sombrous cave," he said, * 

" And marvel at this martial maid : 

" Mark with what strength her spirit strains, 
" With what fell foe the unequal fight 

<' Her fidr unpractised ana sustains ; 

" Tires not the toil her virgin might, 

" Nor freezing fear with danger press'd 

" Ruffles her bold imshrinking breast. 

" Tell me what sire begot the generous child — 

*' Sprung from what wondrous womb, among the mountains 
wild, 

* The genealogy here described is simply this : Oce&nus was father of 
the river Peneus, who beoune &ther of tLypaeuB, by Greiisa^ a Naiad or 
nymph of the fountain ; and Hypseus was the father of Cyren^^ the sub- 
ject of the poet's description. 

f Chiron was the most celebrated of the^ Centaurs ; and particularly 
£tmouft for his skill in music, medicine, and the use of the bow. He 
instructed in the polite arts all the horoes of his age, as Hercules, 
Achilles, ^sculapius, &c. 
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AjmSTBOPHE II. 

** Holds she her shadowy haunt, tasting of power 

^* E'en beyond manhood's licence ? Tell me, Sire, 

^ Doth aught forbid the hand of chaste desire 
'* From that sweet plant to pluck the tempting flower V 
Moved at the warm request, with mild 

Bekxing brow and glistening eyes. 
The greatly-gifted Centaur smiled, 

Then thus with Counsel pure replies : 

" Tis soft persuasion's secret key 

'* Unlocks the gates of ecstasy. 

" Phoebus, with men, with gods above, 

" Prevails the same reserve of love, 
" That with conceal'd approach in virtue's guise 
" Ascends without repulse the bed where beauty lies. 

EPODE U. 

'^ But since with thee no falsehood can remain, 
" Some .playful freak thy tongue divine 

" Impels this nescient mood to feign : 

" Thou learn from me a mortal's line! 

" Thou, who the ends of nature know'st, 

*' Know'st all her means ; the leaves that swell 
** Earth's vernal bloom with ease canst tell ,* 

" Number the boundless sands that on the coast 

** Of stream or sea the winds or waters beat ; 
" That with distiuct regard canst see 
** All things that are, have been, shall be ; 

" If yet the weak must teach, thy wisdom's want I meet. 

STBOPHE III. 

'' Thou 'mongst these glades hast sought this maid's 
embrace ; 
" Hence shalt thou bear her o'er the swelling brine 
" To Jove's delightful garden,* there to shine 

" A kingdom's mistress, while the Island racet 

* Jove^a delightful garden. The beaatifiil and fertile plsin in which 
Cyrend was situated, is probably here called Jove's garden, on account 
of its proximity to the temple of Jupiter Anunon, whose worship ex- 
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" Her state by thee collected roimd 

'* People tlie plain-encompass'd joiound. 
" Meanwhile to greet th* illustrious maid 

" For thee the reverend Libya comes, 
" Her fields with spacious pastures spread ; 
" Thrones her within her eolden domes, 

<< And portions from her vast domain 

« An empire for Gyrene's reign, 
** Wanting nor fruit nor flower, the beauteous place 
" Frofiise, nor beast to rouse the raptures of the chase. 

AITPISTROPHE III. 

" There shall she bear a son, thence far away 

'* On Herme's pinions wafted from the birth, 
" To wh^re the bright-throned Hours and teeming 
Earth 
*' On their soft laps the illustrious babe shall lay. 
" Blest Aristfleus ; * they his 4ip 
" Shall teach th' ambrc^dal food to sip, 



tended over all that part of Africa. The whole province was called 
Xiibya Pentapolis, from its having five towns of note in it : Cyrene, 
Baroe, Ptolemais, Berenice, and Tauchira ; all of which not only now 
exist under the form either of towns or villages, but it is remarkable 
(says Bennel), that their names are scarcely changed from what we may 
suppose the pronunciation to have been among ^e Greeks. They are 
now called Kurin, Barca, ToUemata, Bemic, 'utuker. 

f ThiC idcmd race, Cyrenfe was peopled by a colony from. Thera, one 
of the Sporades, now San trim, the southernmost island of the Archipe- 
lago. This colony was at first led reluctantly fix>m thence by Battus, 
after repeated injunctions from the Oracle of Delphi to that effect ; but 
it was afterwards much resorted to by the rest of the Greeks. — Herod. 
Mdjtomefne, 



* The interpretation of the allegory is this : — ^That Aristsdus should 
be instructed by his teachers in tiie art of agriculture ; and frx>m the 
observation of the seasons, and his skill and experience in the nature 
of soils, should become so skilful a husbandman, and leave so much 
improvement behind him, that men in after-ages should pay him divine 
honours, as they did to Jupiter and Apollo for their respective benefits 
to mankind ; and for his skill in field sports, should call him Agreus 
(or the huntsman), as well as Nomius (or the herdsman), for his 
attention to cattle. 
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" And crown with immortality, 

^ In necUur qnafTd, the gifted hoj : 
** Guardian of flocks and folds is he, 

^ Thence Nomios namedi the herdsman's joj ; 
'^ Aureus bj swains the chase that love, 
" And Phoebus and eternal Jove.** 
Thus Chiron spoke. The God his words inspire 
The nuptial rite to speed, and crown his great desire. 

KPODE III. 

Swift are the movements of celestial minds, 

And short the path their wills descry ; 
That hour the bond of rapture binds j 

In Libya's golden bower they lie. 

There the bright walls for games* renown'd 

Still prosi>ering boast her guardian love : 

Conquering the while in Pytho*s grove 

The son of proud Cameades hath bound 
Her brows with glory's wreath, aloud her name 

Proclaimed : — him then in all her streets 

With all her beauteous dames she greets. 
Bearing from Delphi's peak the rapturous prize of fame.t 

STROPHE IV. 

Boundless is virtue's praise : yet he that wooes 
The wise, with sparing blazon will supply 
The abundant theme, while opportunity, 

That perfects all things, curbs the excursive Muse. 

* The panegyrist, with inimitable art, weaves the digression into his 
principal subject, by introducing the mention of the games for which 
Cyren^ was celebrated, and from this topic passes directly to the 
commemoration of his hero's victories. 

+ The compliments paid to those who obtained victories in the 
games, were of the most extravagant kind. They were universally 
honoured, and almost adored. At their return home, they rode in a 
triumphal chariot into the cily, the walls being broken down to give 
them entrance ; which was done (as Plutarch is of opinion), to signify 
that walls are of small use to a city that is inhabited by men of 
courage and ability to defend it. At Sparta they had an honourable 
post in the army, being placed near the king's person. At some places 
they had presents made to them by their native city, were honoured 
with the first places at all shows and games, and ever after maintained 
at the public charge. — Potter*^ Antiq, book ii, cap. 21. 



This lolaus practised well, 

As ofb seven-portall'd Thebes shall tell : 
He for one day from death return'd^ 

With his choice blade's dispatchM thrust 
Emystheus pierced ; ag«iin inum'd, 

Slept with his godlike grandsire's dust^ 

The charioteer Amphitryoii ; 

Who, on Cadmean friendships thrown. 
Within the adopted walls where Thebans ride 
The milk-white warrior horse, illustrious stranger, died.* 

ANTISTKOPHE IV, 

Mingling in dalliance high with hinl and Jove, 

At one great birth two mighty sonst of yore, 
Matchless in fight^ the sage Alcmena bore. 
Cold is the tardy tongue that will not move — 
Not bum for Hercules to sing, 
Nor that beloved Dircean spring 
E.emember, from whose bubbling stream, 
With Iphicles, he drank. For vows, 
With many a trophy crown'd, to them 
The loud triumphal choir I'll rouse. 
Ye warbling Graces, on this head 
Cease not your beams of song to shed. 
That tells what chaplets from ^gina's shore. 
And thrice from Nisus' mount Cyren^'s champion bore. 

BPODE rv. 

Thus, to renown, from mute obscurity, 

Struggling he rose. Let friend proclaim. 

And rivals too, if such there be. 

His labours for his country's &me ! 

* The Heraclidae, after the death of Hercules, being driven from 
Peloponnesus by Euiystheua, took refiige with the Athenians, whom 
Eurystheus threatened with war, unless they delivered them up. 
lolaus, the friendof Hercules, obtained from Jupiter the boon of being 
restored to youth and vigour i^ain for a single day, in which he killed 
the tyrant Eurystheus, and lo^mediately after expired. He was 
buried, as here described, near the tomb of his grandfi&ther, Amphi- 
tryon, at Thebes. 

f These two sons, which Alcmena bore at the same birth to Jupiter 
and Amphitryon, were Hercules and Iphioks, whom the poet celebrates 
in the lines immediately &Uowing.' 
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Still keep the vnAery seer's* behest. 
That bids our veriest praises flow- 
Ken for the virtues of a foe. 

Oft at the great Pentathliant feast 
The fidr beheld thee crown'd with victory ; 
And each her wish in silence gave 
That Telesicrates the brave 
Were but her darling son, or noble spouse might be ; 

STROPHE v. 

Crown'd in the Olympic sports, the heroic shows 
Of ample-bosom'd earth, and every game 
Known in Cyren^, — ^thy forefather's name 
Yet claims some brief memorial ere we close 

(Though almost quench'd our thirst of song), 
To tell how erst the suitor throug, 
Lured by the Libyan damsel's fame, 

Antseus' daughter, beauteous-hair'd. 
With brave pretence and various claim, 
To fair Lasa's:^ towers repair'd. 

Her with vain vows her courteous kin 
Chiefs of high note had woo'd to win ; 
Her many a fond aspiring stranger sought, 
For nature in her form its loveliest work had wrought* 

* JVatery teer*8, Nereus, the father of the Nereides. 

f This is the great Panathenaic festival, celebrated at Athezus every 
five years. There were also the lesser Panathensea^ which were cele- 
brated triennially ; or annually, according to some. The prizes in the 
games were for a race with torches, both on foot and on horseback ; for 
gymnastic exercises ; and for music. The poets also contended in 
plays. In the greater festivals the same games and ceremonies were 
peiformed, but with increased splendour, and with great additions, 
more particulariy the procession, in which Minerva's sacred garment, 
the nlfrXoc, embroidered with the achievements of the goddess, was 
carried to the temple of Ceres Eleusinia, and thence to the citadel, and 
placed upon the goddess's statue. Whoever obtained a victory at 
these games, received a crown of the olives which grew in the groves 
of Academus, and were sacred to Minerva. 

X Where tiie giant Antaeus, her fiither, who was skun by Hercule^ 
resided. It was not &r from Gyren^. Milton calls it Irassa : — 

As when Earth's son Anteus (to compare 
Small things with greatest), in Irassa strove 
With Jove's Aicides. — Par, Eeff, b. iv. p. 663. 
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ANTISTROPHE V. 

Fam would they pluck the blooming fruit that cpown'd 
Her golden youth's sweet blossom : but her sire 
Ties more august, and loftier hopes inspire. 
He £rom sage lips and time-vouch'd tales had found 
How erst in Argos, ere the sun 
Half his diurnal race had run. 
For eight and forty virgins* each • 

Danaus a youthful spouse embraced ; 
Within the Stadium's listed reach 

How all the blushing train he placed, 
While heralds loud to all proclaim 
The plan and prizes of the game, 
Wherein each panting hero might decide, 
As each in speed excell'd, the fortune of his bride, 

EPODE V. 

Thus for his daughter fair the Libyan sire 
Fit spousal found. Her envied place 
Fast by the goal, in rich attire, 

He fix'd, to close and crown the race. 

" To him whose passing speed," he said, 
" Her veil first gains, the prize be due." 
Foremost Alexidamus flew, 

And by her yielded hand in triumph led 
Through troops of Nomads t his accomplish'd spouse : 
Tliey from their steeds with transport new 
Fresh leaves and flowers upon him threw. 
While plumes of conquest past hung graceful round his 
brows. 

* Danaus and ^gyptus, the sons of Belus, reigned conjointlj on the 
throne of Egypt. A difference arising between them, Danaus se^ saQ 
with his fifty daughters, and landed at length at Argos, where, after 
Gelanor's abdication, he ascended the throne. The success of Danaus 
led the fiffcy sons of JSgyptus to embark for Greece, where they 
married the daughters of Dan&us, and were all put to death by their 
brides on the nuptial night, except Lynceus, the husband of Hyper- 
mnestr% at the instigation of their fiither. It was after this event that 
Danaus provided his daughters with new husbands in the manner 
here related. Hypermnestra is omitted from the number, having 
spared her hosbaiid ; and Amymone, who was previously betrothed to 
iNeptune. 

f Nomads, or herdsmen, a name given to the inhabitants of Libya, 
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ODE X. 

TO HIPPOCLEAS, THE THBSSALIAN, 

Victor in the Dovhle Foot-race. * 



STROPHE I, 

Blest are Sparta's warlike sons ! 

Blest, Thessalyi art thou ! Their race 
The lords of both your thrones 

From one great sire, the brave Alcides, trace. 
Ill-season*d sounds the boastful tale : 
But, hark ! the shouts fi-om Pytho's vale 
From Pelinn8Bum,t and the plain 

Throng'd with Aleuas' sons, aloud require 

In great Hippocleas' praise th' applauding lyre 
To strike the eternal strain. 

antistrophe l 

He with rapture tastes the games ; 
Him, at Parnassus* shady base, 
Th' Amphictyon host J proclaims 

First of the youths that ran the double raoe. 
Men, great Apollo, ne'er employ 
The plans or means that end in joy 

aa being femoua for cattle. They afterwards obtained the name of 
Numidians, by a smaU change of the letters which composed their 
zuune. 

*'Th£ dotible footrraee, was not that in which the ninners ran twice 
round the course, but in which they ran a double stadium once to the 
ffoal a*id back again. JHiis course was called SiavXog, and the runners 

diavUdpofioi ; auXog being the old name for Stadium Potter'x Gt 

AfUiq. vol i. p. 498. ' **<^ • " • 

t The poet excuses the apparent boast from being out of pkce by 
the circumstance of the victor Hippocleaa being a Thessalian of Pelin- 
naBum, a town on the river Penens. Aleuas was king of Thedtedv and 
his descendants w«it by the name of the Aleuad». Thev >*teaved 
their country to Xerxes when he invaded Greece. ^ ^^ 

4: W Amphictyon Jwst, The judges who awaided the victOiy 
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Unquicken'd by tlie inspiring god : * 

Aided by tbee this glorious deed was done ; 
And one in spirit as in blood tbe son 

His father's steps has trod. 

BPODE I. 

For twice the Olympian wreath. 

Loaded with ponderous arms^ the warrior's guifle, 
Phricias entwined ; again beneath 

Where Cirrha*st ramparts rise 
High o*er the turf the crown of speed he gains. 

Long may kind Fortune with mialter*d power 
On son and sire, while life remains, 

Her amplest bounties shower. 

STROPHE II. 

Sharing thus no scant supply 

Of the best gifts that Greece bestows, 
May no sad destiny, 

No god with envious change their transport close ! 
Heaven's love still guard" them I Blest is he, 
Worthiest to wake the minstrelsy. 

That warms the record of the wise, 
Who with stout arm and persevering speed 
In fight or race transcends, and for his meed 

Takes virtue's noblest prize ; 

* It seems that Pindar supposes eveiy victorious candidate at the 
Pythian games to partake in some measure of the inspiration which 
dictated the neighbouiing oracle. 

f Cirrha was on the sea-coast, about thirty furlongs from Delphi, by 
the shortest road, at the mouth of the river Pleistos, or Plistus, which 
runs from Delphi into the Crissaean gulf. Pausanias calls it the port 
of Delphi. It was at the foot of Mount Kirphis, according to Strabo : 
and Pindar, in calling Parnassus Kippag trsTpa, and again, Koiffaioc 
Xo^og {Pyth. ode v.), uses only a poetical latitude, of which ne fre- 
quently avails himself to a very great extent, as in Pyth, ode xi. 
epode ii., where he puts the town of Amydse for Argos, or for the 
whole of Peloponnesus ; and as on many occasions where he confounds 
Pisa and Olympia. The walls and some of the toweis of Cirrha are 
said to be still remaining, as well as a large mole built into the sea. 
— Dod/w, Tra/o. vol. i. pp. 159, 160. The poet means to express in this 
passage that Phricias, Hippocleas' feither, wius victorious in the Pythian 
as well as in the Olympic games. 
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▲NnSCBOPHB II. 

Lives to see for ocmflict won 

The Pythian braid by Justice given 
Wave on his youthful son. 

'Tis not for man to climb the brazen heaven : * 
They on the ferthest &irest beach 
The bark of mortal life can reach 

Through dangers braved their sails display. 
But who with venturous course through wave or waste 
To H3rperboreaat haunts and wilds un traced 

E'er found his wondrous way ? 

EFODB n. 

There Perseus press'd amain, 

And midst the feast entered their strange abode ; 
Where hecatombs of asses slain 

To soothe the radiant god 
Astounded he beheld Their rude solenmities^ 

Their barbarous shouts ApoUo's heart d^ght : 
Laughing the rampant brutes he sees 

Insult the solemn rite. 

STROPHE III. ^ 

Still their sights, their customs strange 

Scare not the Muse ; while all around 
The dancing virgins range, 

And melting lyres and piercing pipes resound. 
With braids of golden bays entwined 
Their soft resplendent lo<^ they bind, 

* Plutarch^ in his Life of Pelopidaa, has a stoiy vexy iUustratiTe of 
this pasMtfe. He there relates ibiat a Spartan meeting Biagarasy who 
bad bimseU been oro^^vyed in the Olympic games^ and seen his sons and 
gmndohildren laotois, embraced mm, and 8aid,-^'*I>ie, Dii^ras, for 
thou canst not be a god.'* — Pott, Or. Antiq. i. 496. 

f To go to the MyperboreanSj was probaUy a common phrase fori 
thing flrenerally deem^ impossible ; as much as saymg, to the nndis- 
coverea islands. See Olmnp, ode iii. strophe ii., where Hercules is 
sud to have brought from th» Hyperboreans tiie wild olive whicb 
formed the crown at the Olympic games^ after haviz^ pnnoed sod 
taken the brazen-footed stag. 
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And feast in bliss the genial Lour : 
Nor foul disease, nor wasting age, 
Visit tlie sacred race ; nor wars they wage, 

Nor toil for wealth <h: power.* 



ANTISTROPHE III. 

Thus revenge and force they shun 

That push by Justice. Such the spot 
Which Daoae's daring son. 

Led by Minerva's hand, unrivall'd^ soiiight. 
To the blest realm in haste he flew. 
His arm the monstrous Gorgon slew, 

Whose hideous head with tresses dire 
Of grisly serpents to Seriphos' shore, 
Petrific death, his punctual vengeance bore.t 

When gods the deed inspire, 



* It was a earrent opinion that the Hyperboreans lived to an 
incredible age, even a thousand years. Justin (b. ii. c. iii,) gives a 
similar account of the virtues of the Scythians, from whom the Hyper- 
boreans cannot be distinguished by any certftin boundary, and they 
were probably of the same race. 

f The occasion of Perseus slaying the Gorgon Medusa was this : — 
When Jupiter had obtained admittanee in a golden shower to Danae, 
whom Acrisius, her £Ei.ther, had confined in a tower, fearing an oracle 
which predicted his death by his grandson's hand, Acrisius exposed her 
and her son Perseus in a frail bark, in which they were carried to the 
island of Seriphos, one of the Cyclades. Polydeotes, the king of that 
island, brought him up ; but becoming afraid of him, and determining to 
disgrace him, he invited all his friends to a sumptuous feast, at wMch 
it was requisite that each of the guests should present the monarch 
with a beautiful horse. Perseus, \nio was of the number invited, and 
unable to make the expected present, not wiUing to be outdone, told 
the king that he would bring him the head of Medusa, the Gorgon. 
The offer was Accepted, in the hopes that it would end in his death. 
But Perseus, having been suocessiiil, returned with the head at tiie 
moment when Polydectes was threatening violence to his mother. He 
presented the head, which had the power of turning every one that 
looked on it into stone, to Polydectes and his associates, who became 
petrified upon the spot, which is the event here alluded to. — See 
Pythian ode xii., where tiiese events are more mhiutely detaileid. 
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ERODE in. 



k 



ODE X. 



Though hard and strange it sound, 

I listen and betieve the amazing tale. 
Now stay thine oar ; and to the ground 

Safe firom the threatening gale, 
And rock that lurks beneath, thy trusfy anchor lower. 

Tis thus the choice encomiastic lay, * 
like the wild bee from flower to flower, 

Preseryes its wandering way. 

STROPHE IV. 

When by Peneus' echoing shore 

The tribe of Ephyre* shall throng 
These dulcet notes to pour ; 

Hippocleas' self shall brighten from the som^ 
Take, while fresh crowns his temples grace, 
Amongst his peers the worthiest place, 

Win e'en the slow respect of age, 
And warm the virgin breast with sofb desire : 
For various ties, as love or feme inspire. 

Our morta] hearts engage. 



* Ephyra was the ancient name for Corinth, derived to it from 
Ephyra, a nymph, the daughter of Oceanus. Pausanias calls the 
Corinthians the Ephyrsei, the expression here used. — JPauscmias Corin- 
tkiaca, 8ub init, .Ajid the Corinthians were well known in poetir 
under that name. — Horn. 11., bk. vi. 1. 152 ; Ovid, Epis, Medea Jasms 
27. There were other cities of the name of Ephyra ; one of them 
a city of Thesprotia, in Epirus, another in Elia^ another in ^tolia. 
The Benedictine paraphrase, howeyer, interprets the word *V^vpaifav, 
as meaning the Thessalians, to whose country Hippocleas, the suhject 
of this ode, belonged. The Scholiast says that the Bphyneans were a 
tribe among the Thessalians : that Cranon, a city of Thessaly, was 
anciently c^ed Ephyr^, and that its name was changed to Cranon 
from its king of that name, who was one of the suitors of Hippo- 
damia, killed by (Enomaus, her &ther. It is very probable that 
Hippocleas, who was a Thessalian, belonged to the Ephyrsan tribe, as 
it is a common practice with Pindar to introduce the -n^rna, of the 
victor's tribe. 
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Al^nSTBOPHE lY. 

He that holds his hope's rewardj 

The present bliss bj heaven supplied 
With liveliest care will guard ; 

For hours to come no wisdom can provide. 
Thorax, mine host, my cordial friend. 
Has lured my lyre its chords to lend 

And wa^e for him this gracious measure. 
*Twas he my four Pierian coursers join*d 
To their bright car, and woo'd my willing mind 

To make his wish its pleasure. 

EFODE IV. 

By trial hearts sincere are touch'd, 

And proved like gold upon the Lydian stone ;* 
Then let my praise his brothers share, 

For virtues all their own. 
They the Thessalian law with upright hand sustain : 

Thus by paternal rule great cities rise ; 
'Tis fix)m the good their wealth they gain, 

Their vigour from the wise. 

* The Lydian stone. The touchstone, used to assay the purity of 
metals, is a black, smooth, and glossy stone, brought originally from 
Lydia, and thence called by the ancients the Lydian stone ; but it is 
not uncommon in many parte of the world. Any piece of black pebble, 
or flint, will answer the purpose of the Ijapis Lydius ; but the black 
rough marble and basaltes are the best. The method of using the 
stone is this : on a number of little bars of gold, silver, and copper, 
combined together in all manner of different proportions, the propor- 
tions of each are marked. The piece of metal to be assayed is rubbed 
on the stone, and then the needle or bar which is supposed to be 
the nearest to it in composition : that bar which produces the colour 
exactly corresponding with that of the metal to be assayed, indicates its 
composition, and the quantity of alloy which it contains. 
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ODE 

TO THRASTD.KCS, THE THEBAK, 

Fidor tn the Single Foct^raee oj 



8TBOFHE I. 

Daughter of Cadmua,* Semel6, 

That dwelTst in heaven the Olympian q[aeeii8 among, 
And thou that in the chambers of the sea 

Sleep'st, Ino, -with the Nemds haste alon^ 
Join'd with the hero-teeming dame that bare 

Great Hercolea, to Melk'st golden shnne. 
Glittering with tripods rare, 

By Loxias J honoor'd most^ Ids treasoiy divine : 

AlXnSTBOPHE L 

That seat of trath oracular 

He gave his loved Ismenian name to grace ; 
Thither, ye children of Harmonia &ir,§ 

He calls your native choir and heroine race 
Of ancient Themi8,|| in becoming strain. 

To sing, when Eve hath her dun sail unfurrd. 
And Pytho's sacred plain. 

And Delphi's warning cell, the centre of the world. 

* Semel4 Ino, and Alcmena, were tutelary deities of Thebes; and 
the victor Thrasydaeus being a Theban, the poet invokes them to come 
and join in the celebration of his victory in the Pythian Grames. 

f Melia was one of the Nereides, and the mother of Ismenns by 
ApoJo. Ismenus gave his name to the river on which Thebes is 
situated : and on the banks of the same river there was a temple dedi 
cated to Apollo, containing an oracle ; where he was worshipped under 
the title of the Ismenian Apollo. It is to this temple that the poet 
invites the presence of the above tutelary deities ; and he calls it the 
Melian shrine from the circumstance above mentioned. 

I There are two reasons commonly given for Apollo being called 
Loxias, both founded upon the word Ao^^c, which signifies both obliqm 
and amUguoui : the one is, that it denotes the ambiguity of his oracles ; 
the other, which is supposed to be the preferable one, that it alludes to 
the obliquity of the sun's course through the signs of the Zodiac 

§ Semel6 and Ino were both the daughters of Cadmus and Harmonia. 

II Themis, the daughter of Heaven and Earth, according to Hesiod, 
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EPODB L 

So shall jOTir grateful transports hail 

Seven-portall'd Thebes, and Cirrha's vale, 
Where Thrasydaeus his proud country named,* 

Third of his line that won the golden braid 
In the rich field of Pyladesf proclaim'd. 

Whose friend Orestes Lacedsemon j sway'd 

STROPHE IL 

Him from the slaughter of his sire 

By stealth his nurse Arsinoe snatch'd away, 
Th* unnatural search to shun and baleful ire 

Of Clytemnestra^ on that fatal day 
When old Dardanian Priam's captive maid, 

Beauteous Cassandra, her relentless hand, 
With Agamemnon's shade, 

By one fell stroke despatch'd to Acheron's dismal strand. 



was the first to whom the inhabitants of the earth raised temples ; and 
the first also who uttered oracles. Her oracle was ^Eimous in Attica in 
the age of Deucalion, "who was instructed by it how to repair the loss of 
mankind. She reigned and uttered oracles at Delphi prior to Apollo : 
and hence she is here coupled by the poet with Py tho and Delphi in his 
celebration of the Pythian Games. 

* "E^ivafftv iariav, that is, gave a name and renown to his home and 
family, by refreshing and regilding the memorial of his ancestor's 
victories, and adding additional trophies of his own. 

+ Pylades was a king of Phocis : the Pythian Games therefore were 
celebrated within what had formerly been his dominions. Pylades was 
the son of Strophius, to whose court Orestes retired after the murder of 
his &ther Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and ^gistheus, as here related ; 
and he assisted Orestes in revenging himself on them, and in recovering 
the throne of Argos. The friendship of Orestes and Pylades became 
proverbial, so that the name of one was always joined with that of the 
other, and Pindar has ingeniously taken advantage of this colloquial 
bond as a link to connect the following episode with his original 
subject. 

t Lacedcemon. Heyne asks, "Why is Orestes spoken of as a Lace- 
daemonian? — I think," he answers, ''because he became king of 
Sparta;" and he refers to Pattscm, bk. ii. c. xviii. p. 150; bk. iii. c. i. 
p. 205. 



z2 
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ANTISTBOPHB H. 

Merciless dame ! what pang so keen 

Stung thy revenge to dare so dread a deed 1 
Was 't to requite thy injured Iphigene 

On black Euripus** shore condemn'd to bleed 1 
Or was 't the midnight couch thy soul betray'd, 

E*en while thou wantonedst in the stranger's arms, 
"With deadlier guilt to shade 

The ne'er-forgotten crime that stain'd thy fisdthlesh' 

charms? 

EPODE 11. 

Alas ! it dwells on every tongue ; 

For ill report delights the throng, 
And envy on distinction ever waits ; 

While he that breathes life's humblest destiny 
Slanders unheeded. Thus Amyclae's gates,t 

At length retum'd, beheld Atrides die : — 

STROPHE III. 

Die with him the prophetic maid 

Saved from the flames and wreck of plunder'd Troy, 
Which he for Helen's guilt in ashes laid. 

Meanwhile to Strophius the sequester'd boy, 

* Euripus, the very narrow strait between Boeotia and Eubcea, near 
to which was Anlis, where Iphigenia was sacrificed^ is subject to a 
remarkable flux and reflux of the tide, caused by the narrowness of the 
channel ; in the same way as in many rivers of England, particularly 
the Avon, where the tide rises and falls sometimes as much aa forty 
feet. The ordinary tide in the Mediterranean being nearly impercep- 
tible, this phenomenon of the Euripus became a matter of deep inquiry 
among the ancients ; and it is said that Aristotle threw himself into the 
strait, because he was unable to find out the cause of it. 

+ AmycloB's gates. -<Eschylus lays the scene of Agamemnon*8 death at 
Argos ; and it is commonly supposed to have happened either there or 
at Mycense. Amycl® was situated a few miles to the south of Sparta, 
and the Scholiast supposes that the poet here uses it figuratively for the 
whole of Peloponnesus. Heyne thinks it possible that Pindar may 
have followed sotne tradition respecting the place of Agamemnon's 
death, different firom that generally received. It may be observed that 
he speaks of Orestes in this ode as a Lacedsamonian (epode 1. last line). 
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His ancient host that by the sacred base 

Of old Parnassus dwelt, unknown withdrew ; 
Thence grown to manhood's grace, 
Arm'd on his mother rose, and fotd j^gistheus slew. 

AlirnSTBOFHE III. 

Mark how my truant song hath stray'd 

From the straight path its outset had designed, 
like traveller vague by crossing track betray*d 

Or some sea-labouring vessel, which the wind 
Has drifted firom its course. Besume thy way. 

If thou in truth, my Muse, hast pledged for hire 
Thy mercenary lay ; 

For other strains, I trow, must tremble on thy lyre : — 

EPODE III. 

Strains that for feats in Pytho's Games 

Phriciaa* or Thrasydseus claims, 
Where glory spreads the beams of gladness round ; 

They on the chariot swift, and pressing steed 
Far-famed of yore, with radiant conquest crown'd, 

Bore from th* Olympian cirque the palms of speed. 

STROPHE IV. 

Stripped of their arms in Pytho's field, 

They on the Stadium enter'd ; fer behind 
Hosts of Hellenians to their swiftness yield. 

Be mine on heaven's great gifts to fix my imnd^ 
Bestraining still youth's wishes to its power : 

For marking that with men in lowly state 
Enjoyment's happier hour 

Largest remains, I spurn the ploasnires of the great. 

AimsTBOPHE rv. 

My praise the humbler virtues claim ;t 

The rich still rue the envy they excite : 
Yet he that by desert advanced to fame 

Meekly his greatness wears, nor from that height 

* Phricias was the &ther of Thrasydseus, and he iatrodnceB, as usua!, 
the trophies both of fitther and son into his present panegyric. 
f Not being able to eulogise the viotors for their magnificence and 
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With insolence looks down, at last shall find 

iTen in death's gates the beams of comfort shine, 

And leave a name behind. 

Life's richest, best bequest to grace an honoured line* 

EPODE rv. 

Thus lolaus,* noble son 

Of Iphicles, distinguish'd shone ; 
And Castor and great Pollux jointly swell, 

0£&pring of gods, the Muse's minstrelsy : 
To-day by turns Therapne'st dismal cell 

They share ; to-morrow lifts them to the sky. 

liberality, and other anch ottentaiious virtues, <m ttooouni of their 
humble circumstaaoes, the poet dexterously tuniB their poverty to 
their praise ; and extols mediocrity of condition, and moaeration in 
ambition, as if they were the objects of his highest admiration. 

* loldus. See Pyth. ode ix. stroph. iv. n. 

f The fable related of Castor . and Pollux is interpreted, by tho 
Scholiast, of Lucifer and Hesperus, which are the names given to the 
planet Venus, assuming as it does alternately the office of the morning 
and the evening star, according as it follows or precedes the sun : and 
this is more agreeable to the account of those who say that the term of 
their alternate abode in heaven was a period of six months. The poet 
here uses Therapne, the place where the monument of the Dioscuri was 
erected, for the grave, or infernal regions, to which they were supposed 
alternately to desoendL 
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ODE XII. 

TO MIDAS OF AGfilGENTUM, 

Victor on the Pipe. 



8TB0PHE I. 

LovEB of glory, fidrest queen 

Of cities raised by haman skill, 
That dwell'st beside the margent green 
Of flock-frequented Agragas,* 

High on the temple-crested hiU 

The fair Proserpine's f chosen place j 
Accept -with favouring look, the while 
Mortals and gods propitious snule, 
The ¥rreath I bring from Pytho's shrine 
Bound Midas' glorious locks to twine : 
Midas, in sage Minerva's art 
Above all Greeks his matchless part 
Conquering perform'd, with instrumental tone 
The Gorgons' cries to mock and loud lamenting moan.:|: 

* This apostrophe is addressed to the city of Agragas^ or Agrigenttun, 
-which was situated on a hill, near the banks of a river, both of the same 
name, as alluded to below. Agrigentum was bounded by the people of 
Gela^ a Bhodian colony. The town in its most flourishing state con- 
tained 200,000 inhabitants. It now boasts more venerable remains of 
antiquity than any other town in Sicily. 

f Proserpine was peculiarly worshipped throughout Sicily, which she 
is said to have made the place of her residence before she was carried off 
by Pluto, delighting herself with tiie beautiful views, the flowery mea- 
dows, and the limpid streams, which surrounded the plains of Enna. 
The Sicilians believed that the fountain Cyane had risen from the earth 
at the very place where Pluto had opened himself a passage to carry her 
down with him into helL Here they annually sacrificed a buU, whose 
blood they allowed to run into the waters of the fountain. 

4: It is not here intended that the shrieks and moans of the Gorgons 
were the subject of Midas's strains, by which he obtained the victory ; 
but that the music of the pipe is best suited to the expression of such 
subjects ; and that Minerva in £suH; invented this instrument for the 
very purpose of representing the cries which were uttered by Stheno 
and Euryale upon the death of the third sister Meditsa ; as is more 
clearly expressed below in strophe iu 
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ANnSTBOPHS L 

Sacb their wild woes and melting whine. 

When Perseus with his radmnt sword 
'Befb of the third the sisters trine ; 

Such, mingling with the deafening sound. 

Poured from the twisting snakes abhorr'd 
That yelTd their virgin brows around. 
Dooming old Phorcus'* race divine 
In darkness and dismay to pine, 
He to Seriphos* sea-girt shore 
Her people's death triumphant bore : 
Erst an unwelcome empty guest 
At Polydectes* fiettal feast. 
He now avenged with fair Medusa*s head 
TTifl mother s charms enslaved and compulsoxy bed. 

STBOPHE II. 

For he was Danae's progeny, 

Sprung, as they tell, from golden shower 
Spontaneous dropping from the sky. 

TTinri thus from peril snatch'd, the loud 

Melodious pipes with various power 

The virgin's heavenly hand endowed ; 
.That so the mimic instrument, 
With warbled screams and feign'd lament, 
Might yield, Euryale, the note 
Wrung from thy shrill-bewailing throat. 
The rare discovery thus by Heaven 
For mortal recreation given. 
Her " many-headed mood "t th' inventress names, 
The people's signal sweet that warns them to the games. 

* Phorous, or Phoroys, was the fiither of the GorgoiiB. 

t ITer many-headed mood, Thia was probably a poetical paraphrase 
for the pipe in common use. It is here imagined that the instrument 
by its great compass and versatility represents the multitude of serpents 
msdng from the heads of the Croi^^ons. The Scholiast makes an inge- 
nious conjecture, which is, that it may have aHusion to the chorus, 
which being to the number of fifty, had a corresponding number of 
instruments. Damm supposes that ihe holes in the pipe to which the 
fingers are applied, were considerably raised, and were therefore like 
so many vocal heads rising out of the body of the instrument. 
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AKnSTBOPHE n, 

TJirough vocal vent its music flows 

Of brass with slender reed combined 
Th&t near the festive city* grows, 

Where with light step the Graces move^ 

Marking the measured dance thej wind 

In cool Cephisus* flowery grove. 

W Jiate'er success mankind achieves, 

'Tis toil alone the blessing gives ; 

And fortime's breath the self-same day 

Ofb blows the short-lived flower away. 

'Tis not for man th* appointed doom 

To shun. The hour to all shall come 

That brings what hope foretastes not, and bestows 

Soons of unpromised bliss or unsuspected woes. 

^ Orckomentu, a city of Boeotia, was Bituaied at the entrance of the 
river Cephiaus into the lake Copais. 
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ODE I. 

TO CHBOHIUS THE JBXKJSAIT/ 

Vietot" in the Chcuiot^aoe. 



STROPHE L 

Hallow*d goalt of Alpheus' race, 
Ortygia, flower of noble Syracuse, 

Diana's natal place, 
Sister of Delos, J from thy fount the Muse 
Her sweetly-warbled numbers speeds, 
With praise to deck the tempest-paced steeds, 
And please ^tnsean Joye.§ 
Chromius' car and ISfemea's plain 

To crown his conquest bid us move 
The loud encomiastic strain. 

* Ghromins, the hero of this ode, was the son of Agesidamiifl, and 
the husband of Galon's caster : he was also (as the Scholiast tells us) the 
charioteer of Hiero, king of STiacuse, to whom the first Olympic and 
the first three Pythian odes are addressed. At what period this yictoiy 
was gained, does not appear. 

f ffaUow*d goal, Ac. The riyer Alpheius, which flows by Oljmpi*, 
is said to have run under the Ionian sea after the nymph Areihusa, of 
whoia he was enamoured, and to have appeared again at Syracuse, in 
the island of Ortygia, which the poet for tnis reason calls the breathing- 
place or goal where the impassioned river ended his piirsuit. — Virg, 
^m. iii. 696. This address to Ortygia is not Inelegantly prefixed to 
the praises of Chromius, who was originally a Svracusian. 

X Sister of Deloa. Apollo, the brother of Diana, having been bom 
at Delos, and the goddess, according to Pindar, in Orfygia» the latter 
island is poetically called the sister of the former. 

§ jStnosan Jove, There was a temple in the city of ^tna decUcated 
to Jupiter. 
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AimSTROPHE L 

Lo ! the victor's virtues rise 
And strike the mansions of the gods above. 

In Fortune's region lies 
Glory's bright summit, where the Muses love 
Proud games and champions to record. 
Now for that isle* which erst th' Olympian lord 

On Proserpine bestow'd, 
Strike the lyre : his azure locks t 

He shook, and gave th' assuring nod 
That, crown'd with fruitful fields { and flocks, 

EPODE I. 

And gorgeous cities, to the skies 
Sicilia's fattening hills should rise. 
The son of Saturn gave beside 
A race tbat hums in brazen armis to guide 
The war-horse to the field ; that roimd its brow 

Th' Olympian chaplet's golden gleam 
Hath oft display'd. The shaft of truth I throw. 
And boundless is my theme. 

STROPHE n. 

In the porch of Chromius' hall 
Honoujr'd I stand, warbling th' applausive lay. 

And at his bounteous call 
Share the rich banquet. Many a festive day. 
That board the welcome stranger knows : 
His virtues mar the slanders of his foes, 

* That isle. The gift of Sicily by Jupiter to Proserpine, the daughter 
of Ceres, the goddess of the harvest, is probably nothing more than an 
allegorical record of its fertility. 

+ For a magnificent description of Jnpiter's nod and its offsets, see 
jffam, II. Uh. i. 1. 528, and Catullus, lib. ii. I 204, et seqq, 

X FrvdtfiU fields. The fertility of Sicily was proverbial ; and we 
know that the Bomans called it the granary of Italy. The Sicilian 
cities were equally celebrated. Syracuse is well known ; and the clas- 
sical reader who refers to Mr. Wilkins's Magna Ormciaf will form 
some notion of its ancient grandeur. 
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And quench like flood the flame. 
Yarioufl arts mankind delight ; 

But he that tempts the field of Fame 
Must march with Nature to the fight. 

ASTESTEOPHS U. 

Strength its might by action shows ; 
The mind by thought and sure sagacity ; 

As heaven each gift bestows. 
Son of Agesidamus, both in thee 
Their blended energies unfold. 
Cursed be the useless heap of hoarded gold ! 

My stores my friend must share : 
Bounteous affluence buys renown, 

When her fiill hands with general care 
The hopes of labouring virtue crown. 

EPODE n. 

'Tis thus with Chromius, from whose praise 
I pass to tales of ancient days 
For like examples bright, and seize 
The youthful feats of matchless Hercules. 
How, from his parent's womb the pangs of birth 

Escaped, Jove's infant ofi&pring lay, 
And with his twin-bom brother struggling forth. 
Gazed on the dazzling day : 

CTBOFHE m. 

How by Juno not unseen 
The saflron swathe his infant members pent ; 
Whereat th' indignant queen 

Of the high gods two furious serpents sent.* 

• 

* Theocritns, who relates this &ble {Idyll, xxiy.), following exactly 
the aocount here given by Pindar, only with some amplification and 
additional comment^ says that Hercules was ^<en months old when he 
received this abrupt visit from the two serpents. The indignation of 
Juno had been roused against him by Jupiter's amour with Alcmeiu, 
of which he was the produce. She had previously subjected him to 
the tyranny of Eurystheus, by the following stratagem. On the daj 
on which Hercules would, by the usual course of nature, have been 
bom, Jupiter declared that a child should oome mto the world to whoa 
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Througli the wide gates with many a fold 
They to the dark aad spacious chsuuber rolled, 
Their jaws with slaver smear'd, 
^yening for their infant prey : 

"^ Stirr'd at the sound, his front he rear'd, 
And roused him for the miaiden fray. 



AirrisTEOPHE m. 

Kound their necks in durance sure 
With gripe inevitable his hands he clasp'd ; 

T&l time their sprites impure. 
Press'd from the strangled monsters as he grasp'd : 
Meanwhile with terror petrified 
Stood the feir train that by Alcmena's side 

Their soft attendance gave j 
Frantic from her painful bed, 

She aU unshod, her babes to save 
From those foul foes, imclothed had fled. 

EPODE ni. 

Forthwith the Theban chiefs alarm'd, 

In brazen arms around them swarm'd ; 

And first the brave Amphitryon, 

With brandish'd faulchion from the scabbard drawn, 
Rush'd breathless in, with pang parental stung ; 

Thus each his own afflictions tear. 
While all, with cheek soon cheer'd, and heart unwrung, 

Their neighbour's sufferings bear. 



he would give absolute power over the children of his own blood. 
Juno, having made him confirm his decree by swearing by the Styx 
(the usual oath of the gods, according to the Grecian mythology), im- 
mediately used her privilege of presiding over child-birth, and pro- 
tracted tiie birth of Hercules. She at the same time hastened that of 
his cousin Euiystbeus, by which he obtained the title of superiority 
intended to be confirmed to Hercules. Alcmeua was delivered at 
the same tame of another son, by her husband, whose name was Iphicles, 
which is the twin-brother here mentioned ; and Amphitryon was con- 
sidered as the fftther of them both, whence the paternal anxiety which 
he displays, as presently mentioned. 
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8TBOFHB IT. 

Fix'd in wonder^B sitfTening trance, 
Jov-stnick he stood, the dauntless infanVs might 

First bursting on his glance, 
And all the- tale forged by his menials' fiight 
Thus oancell*d by the powers above. 
Forthwith the peerless priest of highest Jove 
Tiresias'* tents he sought, 
Truth*s unerring prophet, sage : 

He to th* assembled warriors taught 
The fortunes of that in£Eint*s age ; 

AimSTBOPHS IV. 

Told, what monsters of the waste, 
What foes to justice on the infested tide 

His mortal stroke shoidd taste ; 
What wrong, when hard oppression leagued with pride 
His deadliest vengeance should sustain ; 
How, when the immortal powers on Phlegra's plain 
With earth's gigantic crewt 
War should wage, as wage they must, 

His sharp impetuous darts should strew 
Their locks illustrious in the dust. 

* Tiresias was a celebrated prophet of Thebes^ who was said to have 
outlived six generations of men, during tiie time that Polydorus, Lab- 
dacus, LuuSy (Edipus, and his sons, sat on the throne. Ihiring his 
lifetime Tiresiaa was an infiiUible oracle to all Greece. The generals in 
the Theban war consulted him. After his death he was honoured as s 
god, and his oracle at Orchomenus was held in universal esteem. 
Homer represents Ulysses as going to the infernal regions to consult 
Tiresias concerning his return to Ithaca. — Odyn, xi. 1. 90, et teqq. 

t The giants of the Grecian mythology were said to have sprang 
from CoeluB and Terras the Heaven and the Earth, and were usually 
styled the Sons of the Earth, or the Earth-bom raoe, which is what 
their Greek name Tiyac imports. They are supposed to have lived m 
the peninsula of Pallene^ formerly called Phlegra, in Macedonia. En- 
raged at the defeat of their relations, the Titans, they made war against 
Jupiter ; and having heaped Mount Oasa upon Pelion, assaulted heaven 
with rocks, oaks, and flaming forests. The gods fled into Egypt, where 
they are said to have screened themselves from punishment by assuming 
the shapes of different animals. Jupiter, however, remembered that 
the giants were not invincible, proviaed he summoned a mortal to his 
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EPOjDB IT. 

Se told, how thus for pains below 
His soul eternal peace should know, 
Celestial bliss ; his toils r^eive 
The richest prize rewarding gods can give. 
To dwell withm the mansions of the blest. 

Seated with Joye in beauty's bloom, 
While yielding Hebe crown'd lus nuptial feast 
In heayen's empyreal dome. 



ODE II. 

TO TIMODEMUS 07 ATHENTS, 

Victor in the Pcmcrativm.* 



STROPHE L 

As bards, that soar on Homer's wing, 

With prologue of JoWs sounding praise 

Begin their rhapsodies to sing ; 
So he that swells my lays 

assistance, and by the advice of Pallas he armed his son Hexxmles 
in his cause, who soon subdued them by means of his deadly arrows, 
which he had dipped in the poisonous gall of the hydra. Some contend 
that the conquest of the giants by Hercules took place in the plains at 
the foot of VesuYius, which was also called the Phlegnean, or the 
burning plain. — JHod. Sic. lib. iv. c. i. Diodorus also mentions a third 
war between Jupiter and the giants (lib. v. o. iv.), in Crete, which was 
probably the original and the only one. 

* The Pancratium consisted of the two exercises of wrestling and 
boxing ; fix>m the former of which it borrowed the custom of throwing 
down ; firom the latter that of striking the adversary. Wrestlers never 
struck, nor did boxers ever attempt to throw one another down ; but 
the Panoratiasts were permitted to do both ; and it was customary for 
the weaker party, when he found himself sore pressed, to fall down, and 
fight rolling on the ground, by pinching, biting, scratching, and annoy- 
ing his adversary in all manner of ways ; whereby it often came to pass 
that the weaker combatant, who would never have been able to throw 
his antagonist, obtained the victory, and forced him to yield ; for in 



The base and prelude c^ ids fame. 
And prowess in the eacied game, 
Hatb laid within the grove 
And fiBO^fiaafid caique of Nemean Jotiq.* 

BTBOPHE IX. 

Yet oft, if right-directing time 

Doojxm him th' Athenian name to grace, 
And gives tilm, like his sire^ ta climb 

The steeps of glory's race, 
With conquering hand Timonons' son, 
Shall pluck, 0rom Isthmian c<mtest3 won. 
The fiurest wreaths they yield, — 
Oft rise yictorious &om the Pythian field, 

STBOPHE m, 

* 

For when the moimtain Pleiads f glow. 
Soon shall Orion's baldrick J blaze. 

And SalamisJ hath power, I trow, 
A champion chief to raise : 

this exeidM, a9 i& boxitig also, the victory was never acUudged till one 
party had fidrly yielded, witkh was sometimes done by holding up the 
finger. This exercise is also called UafifAdxioVf and tb)6> odmhatanta 
Uafi^axoi. — Pott, Or. Ant. vol i..pp» 600, 601. 

* This victory in the Nemean Games, which were celebrated in 
honour of the Nemean Jupiter, was the first victory that TimodfimiM 
had ever gained, which crrcumstance the poet immediately turns into a 
con4)liment, and into an omen of future sucoess. 

■f- The Pleiades are sevefn stars near the ba<;k of the sign of the Bull 
in the sfodiac. J^&x name is derived fi*om the Greek word irXUiv, to 
sail, because that constellation shows the time of the year most fayour- 
able to navigation, which is the spring. Tliey are for this reason also 
sometimes called Yergiliae, from ver, the spring. They are probably 
heF& called the mountain Pleiads, because they were said to be the 
daughters of Mount Atlas, previously to their being made to form tliis 
conat^lation. Virgil calls them the Atlantides {Oeor. i. 221); and 
Milton (Par, L. book x. 1. 674) gives them the name of the seven At- 
lantic sisters. 

X Orion is a conirtellation, near the feet of the Bull, c<»nposed of 
seventeen stars, in the form of a man holding a sword, which has given 
occasion to the poets often to speak of Orion's sword. It begins to rise 
in the commencement of March, shortly after the Pleiades have ap- 
peared. The poet, therefore, augurs that a secoiid victory will succeed 
the first, as nearly as Orion's appearance succeeds that of the Pleiades. 

§ Timodemus^ though an Al^enian by birth, was educated at Sakunis^ 
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Let Hector tell, how many a tongae 

In Troy the nAme of Ajax rang ; 
And, Timodeme, thy might 
Shines courage-proof in the Pancratian fight. 

STROPHE rv. 

From earliest age Achamse's* dames 

Have rear'd a race for valour famed : 
How oft hath conquest at the games 

A Timodeme proclaim'd ! 
They from the crowded plain below 
Far^a^' towering throne of snow 
Four splendid victories bore ; 
They from Corinthian rivals, on the shore 

STROPHE V. 

Where virtuous Pelopst ruled of yore, 

Eight chaplets wrung ; their temples crown'd 
From Nemea seven, from Athens more 

Than number's reach can bound, 
Gain'd in Jove's games ; whose praise supreme, 
Join'd with triumphant Timodeme, 
Ye native choirs display — 
Begin, begin the sweet melodious lay. 

the native place of Ajax, -whose battle with Hector is described in the 
7th book of the Iliad. 

* AchamsB was one of the 174 ^^/xoi, or boroughs, into which the 
Athenian tribes were divided. Each of them was in the habit of using 
peculiar rites and ceremonies, and of worshipping peculiar tutelary 
deities — all agreeing, however, in the supreme worship of Minerva. — 
Pott. Or. Ant. vol. i. p. 61. 

f In the Isthmian Grames. When Pelops had established himself 
upon the throne of Pisa, which was the inheritance of Hippodamia, the 
daughter of (Enomaus, whose hand he had obtained by conquering her 
father in the chariot-race, as described in the first Olympic Ode, anti- 
strophe iii. and epode iii., he extended his conquests over tne neighbour- 
j ing countries, and thus gave his name to the whole of the peninsula. 
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ODE III. 

TO ARISTOOLIDES OF ^GINA, 

YiciOfr m ^ Pismcratiwm, 



STROPBGB I. 

Come, heavenly muse, the mother of my aosg. 
To &ir .^^Glgma's Dorian aile^* 
With many a stranger throng'd^ the while 
Nemea*s high games the saored moon prolong ; — 
Come, for behold from far the youthful baud^ 
Framing their sweet triumphal air. 
By old Asopus' banks t to hear 
Thy dulcet voice impatient stand. 
To various meeds man^s various toils aspire ; 
But most the Conquering Athlete bums 
For the rich lay, that wakes the lyre, 
And waits on Virtue's stepa^ weaving the wreath she earns: 



* j£gvML*8 Dorian ide, iBgina, formerly dhiopia, reoeived its oane 
firom ^gina, the daughter of Asopus. She married Aotor, the son of 
Myrmidon ; but of her son, ^actts, the king of (Enopla, Jupiter is said 
to have been the £Ekther. .^<aoas was the &Uier of Tdamon and Pelea^ 
and Peleus was the fiither of Achilles : hence the poet takes oecasion to 
commemorate the exploits of ail three in the course of this ode. 

Pausaniaa (book ii.) says that the original inhabitanta of the island 
were produced by JujMter from the earth ; tiiat afterwards some ArgiTes 
having settled there, and mixed themselves with the nativee, taught 
them the Dorian language and customs, which became prevalent 
throughout the island. Strabo (book viii.) says that it was colonized by 
Argives, Cretans, Epidaurians, and Dorians. 

t Old Aaopua* hcmka. There were several rivers of l^is name, in Thes- 
saly, in Boeotia, in Macedonia, in Asia Minor. The one here alluded to 
is a river of Peloponnesus, passing by Sicyon, and therefore not fer from 
the seat of the Nemean Gikmes. There is probably also an allusion to 
Asopus, the father of the nymph ufEgiua, who gave his name to this 
river, and is supposed to be listening, therefore^ to his own daughter's 
praises. 
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Ain^ISTAOFHE L 

Whereof no scant supply, no lingering Btream, 
Daughter of Jove, that rules on high 
The cloudy muster of the sky, 
Pour from these lips to match my pregnant theme. 

Thus to their tuneful throats and quivering strings 
Th' effectual hymn my soul shall give, 
And bid their nation's glov^ liv^ : 
Whose ancient tribes and go<Uike kingsf, 
mose Myimidonian sires* mth dastard's part 
Axistoclides ne'er hath shamed ; 

With no faint arm, no recreant heart. 
The rough Pancratium £bced, the sturdiest champion lieuned. 

£POI>E Ir 

But Victory's soothing hand can heal 

The blows conflicting heroes feel. 

And bring from Nemea's blooming plain 

The joyful balm of every pain. 

If then with manliest beauty graced. 
And rich in deeds that form to soit^ 

The son c£ Aiistopha&es hath placed 
On glory's loftiest peak his daring Ibot, 
There must he pause : 'tis no mean taak to brave 
Beyond th* Herculean rockaf th' unnavigakla irave : 

STBOPHE II» 

Bocks, which the hero^god stupendous pOed, 
His proud memorial,, to display 
The limit of his wondrous way« 
He the huge monsters of the billowy wild 

8ubdued ; the lakes, the tides that flood the sound, 
His keen spontaneous search explored — 
Proved every pass, and fount, and ford, 
Adventure's goal and Nature's bound : — 

* Whose Myrmidonian sires. The JBginetans were called li^Tmidons 
from their ancestor Myrmidon, the &ther of Actor, and grand&ther of 
^acus. 

f Th' Merculecm rocks. These are the two lofly rocks, the one on the 
south-western extremity of Spain, the other on the nortb*westera extre- 
mity of Africa, called aJso by the ancients Abyla and Oalpe. 

2x2 
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Whither, mj spirit^ to what alien strand . 
Yeer*gt thou my course 1 thy wandering lays 

The sons of ./Eacus* demand : 
Tis justice crowns the muse that glows in yirtue's praise 

ANTISTROPHE n. 

Not from the stranger*s store, the distant spring, 
Her amplest cup Encomium fills : 
Draw thou from rich JQgina*s rills 
The sweet, the glorious theme she bids thee sing. 
There Peleus old in feats of bravery shone ; 
With ponderous lance himself had feird. 
By no compeer, no host upheld^ 
Alone lolcus* walUt he won — 
Won to his arms the mistress of the wave.^! 
Hence too the mighty Telamon, 

Comrade of Tolas the brave, 
Troy's perjured king§ subdued, and broke his barbarous 
throne. 

* JSfwvM was the suppoaed son of Jupiter and jSE^soa, and ht gave 
his mother's name to the island which he governed. He obtained during 
his life such a character for integrity, that the andents have made bim 
one of the judges of hell, idth ]l£nos and Rfaadamanthtis. 

t loUw was a town of JlCagnesia, on the seaKseaat, «t the ibot of 
Mount Pcdion* It was the birth-plaoe and patrimony of Jason^ the sob 
of ^Bon. The occasion of the tatung lolcus by Peleus was as foUovs: 
— ^Astydamia, or Hippolvte, the wife of Acastos, the son of Pelias, who 
usurped tiie tiirone of JSson, fell in love with Peleus while in banish- 
ment at the court of her husband. Peleus, however, rejecting her ad* 
dresses, she accused him to Acastus of attempts upon her tirtue. The 
monamh, listening to the accusation of his wiHB^ ordered his offioen to 
conduct him to Mount Petion, under pretence of a hunting-party, sni 
there to tie him to a tree, that be might become the prey of wild beasts. 
Having escaped from thence by the assistance of Chiron, Peleus assem* 
bied lus friends, forcibly to<^ lolcus, deposed Acastus, and put Astyda* 
mia to death. Among the friends who assisted him, however, wen 
Jason, and the Tyndaridee, according to the relation of Phereoydes, tf 
found in Apollodorus, lib. iii. 13, 7. See Ntitn,, ode ir. stro. vii viii. 

Z Mistress of tlie warn. Peleus was s»d to be the only mortal that 
ever married a goddess. To avoid his addresses, Thetis is related to 
have changed h^aelf into all manner of forms, -till, by t^e advice of 
Proteus, he surprised her asleep, in her grotto near the shcH'es t^Thea- 
saly. She then consented to many him, and the nuptials were cele- 
brated with the greatest solemnity, all the gods attendmg, and each of 
them making the most valuable presents to the newly-married pair.— 
Ovid, Met. ii. 221 — 265. See iVm. ode iv. stro. viii. ix. 
§ Troy^s perjwred king, Laomedon was assisted in bidlding the walls 
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EPODE II. 

With Lim the realms, where 'gainst the foe 

Th' Amazons bend the brazen bow, 

He vanquish'd. Fear, that quells mankind; 

Stay'd not his ardent constant mind. 

Such power hath he, whose bosom bums, 
By Nature touch'd, with glory's fire ; 

While Art's weak child still shifts, as frailty turns 
His obscure path ; by no sublime desire, 
No steadfast step sustain'd, his wavering soul 
Tries every virtue's taste, yet dares not drain the bowL 

STKOPHE ni. 

Mark now the part divine Achillea play'd I 

While Philyra* ydi with watchful eye 
O'erlook'd his home-kept in&u^cy, : ; 

JTen then men's feats his chilmsh sports he made. > 

Poising with inJ^t ha^d the barbed lance^ 
Full oft the lion's wrathful might. 
Swift as the wind, he match'd in fight ; 
Oft feced the bristling boards advance; 
And at old Chiron's feet exulting laid, 
Scarce six years bom, hi» panting prey. 

Thence on his youth the Delian. fiiaid. 
The Stem Minerva^ smiled, and cheer'd his wondrous Way. 

of Troy by Apollo and Neptuoe, but> refosbg to rowntfd ihe gods for 
their labour, his territories wen laid -wasto by the^ god of the aea, and 
by a pestilenoe from ApoUo. The wrath of the gMs oould not be ap< 
peased but by the annual exposure of a Trojan virffin to a sea-monster 
which appeared on the coast. The lot at length m. upon Hesione, tiie 
Idng's awn daughter ; and, in the midat of his despair, Heroules tiBdel> 
took to deliver him from the calamity for the rewi^ of a number of 
fine horses. I^aomedon, however, was a^pain fiuthless to his engsge" 
ments, and Heroules laid siege to Troy, and took it by force of anns^ ia 
vhich he was attended by Telamon as his amiour*bearer, who after^ 
wards received Hesione in marriage. I(Asia was anoth^ attendant of 
Heroules in this exploit, and his nephew. 

* Philyra gave birth to the Centaur Chiron, to whom the eduication 
of Achilles, in the arts of wax and music, was intrusted by his mother 
^Fhetia. — See antist. iii. 
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a:ntistrophe m. 

He with no treacherous toils the doe beguiled, 
"With no dull brach her track pursued ; 
His dazzUng pace, as legends rude 
Vouch the free tale, her bounding footstep foil'd. 
Within that rodc-roofd mansion long before 
Jason the sapient Centaur rear'd, 
And gentler .^jsculapius heard 
Soft-handed Medicine's healing lore. 
He bade bright Thetis in her fruitful arms 
A hero's mortal form enfold ; 

The unrivall'd son that crown'd her charms 
With wisdom's wealth he stored, and phaped in virtue's 
mould j 

EFODE ui. 

That, when to Troy's beleaguer'd plain 
His bending sail should thwart the main 
Th' accomplish'd youth might bravely stand 
War's onset wild, the gleaming brand. 
The dashing spear (though Lycian shout, ' 

Dardans and Phrygians, swell'd the alarm), 
And, rushing on the javelin'd -^thiop's rout, 
Pour all his heart into his vigorous arm- 
That Memnon, their fierce prince, might sail no more, 
With Helenus* though leagued, to Nile's lamenting shore. 

STROPHE IV. 

From him th' .i^Saoean race, with brightest ray. 

To distant climes and ages shine : — 

Jove, are they not thy seed divine 1 
Thine the great games, which now, with rapt'rous lay 

* HeUftWA. Priam, the fetter of Helenus, and Tithomis, the fether of 
Memnon, were hoth sons of Laomedon : Helenus and M^emnon, there- 
fore, were oousins-german. Memnon came to the Trojan war with 
10,000 men, and kmed Antlochus, the son of Nestor. He afterwards 
refused the challenge of the aged fether, and accepted that of Achillea^ 
by whom he was dain. The remnant of his colossal statue in Egypt 
still astonishes travellers by its grandeur and beauty. — See Nem, ode vi. 
atro. iii 1. 10. 
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By youthful warblers breath'd, their country's fame 
Blazoning^ I sing ; — ^with victory crown'd 
Aristoclides swells the sound, 
And gives their isle's illustriotis name, 
Her Pythian Pontiff proud, and awful shrine, 
On Memory's pictured roll to live. 

Thus high deserte by trial shine ; 
Thus men by deeds compared their true distinctions give. 

ANTISTROPHE IV. 

Boys among boys by various feats surpass ; 

Youth copes with youth ; maturer age 
Its own appropriate arts engage. 
Such are the stages of our mortal race ; 

A fourth yet follows — life's declining day ; 
This too its powers, its blessings yields^ 
Whereof no stint hath he, and gilds 
Calm virtue's close with wisdom's ray. 
Farewell, farewell ! — ^to thee, my valiant friend, 
These milk-drops, mix'd with honey dews, 

My soft mellifluous lays, I send, 
Pour'd jfrom the u^Eolian pipe — ^the nectar of the Muse : 

EPODE rv. 

Too long delay'd — ^but through the skies 

Swiftest of fowl the eagle flies ; 

Lured from afar he sails away. 

And pounces on his mangled prey ; 

While with hoarse croak and timorous flight 
The inglorious jackdaw* courts the ground. 

Meanwhile, on thee, as, from her throne of light, 
Clio thy prowess hails with victory crown'd. 
From Epidaurian groves, t and Megara's shore, 
And Nemea's shouting field, the beams of glory pour. 

* IngUrwm jackdaw. The daws here mentioned seem to represent 
the rest of the rhymers and poetasters who had eulogized Aristoclides^ 
and whom the poet professes to outstrip with the same fiicility as the 
eagle all snch birds of a meaner flight. 

f Epidaimian groves, Epidaunis was situated on the north-eastern 
coast of Argolis, nearly opposite the island of ^giiui. It ehiefly de- 
voted itself to the worship of ^sculapius, from whom the games here 
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ODE IV. 

TO TniASAHCHtJS OP JEOISA, 

Victor in the Game of WrertUng^ 

ffTBOPHE L 

Toil tliat conquering virtue bears 

Joy's sweet balsam's best allay 
And song, the Muses' daughter, cheers 

With her soil touch and soothing lay. 
The bath's warm waves not so reclaim, 
So rouse the champion's fainting frame. 
As praises bland lus soul inspire, 
WarUed on truth's delightful lyre : 

Her everlasting word survives 
Ihe doer and the deed, 

When graceful genius largely gives 
From wisdom's deepest fount the living meed. . 

STROPHE II. 

Now to Saturn's son divine, 

Timasarch, and Nemea's field. 
Field of the wrestler's fame, be mine 

The encomiastic song to yield ; 
Worthy the tower-crown d citadels 
Where .^Eacus* high lineage dwells ;* 
Where, friend with stranger mix'd, on all 
The beams of equal justice fall. 

Oh ! if Timocritus thy sire 
Still view'd th' all-cheering day, 

How would he strike the various lyre, 
And wake the string to our triumphal lay ! 

alluded to received the name of the ^aeulapian« It vna paitionkiiy 
celebrated, as well as the whole of Argolk, for its horses. Hence Yiigij, 
DomKsriz Bpidauma eattonim.-^6(n>t^. iiL 44. 

* For explanation ot the allttsioii to JSgina in this od^ see the notes 
to the last ode. 
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^ntOPHE III. 

How the golden wreaths resound, 

Won from famed Cleonse's fray;* 
From glorious Athens, and the aground 

Where sev'n bright portals front the day !t 
For, where Ami^tryt>n'8 proud remains 
Inv^'d th' illu^oi^ top>b contains, 
Cadmsean chiefs, with wiUing hand, 
Twined round his brows the glittering band : 

Fondly they swelled ^gina's fame ; 
For, welcome to that wall, 

By friends received a friend he came,J 
And sat in great Alcides' gorgeous halL 

* Famed Cleona*Bfray. By the games of Cleonse, ftt which Tlmasar- 
chus was victor, the Nemean jcfames are probably mtended ; for CleoiuB 
was but a short distance from Kemea, and it was at thia plaM that 
Hercules killed the Kemeau lion, hence also called the Cleensean lion : 
and it was in commemoration of the success of Hercules in this labour, 
according to some authorities, that the Kemean games were instituted. 
— iVm. ode x. stroph. iii* 

f The games celebrated at Thebes were callfid indiffaremtfy the 
Heraclean and the lolsean, having been instituted in honour of Hei-cules 
and of his companion lolaus, who. assisted him in subduing the hydra. 
The place of their exercises was called, from lolaus, 'Io\actov. In the 
same place stood the sepulchre of Amphitryon, and the cenotaph of 
lolaus, who was buried in Sardinia* Botii these were, at tfaiA solemnity, 
strewed with garlands and flowenu^— PoM. Or* AiKt, v* i. pp. 468^ 464. 
At this festival the peculiar custom was observed of offeiiiig apples to 
Hercules, the origin of which, according to Pollux (lib, i. c. i.), was the 
misfortune upon one occasion of not being able to bring a sheep, on 
account of the overflowing of the Asopue. They in consequence sub- 
stituted apples (whkh happened to have the same name in Greek, fi^^a, 
as sheep), sticking four sticks into them for legs, and two more for 
horns. This substitution was ever after continued. — Pott, Gr, Ant, 
v. i. p. 466. 

X By friends received a friend he came. The bond of mutual hospi- 
tality — Tcpo^tvia — ^formed between the inhabitatkts of separate states, 
was one of the most admirable of the customs and institutions of 
Greece, and the obligation arising out of it was held more sacred than 
even the tie of blood. In the earlier ages, when strangers were really 
unsafe in foreign countries^ it was one of ihe most usefol, in periods of 
greater oiviHoitioii, it was one of the most amiable and ornamental 
features of society. Glauctts and Diomed laid down their artns m the 
heat of battle, and aiiberwajrds exchangad armour, out of a pious regard 
to the hospitable alliance which had been entered Into hf their pKk 
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STRC^HB IT. 

Telamon* with him repell'd 

Merop routt and Phrygian band ; 
With hiTn the -warrior-giant quelFd, 

Alcyonens, J whose wasteftd hand 
Twelve chariots, that with coursers four 
Each to the field two heroes bore, 
With a rocVs fragment whirl'd aronnd 
Had dash'd promisouous to the ground. 

Ill hath he read war's woefdl page, 
Ne'er tried ambition's race, 

Who learns not frt)m this lesson sage 
How vauntfiil victory speeds but to disgraee. 

STROPHE V. 

All their glorious deeds to tell 

Lyric law forbids the string :— 
Time urges, and some potent spell 

Lures me the new-moon sports to sing. 
Quit, roving muse, the tempting tale, , 

And in mid sea reverse thy sail ; 
Transoendant thus o'er all thy foes, 
Its day thy glorious orb shall close ; 

While he, that plots thy spotless fame 
With envious glance to wound, 

Bolls in the dark the glimmering flame 
Of his weak rage, that sinks into the ground. 

genitors, (Eneus and BeUeropbozu — Hvid, vi. 1. 215. See Pott, Or. AkL 
vol. ii. pp. 410—418. 

* Tdamon witk him, Jsc, It has been observed in a note to the last 
ode, antist. ii.^ that Telamon accompanied Hercules in his expedition 
against Troy. Pindar here supposes Telamon to have also been his 
companion in some of his other exploits, probably for the sake of com- 
pliment to Macaa, his &ther, and through him to ^gina^ of which he 
was king. 

f Merop rout. The inhabitants of Cos, one of the Sporades isles of 
the Mgeaxif are here called the Merop rout, from Merops, one of tbeir 
early kings. 

t Alcyonem was one of the giants whom Hercules assisted Jupiter 
in subduing. 
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8TBOPHE TI. 

Me whate'er the part, the powers, 

Sovereign Fate hath doom'd to hold, 
Full well I kaow the circling hours 

Shall prove and perfect and unfold. 
Weave then with speed, my dulcet lyre, 
Thy richest woo^ my soul s desire, 
Th' harmonious mood of Lydian measure, 
CBnone's* pride and Cyprus' pleasure ; — 

There Teucer rears his distant tlurone ; 
Here, midst his father's fields, 

The mightier son of Telamon 
His Sa1a.miT>ian sceptre Ajax wields. 

STROPHE VIL 

Glittering in the Euxine main, 

Leuce's isle AchUles sways ; 
To Thetis bows the Phthian swain ; 

Pyrrhus th' Epirote tract obeys, 
Whose rock-strew'd ransje and cultured head. 
With herds aad fatteniiTg pastures spread^ 
From dark Dodona's waving steep 
Breaks westward on the Ionian deep. 

lolcus old, whose walls embower'd 
By shady Pelion rose, 

Peleus with hostile hand o'erpower'd, 
And gave enthraJl'd to her Hsemonian foes : 



* CEnone was an andent name of JSgina. 

The poet here introduces a sketch of the forttmes of the whole fiunily 
of j^acas : of Ajax, his grandson^ and the son of Telamon, whom he 
has already mentioned ; of Teucer, {mother son of Telamon, who> being 
expelled by his father from Salamis because he had left the death of his 
brother Ajax unrevenged, retired to Cyprus : of Peleos, the son of JSacns, 
who haying subdued lolcus (as mentioned Nem. ode iii. antist ii.), added 
it to Thessaly, called also Hsemonia ; of Achilles, the son of Peleus, wha 
was transported after death with Iphigenia, whom he married, to Jjeuoe, 
in the Euxine sea ; of Thetis, the wife of Peleus, who was principaUy 
worshipped at Phthia in Thessaly ; and lastly of Neoptolemus, the bob 
of Acb^es, and great grandson of ^acus, who was alao oaUed Pynhus, 
from the redness of his air. 
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8TB0PHE Tin. 

Weak AcastuB* wilj spouse* 

On their realm tbat vengeaace brougl4->- 
Such rage a wanton's wrongs could rouse : 

Him Peliaa* son, with treachery ficaught 
And axe Daedalian, by the way 
In ambush dark had lurk'd to slay ; 
By Chiron saved, eftsoon to proye 
The splendid de«biny of Joye. 

Unscared^ the 6erce aUK^onquering fire, • 
The lion's strength he braye% 

His armed paws, his fangs and ire— . 
^orms that disguised the mistress of the.wayeSft 

Loye at length the Kereid bound ; 

Feleus shares her golden throne : 
From seas and skies tiieir banquet round 

The gods in glittering circle shone. 
And gaye them of their grace divine 
Treasure and power to blees their line* 
'Tis not for man the deeps to sound 
That rage beyond the Oadian bound ::j: 

Turn thou tx>w*rds Europe's dreadless coast 
Thy helm and venturous sail ; 

The dons of Msuxlb can boa^ 
Deeds which no strain can reach, no time detaiL 

'* Aeashis, the don ofPeliMj^ithdinstigfiktioiiof fai« wifeAsfydamis, 
attempted to ti^e the life of Pelens by treachei^. 

f The allusion is to the various forms which Thetis ai»umed to avoid 
the addresses of Peleus. 

% 'Oad4an Ixmnd, The ancioBt Gades was no doabt*tbe same as tb« 
modem Cftdis. Bat the aooonnts of the early geographers are Tsiy 
inaccmnte respecting it. Strabo (book iii.) says -ftat it was a small 
island, 100 fhrlongs k>ng and one broad ; that the inhabitsnts, thougb 
dwelling in so small an island, were the most maritime nation m the 
world. Their dty was more populous than any except Borne, and tbey 
oould bring into the field 500 cavalry, which no other city but Psdu* 
could do. The island (or probably the peninsula upon which Gadix u 
now situated) was colonized from Tyre. 
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STROPHE X. 

Herald of th' athletic fray- 
Fought in filmed Olympia'fi Tale, 

In Kemean grove and Isthmian bay, 
The brave Theandrian tribe I hail. 

There the nerve-strengthening toil they plied, 

'Gainst rivals braVe their' prowess tried, 

Nor bore not to their native bowers 

The wreath that blooms with glory's flowers. 
There, foremost of the tuneful choir, 

To chant the victor's praise 

The tribe of Timasarch* aspire. ' 

If yet for Calliclest thon bidd*st me raise ^ 

STItorHK XI. 

Pillars of eternal mould. 

Brighter than the Barian mine^ 
Know that great deeds, like glittering gold 

Purged in the fire, more brightly shin/^ 
In the warm song when genius sings, 
And makes inferior mortals kings- 
Oh ! could his shade, that dwells below 
Where Acheron's wailing waters flow, 

These cheering straatis delighted he^ 
Sounding the boastful day 

When at loud Neptune's games he bare 
Erom Corinth's choicest chiefs her crown away I . 

* Tribe of Timatarch* It seems that the tribe of Timasarohus the 
Theandrian, on account of the greater number of yictories« and odea in 
celebration of them» whidi it oould boa8t> had some peculiar privilege, 
either of being the depositories of all such records, or else of leading 
the ohonuwes which <uumted them oo public occasions. The. word 
vp&iroKoc, however, which means one who leads the way, jnt^y be here 
only a poetical expression for the pre-eminenco and |>riority of this 
tribe, in reapeoi o£ the number of triumphal odes which it oouJd boast. 

f €aUicU» was maternal, uncle of Timasarchus^ and he was probably 
also iahis time a riotor in the gameft 
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STBOPHE XII* 

Him long ainoe "with -willing lay 

Euphanefl^ thy &t]ier*s sivBy 
Sung, as the lieroes of his day 

Each minstrers glowing lips inspire : 
For well the gifted hand can write 
The vivid records of the sight : 
like his that binds nnrivall'd now 
With wreaths of skill Meleaias* brow."*^ 

TJnmaster*d in the lists of aong 
His might each champion throws ; 

Mild to the good, bnt^ roosed by wr<»i^ 
Eough and revengeful on his recreant foes. 



TO 7TTHIAS OF iGGINA, 

Victor in the Pancrativ/m fir hoys. 



STROPHE I. 

I AH no sculptor to display 
Statues of silent stone, that in one place 
Stand motionless upon their idle base, 

Unknown. Speed thou, my dulcet lay. 
In eveiy bark and pinnace o'er the deep 
From loud -^gina's echoing steep 

* Mdemtut Urom* The commentators seem to agree in consideriDg 
M!elesia8 .to haye bem the anointer, or esquire of Timaaarchiia — janswer- 
iug perhaps to what is now called> a trainer, being one who prepiured 
him for and attended him in the fight. It was not uncommon to give 
such an one his share of the praise, and perhaps the victory was not 
unfrequently attributed to his advice and skilM assistance, as is the 
case with those who fulfil the corresponding offices in the modem ring. 



Spreading this tale the world arotrnd— ^ 
How Lampon's valiant son^ 

Pythia8y with wreath I^ancrafeian crown'd, 
In Kemea*s grove the palm a£ strength haa won* 

Youth on his lip hath not yet blown- 

Her earliest bloom of mantling down ; 

ASmSTBOFHB I. 

Yet hath this stripling glorified 
"Warriors and heroes from the golden love 
Of Nereids sprung, and u^acus, and Jove, 
And Saturn ;* blazon'd feir and wide 
Hjs capital, the stranger^s throng'd resort ; 
Whose populous walls and masted port 

Endafe* glorious sons of yore. 
With kingly Phocus (bom 

Beside th' abrupt resounding shore 
Of PsamathI divine, in cave forlorn), 

Founded and bless'd, and gave to ride, 

With many a prow, the wondering tide.t 

EPODE I. 

Suppliant for this, at Jove's Hellenian shrine f 

They stood, and raised their hands to heaven : — . 

I tremble to disclose what wrath divine 
Tb' illustrious pair, to exile driven, 

* OfNereidB spnmg, <md jEocus, dkc. The Heroes here alluded to, are 
Peleii% Telamon, and Pbocus ; the same which are mentioned in th6 
seventh and eighth lines of this stanza as the founders of the o&pital city 
of ^gina. Saturn was the father of Chiron, whose daughter, the nymph 
Endais, became the mother of Peleus and Telamon by ^acus, the son 
of Jupiter. The Nereid Psamath^ was the mother of Phocus by the 
same ./^Bacus. 

f ^gina was at one time the principal , naval power in Greece ; to 
which the poet has already alluded in the fifth and sixth lines of the 
first strophe of this ode. Its naval power and pre-eminence were at 
length entirely destroyed by the Atbenians under Pericles, who took 
seventy ships, and expelled the natives from the island. 

X The occasion here alluded to is, according to the Scholiast^ that of 
a dreadful drought which afflicted the whole of Greece ; when uiEacus 
and his sons obtained the blessing of rain, not only for his own island, 
but for Greece in general, by offering up their joint prayers at the altar, 
of Jupiter.. Pauauiias (b. li.) relates that at the en^tmce of a tempici 
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Forced from the foyoiii^d isle ! * A deed, 
By no ju&t ire^ no mastering need, 
ProYoked— -liold, h<^d, my lips, th* unwelcome tale : 

Sage tmth, that 3rields not to dismay. 
Oft shades her blushing cheek in caution's veil : 

Ofb aileaoe best secures discretion's blameless way. 

SXBOPSB IL 

But when brave wealth, or manly mig^ 
Or praise of iron war demands my song, 
Dig me the venturous chasm, profotmd and lon^ 

And my light limbs with easy fli^t 
Shall leap the tempting peril Eagles flixig 
0*er the broad sea the daring wing. . 

Yet e'en for these, in happieir day,t 
The muses' beauteous choir 

Spontaneous moved, their heavenly lay 
On Pelion's mountain sunff : the sev'n-tongued lyre 

"With golden wand Apollo strook. 

And all th' eternal numbers woke. 

jUrriSTBOPHS II. 

Fi;r8t -above all, in loftiest strain, 
Th^ immortal name of Sovereign Jove they sung ; 
Majestic Thetis Xkext, of Nereus sprung, 

And Peleufl chast^ whose virtue's stain 
The false Hipp(dy ta plann'd^-~adulterous queen ! ^ 
She, with feign'd fears and plaints obscene, 

dedicated to .^Saous, were sculptiured the figursA of tke chiefs who 
came from the several parts of Greece to join with uSacus in this 
general supplication. 

* Forced from the favoured ule, Telamen killed his broker Phocas 
with a qttolt, aoddentally, as it was said, and fled to Sahunta^ an island 
of Attica, of which he became the king. Peleus, who was aoeessorr 
to the probably intended muvder, also retired from kis native coantir 
to Phthia, a town of Thessalj, of which he in like manner became at 
length the king* 

t On occasion of the marriage of Pelens and Thetis, at whicii all the 
gods and goddesses were present, except the goddess of Discord, who, 
to punish this seeming negleot, threw an Apple into the midfltof the 
assembly with the inscription upon it, Detvr ji^ddtiari-^c^ >tlke meet 
beautiful. This was the occasion of the celebrated Judgment of Paris, 
and eventually of the ruin of Troy. 
. 4^ The falae JSippolyta-^adulterota queen/ This story has already 



Her duped nxorioiiB fi^use, that filTd 
Magnesia^s potent throne, 

T' adopt her treacherous tale beguiled—- 
Her base invented charge^ — " how all alone) 
" On his own couch, his helpless bridb 
'' By force the ruffian prince had ^tried." 

EPODE IT. 

'Twas all the truth reversed — ^the fraud of lust. 

With fervent prayers, avow*d desires, 
Oft had she press'd him ; but his stem disgust, , 

Tffia rage the bold proposal fires. 
!l4e wrath of hospitable Jove* 
He fear'd, and spum'd th* unholy love. 
Jove from his cloudy throne, heaven's ruling lord, 

Mark'd the just youth, and for his bride 
Gave him the Nereid queen, his truth's reward, 

That deep in crystal cave the golden distaflf pUed. 

STROPHE in. 

Neptune with smiles the nuptial meets, 
Though mortal : he from u£g»*» thundering bay t 
Oft to the Dorian Isthmus speeds awiay, 

Where many a band his condttg greets 
With hymns and clarions loud, and cheering cries, 
While strength contests th' heroic prisse, • 



been alluded to in Nem, ode iii. antistropli. ii. and Nem, ode iv. 
stroph. viii. 

* Hospitable Jove. The institutions relating to hospitality have 
already been alluded to. The mutual obligation arislug fix>ni this bond 
was Mways held to be of the most sacred oharaoter, and several of tlie 
gods were supposed particularly to watch over and to enforce its obser- 
vance ; but particularly Jupiter, who was thence called Zc^c JShioc, 
the hoipUdfde. 

f jEgc^t thtmdering hay. ^gss was a town of Euboea, opposite 
Boeotia and Pho<H8, at which place was a celebrated temple dedicated to 
Neptune. Neptune was alao, as here aUnded to, the tutelary deity 
of Corinth. His peculiar worship at ^gse is mentioned by Homer m 
his hymn to Neptune : 

Who Helicon and spacious ^gsD holds. 

And hence he was often called JCgaean Neptune. 

2b 
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Won as the natal guardian power* 
Each champion's lot decrees ; 

That erst in proud (Enon^'s bower 
Gave to thj might, renowned Eathymenes, 

In victory's heavenly arms embraced. 

The high-wrought hymns of praise to taste. 

AimSTBOPHE nL 

Sprang from the same maternal seed. 
See thy bold steps the youthM Pythias trace, 
Beaming his glorfs rays on all his race : 

Nemea beheld his daring deed. 
And the fedr month Delphiniiant Pho&bus loves. 
Him, midst jDgina's echoing groves, 

By Nisiis':^ vale-cleft mountain dark 
TTia ill-stan^d rivals fly : — 

Oh 1 how it joys my soul to mark 
Each generous state in feats of bravery vie I 
Know, 'twas Menander'8§ art prepared 
Thy fortune's way, thy toil's reward : 

EFODE m. 

Athens alone the master hands can bring 

Th' aspiring Athlete's skill to frame : — 
Wouldst thou with these the brave Themistius sing ? || 

Speak boldly: shrink not from his name ; 

* A8 ths natal gwxrdicm power decrees. The ancients placed an 
implicit &itH in the notion that the fortune of particular men was bom 
with them. This more especially prevailed among the I^omans, who 
always preferred a fortunate to a seemingly skilful generaL The poet 
in this place seems to have a still Airther idea that fortune is not only 
bom with her fstvourites, but runs partly in fiunilies, by which he 
ingeniously paves for himself a way for the mention of Euthymenes. 

t A festival and games were celebrated at --Egina in honour of Apollo, 
in the month called by them Delphiniw. This festival was the Hydro- 
phoriaiy in which^ as at Athens^ water was carried in the processioD, in 
commemoration of the deluge of Ogyges. 

t Nisus was king of Megara^ at which place games, called the Alca- 
thoia, were celebrated. 1%6 poet means to relate that Pythias was 
victor both in ^gina and at Megara. 

§ Mencmder was the trainer or second of Pythias. 

11 ThemisHua was the maternal grand&ther of Pythias. 
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E'en to tlie topmast hoist awaj 
The swelling canvass of thy lay : 
Him pugilist — Pancratiast him proclaim ; 

In Epidanrus twice renown'd 
He bears the blended chaplets of his fame . 

Back to th' -^Eacean shrine, by all the Graces crown'd. 



ODE YI. 

1K> ALCIMEDES OF MdmA, 

Victor in the Groane of Wrestling for Boys. 



STBOPHE I. 

Men^ and the €k)ds above one race compose : 
Both jfrom the general parent Earth 
Derive their old mysterious birth : 
But powers unlike their differing nature shows ; — 

Man breathes his moment, and is nought ; 
While, like their brazen heaven's eternal base, 
Gods live for ever : yet th' illumined face, 
Th' illustrious form, th' aspiring thought, 
Proclaim him kindred of the skies. 
Though fate conceals from reason's eyes, 
Whether night frowns, or noontide glows, 
What course we nm ; what goal the race shall close. 

AirriSTBOPHE I. 

E'en now the brave Alcimedes displays 

A cognate port, a soul like theirs. 

He, like the field, that sometimes bears 
Erom the quick seed, which genial culture lays, 

Life-fostering fruits, and crops of gold. 
But when th' alternate season bids abstain, 
The fidlow sleeps refr^sh'd, and teems again ; 

Thus he, 'mong Nemea's chiefs enroll'd, 

2b2 
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Of his proud race relumes the fire 
That slumber'd in his nameless sire : 
While Joye his destined progress Leads> 
With fearless foot his grand^re's steps he treads. 



EPODE I. 

Finding, like hunter true, the place 

Where worth might win the wrestler's crown. 
By the sure track of old Praxidamas. 

The verdant plant, by Alpheus grown, 

Rrst from the Olympian cirque be bore 
To bloom on fair uEgina'a shore ; 
Three Nemean braids his locks imbow'd ; 

Five Isthmian choirs his triumphs sung ; 
Till Agesimachus beheld the doud 

Disperse, that round his son, the tame Socleides, hung» 

STROPHE IL 

Thus these three champions* of one generous line 

Mounted by virtue's toilsome ways. 

And reaoh'd th^ topmost peaks of praise. 
Fortune, Tjy man's best help, Jove's will divine, 

Prospered their house : to none beside. 
From all the games which spacious Greece supplies^ 
E'er fell so largely given the boxer's prize. 

Great though the task — ^this hand shall guide 
Right home, I trow, with archer's art, 
To the bright scope its sounding dart. 
Breathe thou, my Mtise, thy glorious breeze 
FUl on the ssils of brave Alcimedes. 



* f%,U8 ^c«e ihree campions. The genealogy above referced to, «f 
which ^ach alternate generation addicted itseli to the game^ is thus 
cleariy set forth in the paraphrase of Benedict : — ATcimede.s the 
present victor, contended in the games ; Theo, his fiither, absuined 
irood them ; Praxidamas, his grand&ther, was also a candidate and 
vietor ; his great-grand&ther, Socleidep, did not follow that line ; but 
his great-great-grandfather, Agesimachus, pursued it. Thus making 
three alternate champions. 
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ANTISTBOPHE TL 

Praised are the deeds of those that are no ttior6 : 

The minstreVs lyrei, the rhetor's tongue, 

Hath told their tale, their chant hath sung ; 
Whereof the Bassian tribe no scanty store 

Hath bless'd : ftdl freights* in happier days 
Of rich renown they bought with noble deeds, 
Harvests of hymns, which fiom celestial seeds 

Pierian swains profusely raise. 

Thence Callias sprung, a champion proved. 
By both Latona's twins beloved ; 
Round his stout wrist the cestt he wove, 
And pluck'd the crown from Pytho's sacred grove. 

EPODE IL 

Thence by Castalia's murmuring spring. 

When eve had closed the martial game, 
like her bright star, he burnt amidst the ring 
Of Graces choir'd to sound his fame. 

Him next at Keptune's Isthmian shrine. 
The bridge that parts hia restless brine,^ 

* FvU freights. The felicity oi the xnetaphar consistB in- the ftUusion 
to the celebrity of uSgina as a naval and mejccantile power ; so that the^ 
Bassian tribe, the tribe of Alcimedes, are supposed to freight their, 
ships with their own praises. A simUar allusion is contained in iVem. 
ode i. strophe i., where the poet bids his dtiket lay speed 

In every bark and i^miftce o'er the deep, 
From loud u^gina'a echoing steep. 

+ The thongs of leather, called by the Homans the cettuBf with 
which the ancient pugilists surrounded their wrists, were, as Pottes* 
informs us, first invented by Amycus, king of the Bebrycians, who was 
contemporary with the Ai^onauts. — Clemens Alexcmd, Strom, i. p. 807. 
These cestus were at firat short, reaching no hi^er than the wrists ; 
but they were afterwards enlarged, and carried up to the elbow, and. 
sometimes even as high as the shoulder ; and in time they came to be 
used not only as defensive arms, but to annoy the adversary^ being , 
filled with plummets of lead and iron. — Pott Or, Antiq. vol. i. p. 
499. The formidable pair of weapons of this kind exhibited by 
Entellus {jErieid, lib. v. 1. 401), are well recollected; and also the 
use to which he put one of them, by striking an ox dead wijth one 
blow of it. 

i The bridge that parts his restless brine, Pliny calls the Isthmus of 
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Where slaughtered bulls triennial &11, 

Th' Amphictyons honoar*d : round his head, 

mere FhUos Lch* his dark primeval wall, 

The rough-maned lion's plant its crisped foliage spread.t 

STROPHE in. 

Wide is the gate, and various are the ways 

Through which, this glorious isle to grace, 

The pomp of poesy may pass : 
For there unfeiling founts of purest praise 

The race of JEbcqb supplies — 
(Praise, the reward — ^the heroic virtue's gain) : 
Through all the peopled earth, the trackless main. 

Spread Har and wide their glory flies ; 
It leapt beyond the Libyan shore. 
When Memnon's might retum'd no more ; 
For no tame sport, no mimic war 
Was his^ when swift Achilles from his car 

ANTISTBOPHE HI. 

Came threatening down, and with his angry spear^ 

Though sprung firom bright Aurora's womb, 

Despatch'd him to the dusky tomb. 
Such are the tales old times were proud to bear : 

These are the public paths of song, 
Through which my course with ardent steps I keep, 
And though, when dangers crowd the stormy deep, 

The wave that bursts the shrouds among 
Most moves the labouring seaman's fear, 
My back the twofold load shaU bear, 

Corinth the neck of the Peloponnesus. Pindar, in another place, calls 
it the gates of the ocean. — Nem, ode x. antistrophe ii. It is about five 
or six miles across, and has been frequently fortified so as to become a 
complete gate and defence to the Peloponnesus. Mr. Dodwell (vol il 
pp. 186, 187) gives an account of aJl the numerous fortificationa which 
have been erected upon it up to the present time. 

* Phlmi was a town in the territory of Sicyon, and not &r from 
Kemea. 

*h ITie Uon's plcmt its crisped foliage spread. This is the paisley, with 
which Hercules, after- having conquered the lion, and instituted theie- 
upon the Nemean games, ordered the viotore to be crowned. 
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While thus with mlling steps I trace 
The past and present triumphs of the race : 

EFODE ui. 

For from the sacred games, that gave 

His godlike sires their just renown, 
Alcimedes, fit oflfepring of the brave, 

Hath eam'd the five-and-twentieth crown. 
Two more to Timidas* and thee 
The lots' precarious destiny 
In Jove's Olympian grove denied. 

Yet let my song Melesiast name ; 
Prompt, as the dolphin on the billowy tide, 

Your boisterous strength he trains,^ and guides you to the 
game. 



ODE VII. 

TO SOOENES OF JEQlSAy 

Boy ■ Victor in the FentaMm, 



STROPHE I. 

DAUGfHTER of poweifol Juno that dost cheer. 
Throned by the deep-foreboding destinies, 

The labouring birth, chaste Ilithyia,J hear : 

Without thy aid nor day, nor midnight skies, 

* Benedict supposes that Alcimedes, and Timidas, another pugilist 
. of the same tribe, were excluded, for being too young, from contending 
in the Olympian games, to which beardless youths were not admitted. 
Heyne, with more probability, conjectures that Pindar here adopts a 
delicate mode of expressing that they were beaten ; for, since the 
different pairs of combatants were appointed by lot, fortune might 
easily be charged with the ill success, for having matched a strong and 
a weak one together. 

i* Th» poet again, as in the two last odes, introduces the mention of 
the victor's trainer or second, on whose skill he seems to have con- 
sidered that the success in the combat much depended. This was 
probably more especially the case in the combats of youths. 

t The llUhyia of ibe Greeks was the same as the Lucina of the 
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W6 Tiew — ^nor youth in strengtli*s proportions fair 

Thy sister HeWs* season reack 
Yet all not one pursuit, one passion share ; 
Life hath its several yoke for each : 

Mark how Thearion's late-bom son, 
Stout Sogenes, through thee begun 
Yii-tne's distinguished race ; and loud renown 
In circling songs proclaims his fresh PentathHaa crown. 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

For *mongst the sons of u^Iacus he dwells : 

They love the clanging spear, the warlike lay ; 
They hail the aspiring heart, that pants and swells 

Por the rough game, that courts the trying fray ; 
For whom the wSiling Muse mellifluous winds 

Her warbling stream. — ^Tis darkness all 
When brayery no recording miostrel finds.t 

Then valorous deeds reflected fall 

On the bright mirror's bumish'd plane^ 
When inspiration's mindful strain 
Toil's everlasting recompense bestows, 
And round the embellish'd gift her rich embroidery throws. 

EPODE I. 

The wise, content not with life's present store, 

To the fair breeze that shall hereafler blow, 
like prudent seamen, look. The rich, the poor, 

Alike to death's dark tomb must go : 
Then how in song their names shall shme 
Enhanced, let £imed Ulysses show ; 
His woes, I ween, more brightly glow 
3bi sweetest Homer's words and rhapsody divine : 

Homana, and presided over cbild-birth. She was first worshipped at 
Delos, where she assisted at the birth of Apollo and Diana, haTifig 
come there from the Hyperboreans. The Cretans, however, maintained 
that she came from Crete. Pausanias mentions that her statues were 
kept concealed from all but l^e priests, in Attica, Achaia, and at CorintL 
— Patw. bk. i. ii. and vii. Lucius, the Delian, considered her the most 
ancient of the goddesses, and the same as Fate. 

* JSebe, M well as Bithyia, was the daughter of Jupiter and Jimo^ 
aenording to Hesiod. 

f Horace introduces nearly the same thought^ lib. i\r. 9. 
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STBOPH£ II. 

Kound wliose enchanting tale a sacred charm 

His winged art hath wound ; while genius deigns 
Beguile us with bewitching fictions warm, 

For vulgar eyes truth's radiant image strains : 
Could they her beams behold without disguise, 

Ne'er had the senseless sentence pressed 
Proud Ajax, for the lost celestial prize, 

To pierce his own indignant breast ;* 
Ajax, the fierce Achilles slain, 
Mightiest of all the boastful train 
Whose barks the west wind wafted o'er the tide 
From Phrygian force to wrest the frail all-beauteous biide. 

i^TIS3*B0PHE IL 

Still, though death's wave without distinction roll 

O'er all alike, the nameless and the great. 
For warriors yet, that reach th* eternal goal. 

Approved of heaven, conspicuous honours wait. 
Thus, when the towers of Troy, so long by Greeks 

Assail'd, brave Pyrrhus to the skies 
In smouldering flames had whirl'd, the grove he seeks, 

In whose dark shades sequester'd Hes 

The spacious earth's mysterious nave, 
And shrines him in a Pythian grave. 
"Wandering from Ilion's shore his bark had cross'd. 
Far off his native Scyre,t to Ephyra's distant coast. J 

* After the death of Achilles, Ajax and Ulysses preferred their 
respective claims to the arms of this hero on the score of merit. The 
judges awarded them to Ulysses ; Ajax, driven to madness by the 
disappointment, first eianghtered a whole flock of sheep, supposing 
them to be the sons of Atreus, who had given the preference to 
Ufysses, Jmd afterwards stabbed himself with his own sword, thus 
adding one to the innumerable calamities that attended the Grecian 
chiefs who were leagued in the Trojan war. — Sopkocleg, Ajcuc 
Mastigoph, 

f Scyros was a rocky island in the u^gean sea^ opposite to Euboea. 
Achilles retired there to avoid going to the Trojan war, and became 
^Either of Neoptolemus (who was called Pyrrhus from the redness of hift 
hair), by Deidamia, the daughter of LycomedeS) king of the island. 

X Epkyra'a dista/nt coast. The Ephyrahere mentioned was on the sea* 
coast of Epirus — ^not Corinth, which anciently went by the same name. 
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KPOBS IL 

There the Moloasaa reahn awhile he swayed. 

And many an age his sons the diadem -wore : 
Thence to the Delphian god not long delayed 

The first-froitB of his wars he boie — 
The wealth of Dion's wasted pride. 

There for the plundered aacrifioe, 
While his bold arm the priest defies, 
Fell'd by a stranger's axe, great Priam's oonqneror* died. 

STBOFHE UL 

Sore grieved the Delphian hosts that fonl disgrace ; 

Yet thus the debt of destiny he paid. 
Pate had required that of the uSacian race. 

Within that ancient grove for ever laid. 
Past by the gorgeous fsaie, a king should rest ; 

Whose hallowed shade with vigil pure, 
When fuming offerings heap'd th' heroic lisast, 

The pompous ritual might secure, 
A word his rare desert rewards ; 
True to his trust the rites he guards, 
And fearless thus shall vouch — with virtue's ray 
Jove's and ^gina's sons still light their glorious way. 



* Pindar here intends to represent that Keoptolemtts came to his 
death by ihe hands of ^e priests of Delphi, whom he opposed in their 
indecent attempt to plonder and appropriate the sacrifices, according to 
a practice which had gro^jm up among them. He was, however, 
aware, as is evident from his partial defence of hunself in the 4th 
strophe, and in the 5th epode, that the death of Neoptolemus was 
rented in different ways. One of these accounts was, that he was 
murdered at the instigation of Orestes, or by Orestes himself according 
to Virgil, Pateroulus, and Hyginus, for having married Hermione, 
whom ner &ther Menelaus had promised to Orestes. Another account 
is, that the object of his visit to Delphi was the plunder of the 
t^ple ; and l£at being slain in the attempt, he suffered the same 
death and indignities which he had inflicted in the temple of Mraerva 
on the aged Priam and his family. Hence the ancients used the 
proverb Neoptclendc revenge^ when a person suffered the same treatment 
ne had inflicted upon others. 
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AimSTROPHE in. 

Here let our praises pause — ^rest pleases all ; 

Suspensions due the choicest sweets improve ; 
Sweet honey's self the satiate taste will pall ; 

Pall e'en the flowers of sweet luxurious love. 
Nature, that gives us life, and fire, and frame, 

With different wills inspires the breast ; 
Each feels his several impulse, none the same ; 

None e'er with every bliss was blest ; 

Perfection's lot-— that ne'er shaU gleam 
In history's roll, or fancy's dream. 
Yet what kind fate to thee, Thearion, sends, 
Comes with a gilded grace the wish'd occasion lends.* 

EPODE UI. 

Thine is the daring heart that throbs for fame, 

The mind where wisdom's beams unclouded play. 
Doubt not the Muse ; a stranger's feith I claim ; 

No slander lurks in honour's lay : 
But, pure and plenteous as the flood 

That warbles fix)m the limpid spring, 
My friend's unquestion'd praise I sing ; 
'Tis virtue's eam'd return, the wages of the good. 

STBOPHE IT. 

Not e'en the Achcean chief,t whose mansion wild 

O'erhangs the Ionian wave, my strain shall blame : 

bur states in friendship mix ; with aspect mild 
And clear I greet my countrymen j my aim 

* The good fortune of Thearion was particularly well timed in this 
respect, that Sogenes having, according to tlie Scholiast, been bom to 
him in his old age, the son nevertheless by his very early prowess en- 
abled the father in his lifetime to witness his successful career. 

t The Achaean chief here intended is supposed by the Scholiast to be 
Keoptolemus, to whom he apologizes for attributing his death to so 
trifling an occasion as a quarrel about the sacrifices and ofiPerings. The 
Myrmidons, whose throne TSTeoptolemus inherited, and of whom he car- 
ried some with him to Ephyr^ on the Ionian sea, were also called 
Achaeans according to Homer : — 

Full fifty ships beneath Achilles' care 

Th' Achsans, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear. 

Iliad, ii. 684.— Pope, 1. 884. 
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No forced extreme, no violent end pursues 

(So pass in peace m j closing day) : . . 

diallenge my dearest inmates, if my Muse 
To divider's lust e'er lent her lay. 
O Sogenes, whose generous race 
Th' Euxenian tribe shall ne'er disgrace,. 
Beyond truth^s mark, I swear, my glowing tongue 
JPlmgB not thy random praise, the javelin of her song. 

AITTISTBOPHE IV. 

Thou with unswelter'd neck, with Hmbs untired. 

Didst in thj grip« the wrestler's rage repress, 
Ere day's meridian flame thy limbs had fined ; — > 
Toil, that but raised the raptures of success. 
Bear with my frenzy, if I rage and rave 
When victory bids my pinion soar ; 
*Tis the heart's grace ; I grudge not for the brave 
To stake my spirit's wealthiest store. 
No sk^ the vulgar chaplets ask ; 
Beck not, my Muse, the unworthy task s 
Thou, with rich ivory chased, thy golden crown 
Dost weave with choral flowers from fostering sea-dews 
blown. 

EPODE ly. 

But when thy Nemean hymn the praise of Jove 

Bemembers, with scffc hand thy glorious lyre 
And touch chastised in modest numbers move. 

On that famed isle the sceptred sire 
Of all the gods with reverend voice 

Besound : for there in happiest hour 
wEgina's womb the genial power 
With u^Bacus impregn'd, and bade her rocks rejoice. 

STROPHE v. 

He thy paternal brother, and thine host. 

Great Hercules, first raised our country^s fame * — 

Her prince and patron. Oh ! if man may boast f 

Man's friendship ; i^ with hearts and hopes the same, 

• Owr cowUrifs fame. As Pindar was of Thebes, and JEacos was 
king ofMi^BA, this passage is net to be explained, except by attribut* 
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Associates dear in sweet fraternity 

Life's purest joys delighted snare, 
And gods such bliss may taste ; oh, then^ with thee. 
Whose mastery quelFd the Titans' war, 
Brave Sogenes by fortune blest, 
While filial reverence warms his breant. 
Within these sacred walls, th' august retreat 
Of all his afOiuent sires, will fix his favourite seat : 

AimSTBOPHE V. 

For as the parting pole on either hand 

Flanks the quadrigal chariot's gilded yoke, 
Between thy stately &nes his turrets stand. 

Blest youth ! him 8ooth*d by thee with prospering look 
Jove and great Jimo and the blue-^yed Maid 

Shall goani : for, when disast€X^ press, 
Oft helpless man thy prompt exertions aid. 

Vouchsafe, benignant sire, to bless 

His youth with power, his age with length 
Of years, contentment, health, and strength j 
Vouchsafe the late descendants of his sons 
Their &,ther's fieune shall share, augmenting as it runs. 



ing to it a considerable |M>etic license. Blther the allusion must be to the 
sisterhood of the two kingdoms^ deri?ing their names respectively from 
uSgina and Thebe, two of the dauo^hten of Asopns ; or else r&rp^, 
cotmtty, is to be taken in an extended 8ena$ for Greece in general. In 
corroboration of the former explanation is the account of Herodotus 
(Terpsic. c. 79, 80), that the Thebans, having been directed by the 
Delphic oracle to claim assistance from those who were nearest to them — 
rutv dyxif^ra — interpreted this expression as relating to nearness of 
blood, and accordingly applied to the ^ginetans. If the laiter inter* 
pretation is to be preferred, the allusion is probably to the occaaon upon 
which ^acus rendered service to th^ whole of Greece when oppressed by 
a famine. 

f Oh/ if man may hocut, <S;e* The subject and allusion of the fol- 
lowing apostrophe is the situation of the house of Sogenes, which hap> 
pened to be placed between two temples dedicated to Hercules, aeooTding 
to the Scholiast. 
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EPODE V. 

But for myself ne'er ahall my conscience say, 
Whatever unheeded calumny may feign. 
That Neoptolemus my danderous lay 

Deign'd with unjust reproach to stain; — 
But 'twere -wit's weakness to disprove 

The three-times-thrice refuted He, 
To waste on wayward infisuicy 
The grandam's endless tale of " Corinth sprung fix)m Jove."* 



ODE vnL 

TO DEINIS, THE SON OF MEGAS, OF JBGINA, 

Victor in the Single Footpace, 



ffTROPHE I. 

Hkralt) of love's ambrosial joys, 

That on the lids of laughing boys 
And bright-eyed maids dost sib, enchanting Youth ! 

Whose heedless guidance, as the soul 

Unpractised feels thy wild control, 
Leads this to rapture, that to ruth : — 

Yet oh 1 when opportunity, 

That warns iJl fortune's works to move, 

Gives the kind hour, how sweet to be 
The lord of every virtuous love. 



* " Cormth aprtmg from Jove " seems to have been an expreesion pro- 
verbially denoting anything often and tediously repeated, in allasion 
probably to some story in which it frequently recurred. Twosudi 
stories are suggested by the Scholiast ; both of them, however, equally 
unsatisfifcctory and insi^cient to explain the expression. 
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ANTISTROPHE I. 

Snch love, as round the genial bed 

For Jove and blest u3Bgina spread, 
Served the ricli gifts voluptuous Venus brought : 

Thence sprung the wise, the warlike son, 

"Whose greatness graced CEnone's throne : 
Thousands with prayers his presence sought ; 

Unforced, uncall'd, the pride and flower 
Of all the states that groan'd around,* 

Spontaneous to his hallow'd power 

Trusted their griefs, their welfare bound : — 

EPODB L 

Heroes and sapient seers, that sway'd 

The sage Athenians' rocky strand, 
And Pelops' sons by Spartan chiefs obey'd. 

Thus for that favourite isle's heroic band 
The reverend knees,t in suppliant guise. 

Of -^acus I clasp, and with me bring 
My Lydian wreath, of various minstrelsies, 

Hound Deinis' brows and Megas' bust to fling — 
Each for his Nemean race, the son's and father's prize : 
Unfeding joys to him are given 
mZfortiiie's seed is so^ in heaven. 



* All the states that groan'd armiml. The occasion here alluded to 
was that of a dreadfdl drought and famine which afflicted the whole of 
Greece, when it was declared by the oraole that the prayers of ^acns 
alone would be capable of diverting the wrath of Heayen. Accordingly 
rain was granted to his own country, and to the whole of Greece, at the 
supplication of himself and his sons. — See Nem. ode v. ep. i, ^acus 
obtained during his life such a reputation for integrity, that the ancient 
&bleB of the Greeks made him one of tiie judges of hell, with Minos and 
Khadamanthus. 

f The reverend hneea of jEacua I dasp. Taking his idea from the 
supplication of the Grecian chiefs to JSacus durmg his lifetime in 
behalf of Greece in general, the poet supplicates him now as the tute- 
lary hero of ^gina in favour of that island, and of Deinis and his father 
Megas. 
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ffntopHt 11. 

"With lioards of ii^ealth lieaven*g borititebu^ ^race 

Loaded tbe CJyprkn Cinyras : • 
Breathe here, my Muse, find rest thy nimble fbet — ; 

Oft hath thieit various tale beeu told : 

And perikros 'tis ^th fictions bold 
The test of censure's glance to meet. 

The adventurous bard is envy's pr^y— ' " '^ 
Eiivy, that bravel^ mounts the feldes, 

Stoops not the pini(Hi iools to lalay, 

Ba% itakes her quarty of the Tnse. 

ANTISTROPHE II. 

'Twas envy's hand -with ^exxzy& fiword ^ ^ 

Th' indignant heart of igax gored. , , ; 

ITugrac'd "witn eloquence, by weaker .foes , . 
Defeated, valour sometimes flies 
The wordy warfare, while the prize ., , 

To vamish'd feilsehood folly thi'ows. 

Thus duped the Qreeks with lots conceal'4 

The false "Olysses glorified ;; . •♦ • 

Robl^'d of his casque and golden shield 
Ajax himself assail'd and died. 






EPODBII* 

Ah! how Tmlii;e in: w$^!s rough hooir •• - 

The blows tJb^y-d^nit^ the blood they dxsur ! -^ 
Prom their strain'd sterna wifth what unequal fiowV i 

Against the ooiiacious foe their jare^na flew ! ^ 
Strove they for ^oat. Achilles ' slain, 

Or join'd the slaugbters of the general imi^i 
Thus used.^ old V^. &»^t»fy'^ itate^ bans, • ^ ^ 

Wii^iwg ]<f ith wiheedling woida her treacheroaa' iw^— 
Artificer of fraud, man's wschief and hia atiin<: 

The great she levels,. but to xaise *.* 

The mpulderi];ig glory of the base. . ^ 

> • 

• Cinyras, king of dyprus, and priest of Y«»U9,. wm th»fiitii«rof 
Adonis by nis own daughter Myrrha. His opolqinof^ hk» Hui of 
Croesus, was proverbial. 
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ST90FHS in. 

O gnoit me of ihj grace diTiu^ 

Great Jove, such meaniLeas ne'er be mine ; 

Teach me through life truth's sixaple path to &i<l» 
That mj sons blush not for their sire* 
Some showers of gold from heaven requixe^ 

Others for boundless plains have pined ; 
Grant me my cpuntry's smiles to meet^ 

And let these limbs the grave devour ; 
Still probity with praise I'll greetj 

Still on the knave my vengeance povr* 

AirriSTBOPHE IlL 

Virtue exalted bj the Muse^ 

As the tall pine refresh'd with dews 
lifts to the fostering heaven its branching head^ 

Among the jttst in glory thrives. 

A thousand helps kmd friendship gives, 
Most when the conqueror's fame they spread. 

Exulting victory still requires 

The gazer^s eye, the blazon'd name-— 

Oh 1 Megasy that thy minstrel's fires 

Could from the shades thy soul reclaim I 

XPODE in. 

Presumptuous wish, whose transient blaze 

Gleams on the scene but taraced and gone ! 
Yet for thy Ohoriad tribe his skill can raise 

Th' eternal pillar of Pierian stone, 
Where all. thy graved exploits may read— ^ 

The twofold triumph. 'Tis my boast to build 
The proud memotial equal to the deed. ^ 

Oft hath sweet bard the champion's toil beguiled ; 
Long since the «ux>miast hymn was might's heroic meed ; 
Before Adraatus' Theban fray* 
Our grandsires kindled at the lay. 

* Adraghu, king of Argos, led the seven chie& in their war against 
Thebes, on the side of Polynioes, who, having been banished by his 
brother Eteocles^ and fled to Adrastus, married his daughter Argia. 

Betpectiiig Adnstus, and the fatal termination of the yrvr of th» 
Seven against Thebes, more will be found in the next ode. 

2c 
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ORE IX.* 

TO CHAOmUS QV J&TNA, 
STROPHE I. 

From Slcyon's field, ye powers of song, 
Well lead the cboiring pomp along 

To Dew-built ^tna'st echoing wali ; 
Where Chrondus* gates unfolded wide 
Scarce take the stranger's pressiiig tid& 

That crowds his hospitable halL 
Strike ye the chords, your sweetest hymn prepare ; 

On thda triumphal day, 
Mounting his bright yictorious ear, 
To the great Mothcnr aiod her Q&prbig trrsaix. 
Guardians of Pytho'a tawecing &ne^ 

He oonaecrates the sw^lUng lay'. 

STROPHE n. 

'Twas held of old, and many a tongue 
In eveiy' age the tmtk has sung^ 

That virtuous action to the ground 
Sinks not in silence long to pine ; 
But 'tis the liyii^ song diyine 

That spreads th' unboasted glorr rotind. 

f 

* Tha SBbjectfl of this and the two following odes are not victories at 
the Nemean gasMB, though placed among the Kemean odos. 1^ vic- 
tory of ChromioB was obtained in tha Pythiaa games at Sicyoi^ 

t New-buiU uStna, Hiero, king of Syracufi^ had huteiy lefounded 
and restored Oatana^ and perhaps giyen it at the same time the name of 
^tna ; or, as is move prohahle, k had before obtained both these names 
indiffereu%. Hence it ia called the new-built ^tna. He had also 
appointed Chroraius to be governor of it, who is theoce called in this 
place the ^tn«»an. Catana i» remaikable fiar the dreadful overthrows 
to which it ha4 been avbjeeted firomite proziaiily to Mou&t ^tqa. 
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Twang now tlie trembling lyre, the clarion fill, 

Sound we the jchaoot's gjune. 
Which erst by old Asopus' rill 

Adrastus liallow^«^* to the God. «f daj, 
•And, as we »i^, the gratefbl Bay 

Shall crown th* heroic fb\md&i*B name. 

A strange en Hhct l^mme he- saA^ 
' And dignified? the adopted stafte 

With new-form'd feasts' and sdemn' shows, 
Where strength with strength adventuring strcrre, 
' AndstiH the circling chariot drove ; 

He by faint friends and daring fbea^ 
Amphiareus*^ train, encompass'd round, 

His Argive realms had fled ; 
Where now, by plbts and plans unsound 
Expell'd, no more the sons of Talaus reign*d.t. 
Let fools the vain dispute maintain y 

Peace only springd from wisdom's head^ 

t Adrastus- ftaSxnM, Tindar perhaps uses a p^etrcal license in 
making Adrastus tiw ifst 1Ssftmiie» of Ihft gMMii at SldgiWn^ ibr tbe sake 
of digmfying his Gndjaaii* 

f No more the sons qf Talam reigned. The kingdom of Sicjon was 
the most ancient in Greece, and in the earliest times was of so great 
importance, as to giro its name to the whole of Peloponnesus. It 
ceased, however, so eufysmB, €. 1068, aadofitoihiatecyUMlek known 
except the names ef its kiagfi. Xba stoi^ hwo ailucM to 19 somewhat 
Tarioiisly told — ^Herodotus, and Mensechmus according; to ^e Scholiast, 
makingAdrastus to be the grandson, and others calGng hlin the son-iu' 
law of Foly'bus, whose throne he inherited in Sicyon; Dientychidas 
gives the most detailed account, as found in the Scholiast. He relates 
that the daughters of Pjrsetus, king of Argps„heing:.insaa6^ Melanippus 
.'the soothsayer undertook to cure them on receiving two-third& of the 
kingdom. This he performed, and the half of his share he gave to his 
brother Bias, so that the whole kingdom ' was dMded Into three parts, 
between the descendants, of Melanippus^ Bias, and Pnetas. Amphia- 
i^us was the descendant of Melanippus, who,' qtiartellingwith Talftus, 
the son of Bias, and &ther of Adrasttis, put him to death. Adrastus 
fled to Sicyon, where he married the daughter of Polybus.. So that 
Adrastus and his brothers, the sons of TaUlus, ceased to reij^ in Argos. 
Adrastus having succeeded to the throne of Polybus; who med without 
an heir, instead of harbouring his resentment, entered into terms with 
Amphiaraus, and cemented their friendship by giving him his sister 
Eriphyle In marriage, as the poet proceeds to relate. 

2 c2 
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STBOPHE IV. 

Twas thnfl^ bis sapient rival's rage 
By love's ail-softening pow*r to 'suage, 

Fair Eiipliyle*s virgin charms, 
Faith's Barest pledge, Adrastns gave ; 
Thus leagued, the ^t of Danaans brave,* 

Again thej join'd thmr thr^tening ann^ j; . 
Fortb to seVn-portaird Thebes their bajads th^' drew, 

Their-long combined array ; . 
Though birds ill-omen'd round them flew ; 

Though hostile Jove disheartening thunders peal'i^^ 
Thwarting the desperate march they held^ i 

And #am'd them from the &tal way. 

. 8TR0PHSV. i 

Siill pressing on with Airious haste ' ' ' 

Madly the advandng doom they &oed ; 

The field widi brazen hehnets butiiB ; 
With brass the snooting warHsteeds gleam ) 
From eiudoed Ismenus' f erittisoft storaam 

None of tiiat eoimtle^ host Te^ttn&& ' 
SeVn brightening flames eadh on his served pyre 

SeVn youthfhl diampions feed j 
Jove, wilbh hi6 boH^s all-co&miering fire, 

deft fot Amphiai^ewi earai's yawnii^ womb^ 
And closed in one portentous toihb ' 

Champion and chariot, arms and steed — 

* Pint 4ffJ)€Mtilhu. The rqytX jGunily of Axvob wm deil^vd iron 
Daaihis. Pnatiu "was tb« son of Abas, and Abas was ^e son of 
Lyivnufl yf HypenameBtira, the daughter of £>aaaua.-^^jw//od. 
lib. ii. c. ii. 

f Mr. Dodwell (vol. i. p. 266) infonn* na that tha IiiQMnqs is at pre- 
sent but an ixungnifioant stream, having leas pretensiooa to the title of 
a river than even the Athenian Ilissus, for it has no water except after 
heavy raias. It then becomes a torrent^ and rashes into the lake of 
Kytica^ about four miles west of Thebes. 
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Ere Periclymenxis' javelin ca,me 

With dastard's wound Lis back to shame, 

As fironi that fire, with quivering eye, . 
The prophet warrior tum'd away ;* , 

For wh^ hetiven sends the strange dismay 
Ken sons of gods will quail and fly. 
O waixLSattirnian Jove, if fate permit, 
' " "" YroTci jiEtna's rising towers 
The invader's rage,' the desperate fight, 

The chain^ ev n now Phoenician threats prepare ; . 
• Graj^ her the blessings long to share 

That law from concord's fountain pours : ^ 

8TB0PHE Vn. 

Give her, great Jov^ the nobler shade, 

Where glory twined h«r civip b^^aid ; • . • 

For sh0 hath sons that lov^ the xnoe, 
Bule the swif^ steed ; "whose bosoms hc^d 
Souls thf^t disd^ the lust of gold: . ,j 

Dbubt^ no^ swih hearts are .virtudV pktiPQ^: t 
Honour, the feunt of glory, steals awt^i . 
V By s^otCa saean arts beguile^^*- - 
Squire thou young Qhirpmiufi to the fwy ^ 

Mark how in b^k €r band h0 br^ea tiie d|^ 
The pe]i;9<Hi» speair, the. horsea^Ai^'s n^ght i . . • 
On rock Qir i?aQaL|Mixt> flood orfiejd; 



• 1 



* Amphiaraus, being skilled in the knowledge of futurity, well knew 
that he was to perish in the war of the Argives against Thebes, and 
.oo^eeiU^d himfl^ to- ^vbtd ikcoompanjpng It. ^ Bia wilfo, i£^lrrle, 
jffufEesed herself to be br%>ed to discover m refcrea^ by a £mMus judswoe 
vnx^u^kt by Y^nicim, 4nd faraieifly giten by Veiiwi iavHMmoiuay the 
wife of GadmuB. To this Homer alludes—- 

t ' ^ 

; TK«f*e Erfphyle w«eps, who loosely! sold 

Her lord, her honour, for the lust of gold. — PoJM^a If diner. 

Amphiaraus accordingly accompanied the expedition, and perished ip 
the manner here related, haVing left a command with bis son Alcms&pn 
to kill Eriphyle as soon as he heard of his own death, which w$« 
executed. 

Pausanias (bk. viii.) relates that Alcmeeon, after punishing his 
mother's treachery, fled from Argos to Phegia, and married Alphesiboea^ 
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STROPHE VUI. 



For honour, like a god, hatli dross'd 
In adamant his warlike breast, 

And taught him, when his oonntrj calls, 
To meet unmoved the deadliest foe. 
Few are the fiery souls that know, 

When war*s fierce tempest heaviest £slls, 
Back on th' assailant's arms and wavering ranks 

With hand and heart to turn 
The wasteful wreck. Scamander's banks 

For Hector's brow thick wreaths of gloiy bore ; 
On deep Helorus' dangerous shore 

The rival crowns of Chromius bum : — 



SntOPRB IX. 

There at th' Areian pass,* its mortal name^ 
His country^s boast, Agesidame, 

Thy son the Punic i^>ear defied. 
Yet but a youth, and round his head 
The radiant beams of conquest ^ead. 

Fain would I tell what deeds beside 



the daughter of Ph«|geiii, to wfaon lie ga-M the fatal necklace. 
Gfdliroe, the dau^ter of Ai)beloii% i^m ke tSmomsrda married, 
having conceived a violent longing for the necklace, Ahnnseon lost 
his life in attempting to recover it from the sons of Phegeus. The sons 
of Phegeus consecrated it in the temple of Delphi. In his ninth book 
he states that this &mous necklace was said m his time to be in an 
ancient temple of YenVB and Adonis in Oyprufi, having been stolen from 
Delphi by the tyrants -of Phods. Paossnias, howevei^ erpreasea a 
doubt of its identity. 

* At ih* Areian pam. The Areian pass was aQ the part about Bhe- 
gium and the straits of Messina, according to tibie Scholiast. The river 
Helorus was situated a little aibeve Padiyammy Hie smztii-eKBtem pro- 
montoiy of Sieily* It is oaUed by Yis^ (u£n. iii. 698) tbe stagnant 
Helorus, from the slow course of its waters, and its habit of ovetfl^iring 
its banks periodically. The fertility jprodnoed by these inundationSy and 
the beauty of its banks, occasioned Ovid to call the valley thscngh 
which it flows ffdoria Tempe, — Fast. iv. 475. 

The present allusion may be to some battle which took plaoe in the 
wars with the Carthagahians, already mentioned in the sisctti flbro|ihe. 



On land lie dared and on the neighbouring brine ! 

Bright are the champion's days, 
And calm and prosperous his decline, 

Whose strenuous youth for just renown has fought. 
Know, Chromius, know 'tis heaven that wrought 
The rare success thy lot displays. 

For when brave wealth and hard-eam'd praise 
One gifted head conspire to raise, 

'Tis not for mortal step to gain 
A loftier stand on fortune's hill, 
A nobler destiny to fill. 

Sweet concord suits the social train. 
And the green bough which brave desert receives 

The lay's soft flowers enhance : 
But 'tis the generous bowl that gives 

Clearness and courage to the minstrel's throat — 
The prompting prophet of his note. 

Bid the mingling beverage dance, 

81X0PHS XI. 

The silver drcling goblets shine 

With the stou* offspring of the vine ; — 

Goblets, which erst in Chromius' car,* 
Crown'd with Apollo's gHttermg bough. 
Which justice Veaves for glory's brow. 

The conquezing coursers whirl'd from fex*~ 
From Sicyon's sacred field. Celestial aire, 
^; Grant to thy suppliant's hope . 

Thy graces to assist his lyre, 

Chromius above all youths in fame to raise. 
And fling the javelm of my praise 
Full ^ the skilful mxme^a scope. 

r| t * la the Pytbisa gaaoMi At Sicyoa, tbi» t^rieei, Bagr8«lieSdMrHa8t, w»i^ 
^ !tii^*^* only crowns, but silver cups.- He am eappo&eti th« "Vfcstor awt to 
(^iibAve retoiiud hone «fi»r his vicioTy, but to hanre noA hiB^hcirfot to 
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OPE X 

TO THEUSUS, SON OF VhUa, 

Victor in the Game qf WrestUng. 



STBOFHS T. 

, I 

AbooS| the kiog^ seat 
Of DanaaB and his £hy daughters faixy 

Juno's august abode, for godhead xaeei^ 
Sing, heavenly Graces : Virtue there 
Glows in a tfipua^d glorious deeds. 
OfregionsVa^ and. winged steeds, .. 
And how th^beaut^i^^ Gorgon fell, 
B7 Perseus foiled, 'twere long to tell:* 
Shine not on Egypt's shore wi& gorgeous hand - 
By Epaphua unnumbered cities rear'd 1 f 

And who admires not, when the guiltless brand 
By Hypermnestra sheatk'd her slumbering bridegroom 
spared? . .. y 



A bright immortal god 
Diomede j: the beauteous bhie-eyed Virg^ madeJ 

Touch'd by the Thunderer's furm and radiant rod 
Earth, ija her lliebaa bosom laid 

* Bee Ppffi, ode z. ep. ii. stro. lii. antist. iii. 

- + J^Mmkut was the fonnder of Memphis, which lie juatfM. after his 
-wifi). His datighter Libya gare her naiiae to a part of Africa. Prom 
her Bptang, according to ApoUodorus, in the second generation, accord- 
ing to -otfaers, inunediately, ^gypttn and Danjins ; from the latter of 
whom deeoended the royal fiunily of Aigoe. 

t JHomedi was the son of Deiphyle, ihe daughter of Adrastos, whom 
'Tjrcleus married when he had taken refhge at her &tiierV ootot. Heme 
he is here raidted among the heroes of Argos. — ApoUocL i. 8. Strabo 
mentions an altar which was raised tO him aa a god on the Timayos, a 
river ronning into the most northern part of the Adriatic |^id( dose to 
4he modem IVieste. 
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The prophet-son of (Ecleus proud,* 
In war the battle's threatening dond. 
Before all cities Argos claims 
The palm for beauty's bright-hair*d dames ; 
Jove bear me witness : — ^m th' ethereal throne 
Alcmena's domes he sought 4uid Danae's tower : 

He, in Adrastus* sire and Lynceust shown. 
Bade upright justice bloom with wisdom's fruitful flower. 

9 

fiPODB I. 

He bless'd Amphitryon's conquering sword, 

His prosperous house with treasures stored ; 

And while the distant warrior, brazen-nridFd, 

The fierce Teleboon^ hosts assail'd, 

Couch'd in his form and mortal guise 

Th' eternal sovereign of the dries 
Within his courts the genial preseoice sho^M,^' ' 

Mix'd his celestial race witii his, 

And rear'd the undaunted Hercules : — 

Spouse of the rosy blooming bride 

TJaat walks by Juno's matron side, 
Heb^ the fidrest form in all the bleert abode.^ 

Words have no warmth to paint ' ' 

The glorious stores of endless exeeHence 

That gild the shrine of Aigos : "prsipe grows fidnt^- 
And paUs the admirer's satiate sense. 

* See Nem. ode ix. Btro. v. vL 

f LynoeoSy the only one of the fifty sons olMgypbuB, who escaped 
being slain upon the wedding night, having been spared by his wife 
Hypemmestra, when all the others were BUed by the daughters' of 
DaniUnu Abas^ according to Apollodorufi^ was ihe son of X'TxxoeuSy.by 
Hypormnestia ; Abas had a son, Acrisius, who was the &ther of Danae ; 
sumT Perseos, the son of Danae, was the father of Electxyoi^ who was 
the Mber of Alcmena. Talaus, Adnuntias* sir^ has been already mei^- 
tioned in the last ode, stro. iii. 

Z The ZkUboant were & people addicted to piracy, who inhabited 
someismall isLaods lying between Ijeucadia and Acarnania. Hr. Dodr 
well describes the former condition and the present statie of these islands, 
and coUeote together the authorities which identii^ them with the 
Taphians^— i)(H2. i5*. vol. i. p. 60. 

§ See Nem. ode i. ep. iv. 
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Yet shall the -wreader's deeds inspire 
The raptures of the weU-^tnmg lyre, 
To sound throi^h all th' Argotic field 
The conflict of the faraaea shield 
By Juno*6 fdmi]^ «ilt«r, vhere the istaoDg 
Hails young Thdnus, as the daraling spoil 

The twice-crown'd son of Ulias bears aloixg. 
And qua& firom glery's e«p th*.obiinaia of his tesL 

Eirst of the first he shone 
'Mongst aU the HftllflWMW host ift P3riho*s gioves ^ 

Isthmian and Nemean crowns his prowess won ; 
Fortune stiU follows as he moves. 

Thxioe at the gates tiiat Aaak the jnam,* 

Thrice on the consecrated plain 

Whose weal th' Adiastian laws diffiis^ 

He soVd the harveftt of the Muae. 
Paternal Jove-i the wish that fires his breast 
His lip reveals not : but all things in thee 

End and begin : by dangers none repress'd^ 
His toil-train'd heart but asks what all the luuve would he, 

KFOfiK II. 

What the Muse hopes thy godhead knows ; 

Knows he whose soul for glory glow% 

Who pants to bind him with th' Heradian wreaths, 

Which Pisa's noblest rite bequeaths. 

Him twice the sweet triumphal song, 

Breathed from the moving choir, among 

Panathenaic poa^ and festal cries^ 

Prodadm'd. In eiay-%umt shrtne inxtra'd 
Th* anointed victor's oil returu'd 
To Juno's towers, whose gathering crowd, 
With marv'Uing looks, and cheerings loud, 

tiazed on the pidmred wall that f(N[ioed iHbiB liquid |>nie.t 

* CkUea ^ta /aMk tk$ mam. TSie isihmua of Coiaiitb is iK>t tiiifre- 
quently <ialiad the gate ef tibe ooeaa. In the following lines, the Pytliiui 
games at Sicyon we probabJ^ aot intended, but the Ivemean, which were 
within the tarritooy d Si^on, over which Adnstas reigne4».a8«eUted 
in the last ode, 

f The pictured waU that fenced the liquid prize. The allusion ia to the 
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STROPHE lU. 

Nor less the lich renown 
Grain*d in the gameft thy £aj&ed inateisuvl raoe 

Pursues j them Jjeda's* twins with nuurf a CJBOwn, 
With many a song the Muaes gnoe. 

Oh ! were I sprung from Antau' lin*, 

Were Thrasyclus my noble kin. 

With no sunk port, no drooping iace, 

Would I 'mong proudest Axff[vta paoe 
Prsetus' wide city — ^whoee oonqueste who shall ^oomda 1 
Mistress of steedfi I fiom Corinth's winding shoie, 

From Nemea's grove, by Mr CSkom&'s mounts 
Four times her envied soiui the verdant •vw^asy boie. 

AJUnSFTBlCfMBi ¥11. 

In Sicyon's conflicts won 

With sparkling wine their silver goblets glow*d t 
The wool-wove stole Pellenl^ dames had spun, 

Soft from their trophied shoulders flow'd. 
But to review the brazen spoHs, 
The ponderous arms thst paid their toils, 
'Twere vain ; nor shall the attempt abuse 
The leisure of the pressing Muse : 
Arms that from Tegea, l&rom CHtorium oame^ 

From towns that glitter'd on th* Achaean steep, 
From Jove's Lyoiean mount,t and many a game 

That proved the vigorous arm^ the foot-race, and the leap. 

Teasel of oil wldch wai given as a priee to €S¥9gf viotor ttt the P&nathe- 
naio festival at Athemj, it being iHua^wfiil for any otiiar peiwm to ez|»rt 
thifl commodity. . 

* ZedcCstumu, Pollux was generally esteemed the god and patron 
of boxing and wrestling, and Outor of horseBuiDship and the chariot* 
race. — ApoUocL-m. 11. 

t JProm Jove*8 J^jfccBon mount* Lycaon, the son of Pelu^us {ApoUod, 
ill. 8)^ was the first kinff of Arcadia, 1,820 ^^ears B. 0. He hmkt the 
town here alluded to, caUed LT00Bura» upcm the top of Mount Lyofeus, 
in honour of Jupiter. Two of nis sons, Tegeates and Glitor, hvM Wegttk 
and CSitoriuni, just before mentioned, in the ,same comitry. Mr. Bodwril 
(vol. ii pp. 418-420) describes the present ramaiBS of Tege% whidk 
aie extensive and interesting. 
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What wonder jet that .;iiaiur9'*6 Hmm < » 

Warm'd them to*'win the cbsm^^M iaitte I • • .• 
Wl^^n PoUfue ersb wi A godlike C^Msnbor (lair^ .1 
The social roof of F|Rn|)it)^ #bfw^ ' 

(Whose bloo4t% «ure% Xheiaoo^ hoastX > . . l 
And sojoum*d lyith, th< heix»he b^ ^ 

For they, wic^ .]:f|geAtB, of ihe ^MrtnA ligid, / // ) 

With Herci|le» and Hpnoes joln'd^ » > : ' ' 1 
The ii7zi^t}i9 of 0(^U9^ iUkist iNS hi^ i : . ■.:'] 
And goaord "fdth iii<9ve. than. ia<>iMtmsi •< ' 
Tbepar^a^honoom.of thejufiiL- i • ; i . k^ 

O^r. jEaith, ,our i!9yerea4;lQ^;vthe^ m>mpi beArjemot^xottQ^ "^ 

They, with jshematetthange^ ' -.^.rr 

To-day in JoTQ^jeel#8^id'niia]aibn'dwdJ-4*'« *oi 

To-morro7.ihx0iigh TheEopnjefs indbs ihe^^rttnjje,^' 

And shroud them in ,th^ easrtiily odL' .< i * 1 

Thus, join'd in gloT^^aa tn<iw3Qe, . i < II 

The same ooeyal.dbW:they>kiijQf^ '< • .>< ^ 

Strang 4Qi9m*i whiithiraiQteEihaniiwbeive .< r ' « :: ' ? : 

Godhead unqualified, mdliBK > s* / (^ 

Imperishable in heaYe;ii'a)etttaud sfdiere,^ < ) > . -'. 

Great Pollux chose, sin^.Oastor biiQathedjibiim^e-«« -. 

Whom haply Ida^.^tJihis'larksBenispelir. < < i 

shore.* 

* Pindar, in the account winch he here ^yea of the death of Cbistor, 
aeeniB to follow most nearly th^ rtte^ iHm'ied by ApblJodomTThe. 
most current account wqa, that being idYitod tb a &8fel "irlier^ KUaW^ 
Lynoeu^W^ a^x^ to 9elebmt^ theii^ jn«|7iag9,wHh Phtx^ ftttlrlUaira, 
the da^ghtero oF LeucippUB, who was brother to ' TVn^y^, 'ih^ 
attempted to carry off tne brides, which occasioned the encounter in 
which Castor was killed. Apollodorus says, that the Dioscuri had before 
jpimriect Ph<»bQ ttnd tTftHttA^ aoid that haHringi joined Idas and Lyifefem 
in stealing and carrying off some' c^i^e <mt of Arcadiii, Idiia wa^ 
jousted to divide the sp^il, mad tobk the igdiole to Iris <ywii a&d &is 
l^mther'ts shafe*. The Biosouri following them; hid themsdveti uiMJ^ ao 
oakr wh^re :X49n»>««By eQ>ying ihem, kiUed Casior. PuUtix in retttfn 
killed Lynceus; but being, wounded by Idas^ w^'tf-8t^«r^ TH^ter 
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AKTMBdPfife' IT. 

Him 'gainst an oA. reclined ' 
Lynoeus from far Ta^getiM descried — ►* 

Lyncenei, whose seai^hing keti 'boVe aH maaikinti ' 
The clearest, keenest 'glimce supplied. 

* Bent on surprise, -f/i^ Yengeanoe bold, 
They sallied froni theit- mountam hold, 
(Weak sons df Aphai^emirl) asud yiriih. tspeed ^ 

Plann'd and despatched thedeadly deed; 
Ill-oounsell*d deed-^tioo fw«n the wM;h of 3<rt^ - ' 
Tome — ^fornoirbi^iiid< them <losea% hand 

Came Leda's threatekdug 0(fti| i^Dsep6\t^ t<y prove 
Fait by their iSM^»»'dt(MB(Khth^'ifidi^d ttoir di^^fkte Mand.' ^ 

Thence in their haste a ponderous to^ ' 

The sculptured bbst of death, they broke, 

And irxth dire impube and direction' ttue ' 

Full at the breast c^Poliuoc threw. ' ' 

He sunk not, but light onward. sprung. 

By foul assault more fierce^ and ixmg, ' ^ 

Through Lynceuis^ hoairt transfix'd, hid braeen lande. 
Jove at that instant i& hid ive 
Smote Idas witii>hii bolted ^ace, 
An48qiuuider\i in. the desert tar 
The corses oftfae smouldering pair. * 

HMrd is the steife when men 'gainst heai;«nly Ibes Itdvance. 

8TB0PHE Vi 

Qiuck from that blasted ground 
To Castor's aid th' afflicted brother flies ; 

Him not yet dead, but shuddering damp he found, 
With breath scarce heaved and half-closed eyes. 

despfttebed Idas with « thvaadeT-h€!iL--^ApciU)«L lib. iii. c. Tiii. See 
Tb^DQiitiis, Idf^. xxUi. and Ovid, Fatt. v. 

* Ta^getus y$ a nMuutaia of Laooina. It htmc over the oHy ijt 
I^acedfBmoSf And » part of it is aaid to haye onoe fB&fa and destroyed H 
part of the aubnHls. Me* Podvell desetibes it as a motuitiiin of Anga* 
Utlj l>fautiAil and VKiied oofliiM (toL ii. p. ^2). 
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Pierced at the sight, with heart-warm tears, 
GroaniBg to heayen his voioe he rears : — 
'' Satumian sire, what blest release, 
'' What pause remains for grief like this f 
" Grant me with him to die, merciM king i 
'^ Honour of friends bereft hath lost his stay, 

** Droops and ia gone ; and few be they that bring 
^ The heart lifers toils to shai:^ a^id cheer us thzougli the 
"day.** 

AimsTBOpnE y. 

Sach WQM Us BtoUe piayw ; 
When face to hoe beibre hw atofidli>g.ihi)iiO 

Yisible Jove^. and spfik^ i — " H«ai^ «am<nr» heai;. 
^ Thou art mine own anfUbemtic son ; 

" Him, with thy beauteous mother pair'd^ 

'^ Of mortal seed a heraxear'd. 

" Mark now the large altematiyeiy 

^ To thy free wisObt the choice I giye i 
'' If 'tis thy wilLfrom death's cold.2|sa^ to jfy^ 
<< From weak detested age and nature a waste^. 
** Wilh warlike £allaa in the smirbn^t ah^, 
" And sable-lanced Max% etexxial youth to tasti^-^- 

EPODE v.. 

'^ Such lot supreme 'tastiiiiia to proTre >«-* 
'^ Btft if thy zeal, tiby godlike loye^ 
'^ Prompts and impels thee for thy brothec'a sake 
<< Dividual doom with him to take^ 
" Half thy diyine eternity 
** In earth's dark womb* with him must lie, 
" Half in the golden domes of heaven's demauu*' 
The father paused — the brother's breast 
No doubt perplexed, no dread repress'd : 
His touch the death-chain'd lids unbound, 
Loosed from his lips the thrilling sound, 
. His brazan helm unclasp'd, and Castor lived again. 
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ODE' XI 

ABGHBSILA.U& 

Ybsta, that holiFsb the PiytamBaa haU^* 
l^m Khea sprung, sister of highest Jove 
And Jimo that partakes Met tikrone abo^e-«^ 
Into* thy sfcatel^ ehaimber ifeign to oftll 
Sage Aristagoms^ thy soeptred hand 
Bcffiide instaJl'd with sSL his' Vand» 
' They- to thy ^ry in thy sigh* 
Through Tenedos dispense wisdom and power and rigtt. 

AlfTISTROPHS L 

Eldest of gQd%. tbe^ wi^ libataone ponr'dy 

: Wil^ fragrant Q&mo^ oft thy x^es prolosg^ 
And trembliag lyrea reBoand and saeiwL sokOg, 
While genial ThiBnua her perpetual hoood 
Heaps with the feasts of hoapijkablie Joye^ 
Grant him with heatrt imwrung to mtave 
Unblamed throu^ aU, tbe important yea^t 
And straight by virtue's star his glorious course to steer. 

EPODE L 

Let not the cbeering numbers pa« 

His. sire,, the blest Arcesilas^ 
Th' accbmpUsh'd form and cognate fortitude : 
Yet let fond man, with wealth endued, 

* Prytanoean hcUl. The Prytanes at Athene^ and they wepe probably 
nearly the same at Tdaedoe, were eertain magistratos who pneided over 
the senate, and had thA privile^^ of convoking ijb. • They assembled in a 
larse hall, called the Piytanseiim, where they offered sacrifices, gaTe 
aiidiiBnce, and deliberated. The Ftytanes, at Athens, were ten in num- 
ber, chosen annually from each of the ten tribes, each pnsiding in his 
turn thirty-five days, so as to divide the year among tnem. — Pott. Or, 
Ant, vol. i. pp. 107, 108, 117. Pausanias (bk. i.) says that the laws of 
Solon were written up in the I^rytansenm, in wbich were also kept the 
statues of Peace and Vesta. 
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"Wltli channs of shape tnuuoendaiit graced, 
Iflldst the proad games 'mongst all the bold 

For brave achievement foremost placed. 
Forget not that his limba are mortal mmld, 
That earth, man's ktart garb, that boasted fieame must hold. 

SIBOPHK IL 

With patriot speedb, ^th civic ealogy. 
Still Aristegocaa 'tis meet to pndse, 
And round his brow, with loud mellifltiotis hjB 
WaiUing his doeds^ ih' embellish'd crown to tie. 
His and his country's name by him renown'd, 
Won fix>m the bordering sMea around. 
Sixteen great conquests signalize, 
The dexterous wrestlex's wreath, the tough Pentathliaii 

ASnfRTBOFRE II. 

Him ncklj liope and pale parental fear * 
Held fibm the perils of the Pythian field. 
From the rich risks Olympian chaplets yield : ' 
Else (by my judgment's pledge^ my oath, I swear) 
From those stem pastimes his superb return 
Had left his vanquish'd foes to mourn 
By loDA CaBtBfia*B murmuring rill, 
^d seek the sheltering oaks that shade the Cronian hill;* 

xpops n. 

Else, through the loud quinquennial throng 
His pomp triumphal moved along, 
With purple branches wreathed, the Heraclian feast 
Had crown'd. But man's inoaiurf»iit breast 
Oft, by presumptuous hope betray'd, 
Quits fbr wild dreams the bliss loi^ known ; 

Oft manliest might, with youth displayd. 
Cold cowardice with heartless tongue talks down. 
Plucks back th' adventurer's arm, and scares him fiom the 
crown* 



* CattaUa, near Delphi, is here used for the I^rthian, and the bill 
near Olympian oonaeorated to Cfrowiu, for the Olympian games. 
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STROPHE HL * 

Who would not vouch for one, whose sire can boast 
The %artaii blood that f[ted Fiaander's vein, 
"What time, with brave Orestes, o'er the main 
From thronged Amyclse to this sea-girt coast 
In brazen arms th' JEiolian bands he led ;* 
For one, whose line's mftbemai head, 
By &med Iscoeiuifi' fioweiy vale, 
From Melanippusf springs— -so bom, what <Mef codid fail ? 

AKlftSTllOPBE tn. 

Yirtues, like circling spheres^ by perio(]fi.jnov6«<<^ : 

* ' ' Pass from the sire away, then blaze agpin » 1^ 

In the son's son. . The sable-cultured plain 
Yields not each year the fruits of nature's I9V0 : 
From the greeli tree not every season pours • 
Her gem-l&e buds, her fragrant flowers : J ; 
AU things by sweet suspension thnve, v > 

And moital races bloom and wither and revive, 

. . « 

* JSolim hands he Ud. Helloiucus, fuiefttljiiiitittitti wblbovwi^rks* 
ar^ lofrf;^ but quoted by the Scholiast, makes meniioii of this iBi4ignitiQK; 
by whKli t^ Greeks colonized ^olis in Asia Minor, lieSbos, and Tene- 
dos. This was eighty years before the migration of the Ionian tribes. 

i* Meiawippfu was one of the l^ebtoi chiefe who defended the gates of 
Thebes against the army pf Adrastus and.ljhe ,Argi,Tes. J^ killed 
Tydeus, one <tf the seven chiefi. The dead body of Melanipf us, who 
^vvas killed by AmphianUte, having been brought to him while yet alive> 
TydeWi/Qar^esi^d his head to be cut off, and iord <Mit tiiebnunff Wiih hiSs 
teeth. For which act Minerva deprived him ^ imniOTta2ity.^-^ilJ)iUoc2. 
lib. 1. c. 8 ; jEsch. Sep, con. TK 565 ; Pau9, ix* o. 1&. ■ w 

X Pindar uses nearly the same metaphor,, in the sixth Kemepin fi4fK : 
ontist. i. with a variety, however, which makes each mord bcautiM. 

He, like the field that Sometimes bears ^ 

SVott) the quick seed, which culture lays, 
.. ^ . "I Life-lbatediig finite and <m>ps of g«»ld; 

But, when th' alternate season bids abstaiBy 
Her fsJlow sleeps refresh'd, and teems again ; 

Thus he — 
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EFODE IlL 

Tis not for man's weak wit to find 
Th' intent that moves the omniscient mind : 
Yet blindly thus the baik of pride we st^er ; 
The schemes of greatness rashly rear ; 
link'd with audacious hope we mount, 
To fortune's dizziest peak aspire, 

Where springs no sti^sam from wisdom's fount. 
Seek thou the virtuous mean : the fierce dene 
That lusts for loves forbid, is firenzy's wildest fire. 



ISTHMIAN ODES. 



ODE L 

TO HERODOTUS THE THEBAN, 

Vuif&r m ^ Ckario^-rcKe. 

STBOFHE I. 

These,* fair heroiae of the golden shield. 
Thy dear maternal call hefore all tasks 

Anxious I meet, — Deloa^ whose rocky field 
Claims all my song, grudge not the boon she asks. 

A parent's mil is duty's choice : 
Isle of Apollo, to that call give way : 

Soon shall my lyre and willing voice 
Your joint requests fulfil, if heaven inspires the lay, — 

Hymning on Ceos's cliflfe and billowy shore, 
Her seamen choirs among, the God of day 

With unshorn locks refulgent, and the roar 
Of Istiuxuaa waij^es tluKk wadli the twofold bay ; 

t 2%e0^was a daughter of the Asopus. She married Zethus, who^ 
together with his brotheor Amphion, built the walls of Thebes, and 
called the city by her name. — ApoUod. iii. 5. By calling her the " heroine 
of the golden shield/^ the Scholiast observes, is oi3y meant that she 
and her posterity were renowned m arms. Hndar never neglects the 
opportuiiity of an alltision or compliment to his own country, and he 
now postpones an ode to Delos, already began, for the immediate 
celebration of the victory of his own countryman. It seems that he 
'was resident at the time in the island of Ceos, one of the Sporades, 
situate near the coast of Ada Minor. 

A succinct history of Thebes, and an account of its present state, will 
• be found in Mr. Dodwell's Travels in Greece, vol i. ch. ix. p. 262. 

2 d2 
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From whose loud cirque a«d laljour'd game 
Six, glittering wreaths the sons pf Cadmus won, . 

Crowning their glorious counties name ' '\ / 
Where great Alcmena rear'd her brave aH-con^u^riii^ son ; 

" ' j*oi>E i; ■ " >' •'••■ •• 

From whose stem port, and l?randish*dirurik' 

The dogs of Oeryon* cower*4 and shrunk. 
, r But hear Herodotus demand . ' „ 

For his tried speed the chariot-victor*s dole. 
Guiding with no auxiliar hand 

His four fleet coursers to the goal 

Sing him the song of gocQSkel^fliffi.'f /^ 

Or Gastor^s hymn his skill to gnaee : - 

Foremost of charioteers ifwd ttLely • " 
To win the wreath that wakes the lay. * 

Of Thebes or Sparta's hero raee.^ ' -» ^ 

t *' • -StIlOll'UJi Hr ■• ' .\',^^■' 

They at the garnet in fierce athletic fight . ' 
Adventured, and,* with' niany a chaplet crbwti'd,'' 

Tasted street victory! ' "With tripWss Ini^litj' 
Goblets and cups of gold emblazoned 'round' ^ '^ *-* ' ^ 

Their mansions fiamad, worth's gorgeous meed ; 
XJnrivall'd worth — along the so^mding field 

TJigeA thej unarm' d their winged speed, .* •'" ' - . 
Or -clad them for the race and shook the dangihi: bliieldt 

* The moDBter Gteiyonli^ M^ islairi^ of feyihiis''^i^l^ ApoHo- 
doroB says is the same as Grades, the modem Oadis, in Spain. His 
(Wen ' wem^lgtuattoa hy his tiwdsiiiBn^ Etarytion,.'4iid-:lyy..a;1nro4ieade<i 
4«gy ^sallttd Ortinis, bothof ^wrfaidi Herdules. de«p«bdMd with hia «hH>. 
^eutoof^tfi^ phutd inimbe* is * a mepe tooetical etptasMNa f<x.^^ 
plurality of heads. — ApoUod. ii. 5 ; Hesiod, Ihe^- 

ifst^^Mitkt tfeason^uke dieiKtioa of hiu ishateabpli^i^. His otber 
fdfeti atid <{(iaUfi^tioiii have been befoie freqpienv^ Mhidoct to^ as well 
as CliUti6r*» tJdldDrity for hbrflemanship. . 

X 'Hie 1?ivp ttififerest kindrof feot^nabe are Iters imteitdad ; 'in th£ ooa 

<$f ^ich -thty wore as little dodiiiig as possible^ ia.the otber tbey, 

' weti» clitd' in the beary annoiir used by the qboiotet' iaft.ntiC7y wbkfc 

' wasso heanry at to be ^onie onfyby men of grMi strei^(tli,.«a«lgaye tb«i| 

a dignity and rank, as well as security, similar fco-thaft«£- tbe knigUl 

when dad in complete steel, in the days of chiyalry. ' 1 
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AUTrsTnoPHe ii. 

How hurrd tiaej not the disk^s fer-bounding stone ? 
From their strain'd arms the whizzing javelin flew ; 

(The tough Pentathlian contests then unknown, 
Each perfect toil its several guerdon drew) : 

Thus oft by famfid Eurotas* wave, 
By DircS's sparkling fount their glories shone ; ' 

And proudly danced their temples, brave 
With bowers of countless wreaths their strdnUotus arms had 
-^^on.' ' ' 

EPODE n. 

Such Iphides' iUnstrious seed, , : 

Compatriot with earth's dragon breed ;* > 

Such Tyndarus' godlike son frcun high ; 
Therapnd's hold o'er-peer'd th' Achiean plaia : t 

Farewell, proud haroos \ and wbiJe I 
To the loud master of the main, 
To sacred Isthmu&ttnditii' Onchestian shore :( 
The melt^ .strain promi^souous pour, , 

With the son's praise the beauteous lyr«r 

Shall chant th' adventures of th^ sire. 
The toils of bj^avet Asopodore, 

STROPHE m. 

Him, on his fortune's fragments ill sustained, 
Toss'd on the rough surge of a boimdless sea^ 

Orchomenus, through direst dangers gain'd, 
Fostering received. His boisterova destiny^ 

* Iphiclds, the fiither of Iol&us» and ion of Aitiphitryoi}, being & 
Tbebati, ^«ft» ih«reft»r» the fidlow-coantryman of tho raee whidi OadSois 
had prodnodd from tlio ^ngon's teeth ; bat hfr wM dMcepded neilftier 
from Cadmus nor frotpt these. 

f The iiili»bftaatfe ef the Peloponnesus wet^ ^vtAedy, and befoie the 
HeradidsB rstimied with the Dorians, caUed Aub»ao% from Ajohens, 
son of Shilftiiis, who vetgned them for a timew OMitor, ihe son of 
Tyndarus, was bom and had his tomb at Thorapn^, aeitj ofliaoooia^ 
wbenoe he aad^hli brotiker PoUnx were often ootted Xherapmai ftairet. 

:^ 1%^ On4hi»Han tkore, Kqatnna was supposed to piemde o^r the 
g&mes ef ihb IMmmi wliere he- was partioidariy honeured, aad ihe 
poet eoc^Aes With it l^e mention of anothmrpWe in which he was 
eiqpooiaQy weribip|>ed. 
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Now smoothed again to loveliest calm, 
Gleams with the radiance of his earliM: day ; 

Experience with reflection's bajm 
Misfortime*8 woimda hath heal'd and ^own bixa wisdom's 
way.* 

But if success man's noblest powers demand. 
And cost and labour wait upon renown, 

Well may the minstrel with no sparing liand. 
No vulgar praise, the liberal athleto crown. 

'Tis but the pastime, not the pain 
Of Genius his unfailing word to give, 

That bravery shall not strive in vain. 
That virtue raised by him in Fame's bright heavwost shall live. 

EFODE lU. 

All have their tasks, and each by turns 

His &.vourite compeosatioii earns : 

The ploughman rode, the shepherd, all 
That strike the wild-bird's wing, or fish the 4e«py 

Stir bat at hus^inr's craving «all, 
And struggle but to feast and sleep ; 
But he that in rough game or Btorbal flght 
Bids the foH'd foe record his might, 

"Wins for his work the brave man's crown. 

The lofty lucre of renown, 
TTia nation's pride, the world's delight. 

STBOPSB IV. 

Change we the strain, in loftier mood to sing 
The neighbouring temple's god,t whose angry maoe 

Rooks the firm continent, Satumian Jdng, 
Lord of the steed, th*: :;nariot, and the Tac» j 



* No oertain or sntiisfiustoiy Axpknation ef wbat i»iiere «iliided to is 
given by the Scholiast. It seems tiiat AsopodoroB, by Us Amlt er mis- 
fortune^ wM expelled from Thebes in seme reTttiaMoA or ^fee<iitiMi, and 
became a citiseii of Orchomentis ; and that he afterwards ^mkamed, and 
led a peaceable aad private life in ius native city. 

t 7%e neigMtowring 4empie*9 god* Tida is the tuauj^ of lieptme at 
Onchestus, above mentioned. 
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To sing AmpHtryon's sons divine,* 
Euboea's isle,t and Minyas* stately towers,^ 

And fiuned Eleu8i%§ by whose shrine 
Ceres her cirque displays and mute mysterious bowers. 

AJNTISTROPHE IV. 

Yet must I name thy tomb, Protesilas,|| 
In PhylacI by chiefe Achaean plann'd. 

Thy field and sacred stadium : but to trace 
Th' equestrian trophies all, by Hermes' hand 

Heap'd on Herodotus^ the sum 
"Would pass the bounds of my contracted song. 

Best eloquence is sometimes dimib, 
And silence teems with praise, when flattery hath no tongue. 

EPODB IV. 

^Raised on th' illustrious Muse's wing, 

That soars to heaven his deeds to sing, 

O may he yet from FytWs kiil, 
From where rich Alpheos laves the Olympian shiine, 

His hand with noblest chaplets fill. 
And for seVn-portall'd Thebes new hooouxs twine. 
But he that with full hand and spirit poor 
In secret hoards his ill-got store. 

And sneers at prostrate virtue's need. 

Forgets that gloxy's deathless meed 
Blooms not for him on Pluto's shore. 

* Amphitryon's sons divi/ne. These are Hercules and lolaus, men- 
tioned above. Both had games celebrated to their honour at Thebes, 
called ffer^idea and lokUa, — Schol, 

i* JStbbcBa*8 isle. There were games celebrated in the island of £uboea>, 
called the BcuUea. — Benedict. * 

tt: Mianfos* ttakij/ umefs. Miati^ tM»« king of Boeotia. Hiaee was 
a festival to his honour held at Orchomeous, called the Miuyia, The 
inhftbitanti of Orohomenus were themselves sonetimes called ^ynfo;. 

§ Metuis. The festival at Eleusis was called Demetria, or feast of 
Oerec. At all then games it is probaUe tiiat Herodotus had gained 
atxcao distinofcioiuL 

H Pr^tuikm ww king of Fbylae^, in Thessaly, and went with the 
lest of the Greeks to the Trojan war. He first set foot upon the Trojan 
shore, and was immediately killed, acoording te the predictioB of an 
oraoie whioh denouaeed this fete agamat the first who should dis* 
embark. l%e Greeks, after their return, to commeauvate this act^ 
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ODEn.' 
TO jjEsoatLMsm <>p Jiimosmrt, 

Victor in the Cha/tiot^ace, 



• .'/ 



STBOPajS I. 

TwAS long, good Thra^l^qLeb^ the Buai^rs iiik^ 

When in old time» wut tuneful «dreg 
Moulded tiie ohftri9t of the mtuo^ 

And stanok wilb aidevt buui tiuair ^^crm^lTrefl, 
At aeoeia Inrftve ypi»lh to aandaami 
The shafts of their meljodious ft^wnr*- . ^ - 
BovM yoMtk tkiil jl«t had,r9iK:Vd tibe vi^^Ddus hom^ . > . • 
When love first learns to long for beauty's blushing flower. 

AKTltfl'KOPHS I, 

.• ■ - • . • 

TImk WM^he Muflo^no drudge ; her artleM mcnwu qr ~ 

Ko hireling lust of gain inspired t ' , 
,The dance, the feast, the fixjlic pleasures 

' Terpsichore's mellifluous numbers fixed ; • . /: 

Wkb fidr; nritihifett'-d feotak^ xobMl, ■.- T * 
' • Her 8(ifl |)ertuaave'tale she tbW.^ • 

Tn tnese iD days th' Argaean ^e's vord 
.{Aku^ 1k>w tnie I) ajie gLyes het voltes to record : . . 

'! Sttipifd of possession^' fKend^ ind'all, . ' /''• ' 

if W(^iJv makes tlie man," wealth only, was his calt V 
- '. . ■ . . . ,*•, . '• • -^ . '. . . ' ,- . 

:iiii|l«ai«d ^gmam'trldM honopr .at l^UA. ^ Jil MaolB^liitt HcrolMis 
'liiid'bacif^rtetgrmtott^'thnat giinnin ■ ^ :'-{'' 

' * i1lNi»»<icl»« 3^itoocfiitaewMi the twfthte olThiiwt aad to tl ig i dfc 
jee« df &e ^telii Fytltei ode. Tkeptme^^odrnf favwdvpi^ i»addMiNd, 
iM>ri»1&iDlAlf^'l«| t»bi««oa ThnMPfbote: eitbaf> bo wi t w Xawbtrt^s 
-iTM deMi ip^heii it was- writtoi, or, as OolliBtsates^ t o a vM^ ^im-^ 
Seboikrt^ w^fgei^ haCMue Pisukr wwaftontadat th* <i]Mttaii»«f tke 
sum given him. — ■ > - 

t Tk9 sage here mentioned, the author of this aphorism, la Ariatode- 
mufl^ the Laoedsmonian, whom Pindar caUs an Arnve^ by the sune 
license with which Homer calls Helen the Argivc JadeiK — IL ii. 161. 



Tliou art not dull^f spirit ; to the unwise 
I sing not of the equestrian crown 
From Isthmian rif^n^Mj von, 
Which to Xenocrates great Keptune gave, 
And sent his Dixtuix pand^fi^ piidae 

Around those crisped brows to wave. 

STBOFHE II. 

Raised by the god, the cnariot-victor shone 
The hmmp of Agi^nt ; nor k$B ~ > 
His power in Crisa^s <kmte«tt known, 

Where Phoebus saw asid dldibed him with sUcoetfs; 
.Htm fm^most iti^ Al^^aft moe 
Ere<^ttiiMis^ «(As iiei^ ptaiidlttf gff«e» } > 
There with-ixoettlfigliatid^ ike^<^6ilrt;6^ 
His boimdiiig steeds rebuked, and^w^iid tkfiii^ itfit eareer; 



. ,; 



The stoTT related of Aristodpnuu i«^. that, haying been onoe rich, and 
loavQg aU his riches, he was deserted "by his friends, when he made 
nse of ^n «gq»«P8iasi, .whi^ beoapie: a profrerh. .S>it^9DmSmKf^t^ 
in his life of Thales, rela^ that the tripod destined fi>r the irisest of 
the Greekflt, and which was passed by one sag^ to another, being djs* 
claimed by each, was acQndgea to Arlstodemus in his ttiro, lihd hg c[tio& 
the above proverb frdfoi Alentffi. /'^ 

* The OorinthUtn% vfao.sopddiitflttMLih* XvUctoiaA ghmes, were of 
Dorian origin. The ptit» ^Itottdd -tQ the vktocs -WiVr^at ^rst, a crown 
made of the pines whioh grew round the temple of Kepiiuie. It was 
afterwards ^nged to dry parsley, which continued, ft sppeiurs, mo to 
this time. •' S^ Fliltar<^ relates, t&at th^ p^e »t length «an» a^Kin 
into use. — Benedict, 

t CrMs eoTUett. Crisa, or-OrisiNft, ^i^ a town of Pfaocis, on the sea- 
coast, and near Delphi, which giive ita name to the CrisscMui ga^a It 
is h^^, as in .Pytiiian ode vi. aiitis. i.^ put for the l^ythian gap^es, on 
acootmt tj{ its proximity. Dr. Glsrke describes ft iks a^ ^tuaiHcAi of the 
most romantic beauty. 8trabo, from this circumstance, calls the dis- 
tiuS^. nMnd rlt Jielflc^v, rOD.iki^Mt^ppifi^ ■. The. . ikhmi^m^ >hin»iy -.^f 
the people inflaming their arrogMMO^*. tha :tawiir/«wiM ]na9«^.;liQI .:a 
AKa»k of tiia pradb/ wiiifdi had been oonsMltod ,hf th« ^Uu^j^ns, 
axAM haa-lo^iig bean a dauht what was ita^eaasft. sttaaiiioB. - vPm l»ieat 
and jbMflt>(k)Miaii seesia to be, that Cteha .waalthe part, jind CriAn^ the 
tunm B^jfibuog. iV which recoaeilea those who. have qwf o w t d fi^ ^h^am 
tO^«th«r»>aiid!ihoie jwhfr han^jnadi them distiodh^i-^ <;^(»^*« JVhid^ 
vol. iv. pp. 175—177. 
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AMnSTBOnU XL 

For 'twas NicomachtB, whose well-timed Bkill, 

With reins all loose, their fniy drove. 
Him, once their host,* the seers that fill 
The pure libations to Satumian Jove, 

Th' Eleian seers, whose voice proclaims 
The season of the sacred games, 
On the soft lap of golden cimquest placed, 
With soothing accents sweet on Pisa's plains emlxraoed ; — 

EPODE n. 

Pisa, their native land, the grove • 
And spadoQS temple of Olyrapian Jove*^ 
With whose brave sports, pride of their prinoelj are, 
The sons of great (Fhwwitenet 
Mingled the glories of their name : 
F<Hr not unaoimded in the song divine, 
Unknown to the triumphal choir, 

Shines Thrasjbule's illustrious line. 

STROPHE m. 

No wild impervious course hath he to run. 

Mounts no acclivity of praise, 
With whom the maids of Helicon J 

To Virtue's mansion bear their lasting lays. 

* Mim, once their hxt. It is Xenoorates, not Nicotnaclms, vbo is 
here intended as having been decluvd victor at the Olympian games, by 
the £leian presidents, who had onoe shared his hospitality. The Eleiaiis 
were not invariably the presidents of the games, bnt on some oocasions 
the inhabitants of fisa, till these were utterly destroyed by the !E3eiao% 
who refused to record the Olympiads in which they had presided. On 
itme occasion the Arcadians superintended. These officers, called Hella- 
nodics, varied in number at different times, from one to twelve.^^Pott. 
Or. AiU. voL i. pp. 504, 505. 

f The sow cf grecA (Eneddame alluded to, are Theron, the subject of 
the seoond and third Olympian odes, and Xenocrates, the subject of the 
present ode. and the sixth Pythian, and the fitther of Thrasybuhu. The 
Scholiast, however, names them Theron and Dinomenes, whidi is 
difficult to reconcile with the lines immediately sucoeeding. 

X Helicon was a mountain, sacred to the Muses, who had there a 
temple. It is situated in Boeotia^ on the borders of Phocis, near the 
sea-coast, and from it flowed the fountain of Hippocreiiie (also sacred to 
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O ! could I hurl as &j*, as long, 

The disk, the javelin of my song, 
As thy sweet sire in goodness aU outshone ! — 
All hearts his modest worthy his gracious converse won. 

ANXIfiTIlOPBiS ^L 

The Panhellenian rule* his sports obey'd j 

His stall with generous steeds he stored ; 
Low to each listening god he pray'd. 

At feast, or shrine, or alter : at his board 
Ceased not the fresh convmal gale 
To fill the banquet's swelHng sail ; 
His bounty's voyage, as 4^ Btaasme^n smile 
Or wintry gloom prevailViy ww PhflnB or- the Hilat 

bfoue hi. 

Ne'er may the son J (for envy's cloud 
Oft with base hopes the purest heart will shrcmd) 
Attempt his sire's great virtues to conceal, 
Nor bid these lays in silence sleep ; 
They are not sculptured blocks that keep 
The same dull base — through aU the world they flee : 
To my kind host, with all thy aeal, 
Thisy Nicasippus^ bear for mie. 

these goddesses), so called becanse it sprung from the ground when 
struck by the feet of Pegasus. — Ovid, Met lib. v. 256, et xqq. ; StraJbo, 
lib. iz. pp. 409, 410. Pausanias (Boeotioa) says, that Idount Helicon 
was particularly &mous for the fruitfnlness of ils soil^ and the abundance 
of trees growing upon it. He also adds that poisonous teptiles became 
less noxious by living and feeding there. For a description of the view 
from the summit of tiie mountain, see Olarhe's Tr. vol. iii. p. 145. 

* !!%€ PankeUendcm nUe. It was held imperative upon aH the rich in 
every Grecian commonwealth to breed and keep horses for the service of 
the state. — Benedict. 

f PhoM or the NUe. The river Fhasis, flowing into the Black Sea, 
at Its eastern extremity, was nearly the most nor^em point of naviga- 
tion to the Grecian marinerB, and to be ventured upon only in summer. 
Tire Nile, on tiie contraiy, was the most agreeabie of any for a winter 
voyage. 

$ Ne'er mceg iihe son. The poet here enlarges TTirasybukis, either not to 
tsMsr any of his &ther*s greatness to induce him to conceal his virtues, 
or rather not to be deterred from piibHahing them by a fear of the envy 
and jealousy of the world. The passage wiU bear eitLer confltruotien. 
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ODE in. I 

Victor in the ffoTB^^ofie, , 

I A 

The man, by fbrfctme raised, tliat holds ' 

. Unfluah'd with prid« Ids blameless coturse, ' ' 

Though glwfn Wt^ath his ittrtst e&felds, 

Or wealth with power hath bless'd his stores, 
TRb eountiys praise to deathless &me shall give. 

Tet but from thee th' exalted virtues flow, 

All-boanteous Jove ! and they that know. 
And fear thy laws, rejoice/^dt I^ve ; 

While ne that -walks sm's wandering way, 

Ends not in bliss tha changeM day. 

Beward awaits the virtuous deed; 

The brave oommaxid the. grateful lyre ; 
For them th' applauding Graces lead, 

And swell the load triumphal choir. 
Fortune on proud Melissus hath bestow'd 

The twofdld boon, that glads his manly breast ;^^ 

First in the cirque his waviiig crest 
With Isthmian wrea^Jis exulting glow'd ; , 

Now through the lion's vale* the joiamd i 

Of Thebes his herald^s shouts pnxdidm-— 

* The LMi vale. The Kome^n games were originally instituted by 
Adrastiis and his followers, to commemorate the death of Archemor^s^ 
who waa killed by a serpent while his nurse was gone to show them a 
wring of water, haying left him lying on a bed of parsley ; from 
which ciicumstanoe the parsley became the crown at tiie8#gam€0. — 
ApoUod. iiL i. They were afterwards reyived by £Cerci£s Upon 
occasion of his lulling the Nemean lion, to which more oelebiiited 
perqpo jesod, ^le remarkable ^y^t their foundation was generally 
referred. 
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EFODE. 

Him master of the equetit44^Q race 
Proclaim; his deeds no kindred name disgrace : 
His grandsire's ftdna^ 'wo»g ehcoioteers of old, 
GleonymuSy all tongues have told ; 

Told how from Labdaetis; -with afflnenee erown'd,* 
His mother*s sires in haippier days 
The car quadrigalipixnidly drova 
But Time, ^aroUiog seasona onwaod m«ve» ^ yi 
His altering! hiusid. on all things lays. ; \ .> 

The sons of gods alq^^.npr (il^mc^-^ov <ibfi^^ 
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sntopafi't: 
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Thanks to the gracioiis. gods, arotind' 
Behold the ispatjions paths displ^yd 

Which thou, with Isthitiian dhaplfet* crdwiOiM^ 

Melissus, by thy d^eds hast made : ^' i • 

Where now thj virtues rare the »oiig smJI traoe—i • ' ' ' ' * 
Vfrttted "by '^lelivfen besfcow'd,- whfeh riol^ thda ^\ 
Have steer'd tftebrdivef CleonymTist' • ' ' "\ , 

Through life's rough tide with aH his race t ' ■ ;'tr/r 

But fortune's gsde with changeful foi^ce ^ 

Drives ererjf' tiiottil, eveiy course. - -^ ^O 

' . ^^ JT^ww XoWflKMW, toi<^ affluence crowned. ' Bcfnedict renders Ihife paasa^ 
thU.8 1— Tfh© maternal ancestors of Melissns, who were sprang fromlAb- 
dafius, became rich by the number of their victories in the games. Hie 
renderinfi^ of Heyne seems better : — thatj infaeiitihg wealth from l&e 
rich tiabaacidse, .they were enabled to meet the expense of such G(^n- 
tests* But from this affluence it appe^fs by the foUdwing Knes ttiey 

had lately fellen. - . 

^ f Cteonyrmts, it appears from the last stanza of the preceding b<ft^ 
the ancestor of Melissns on the &ther*B nde. 
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AKTISTBOFHE I. 

Thej, 'mong the Thebaa duefe adoved. 

In boDoor's seat uneBvied stft. : 
ContigaouB wortkioi tliroDg^d their board ; 

No babbling pride debEumd their state*. 
Whatever the fiatteiiiig aeaud of ihi» past 

Breathes for the dewi, whtAe^er the Ycm» of pisiose. 

To living worth proftnely pa7% 
Twas thein in oopioaa dcau^htftto* taste, 

And tonch with virtaaa all thmx 9WSk 
. Th' Hemilaaa oohimns of renown ;<— 

SFODE I. 

Bounds which no mortal powers can pass. 

They train'd the raging courser to the race ; 

On them the brazen Mars px)pitious smiled ; 

Fatal regard 1 the t^npest wild 
Of roughest war^ in one dttastroiia how;. 

From their loved hearth and prosperou shome 

Four kindred warriora swept away. 

Kow, when the wintry month and darkened day 
No longer lowers, again they bloom, 
like the fresh vernal vale, with nature's rosiest flower* 

STROPHE IT. 

Such is heaVn's will ; and he that .shakes 

Earth's beUowiog shore, th' Onchestian god^* 
What time by Corinth's walls he makes 

Her sea-bridge loud his wild abode. 
Hath given Melissus' race this blazoning strain : 

He from the couch of ages, where she lay 

In dark oblivion hush'd away, 
Hath roused their ancient &me again. 

That now, like Lucifer, displays, 

lightest of st«r^ her riong rays r 

* Th* OnchtBtUm god, Bespedang Onchesius in Boeotia^&w&wh 
^«ptiuie denhred this title, which was sappossd. to be a 
wiui him, see Itth. ode L ep. ii. mattL 
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AiniSTROPHE II. 

She on the thronged Athenian strand — 

She where for Sicyon's glittering games 
TTia chariot-cirque Adnistas plaam'dy 

First at the goal proclaua'd their nazfteS) 
Bidding rude bards their wreaths of song prepare. 
Nor at the grand Aflsemblage,*' where t&e pride 

Of all th' H^enian duanpions lied, 
Fear'd they to whirl the eircling car : 

Their boast the samptuous gfeeed ta try ; 

The brave unproved in silenee die. 

EFODE II. 

Warriors themselves, till fi)rtttne's hand 
Th' ennobling victory gives, no DEone command ; 
For e'en th«t conqueror's wreath is fortune's gifb. 
Oft hath the feeluer rival's shift 

F^ch'd from the best his undisputed crown* 
Who knows not AjajL' injured name 1 1 
How in his wrath, at waae of night, 
With his own trusty sword and slander'd might. 
That frantic breast he pierced : oh 1 shame 

To all the sons of Greece that sack'd the Phrygian town I 

EniiOFHi: m. 

Him yet with noblest eulogy 

'Mongst all mankind hath Homer sung, 
Tiifling his virtues to the akj — 

Him to remotest ages rung 
In loud enduring rhapsodies of praiae. 

'Tis inspiration's word, the gi£bed stomin 

That lasts for ever : o'er the main, 
Through earth's rich realms and wildest waya^ 

The star of brave achievement gleams 

His uneztinguishable beams. 

* At ike grmiA AifemU^g^k, Melimu tod his wioeatorahad beta used 
to fraqnexti the ac^aam gMnes of Greeoe, the OljxnpiMi and Pythian, 
though they had not ooooaeded in gaining any piiceB m. tfaeaoii — Meffne. 
^QdaiUanBeeflBeeema to atfibid the gnemid Ibr thttweUrtenod expres- 
MBS in tbft noct ibHUk 

t Who hnowt not Ajaa^ wjitKtdt «hr»J f^ Nmi ode vnL etn^ m 
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Ain*ISTROPHE IIL 

Oh ! for a willing Muse, to light 

like him the living lamp of song, 
And blazon the Pancraiian fight 

Won by MeHaBos from the strong ! 
Branch of Teleaias, like the roaring king 

Of the rough woods in heart and strength is be, 

Tet goilefol as the fox mi^t be 
That stays the impetuous eagle's wing, 

Gouch'd on the ground supine below :* 

All sleights are just that foil the foe. 

EPODB ni.> 

For he no vast Oarion port 
Displays, of outward stature mean and short ; — 
In the fierce conflict stanch and terrible. 
Such once Alcmena's aon, they teU, 
Of moderate mould though form'd, but prowess-proo^ 
Sallying from Thebes to Libya's shore, 
Where in huge hold Antaeus t lay, 
Provoked the giant-wrestler to the fray; 
That so that ruffian host no more 
With skulls of murdered guests pale Keptune s fisuie might 
roof 

STROPHE IV. 

To heaven's eternal realms he pass'd ; 

His search explored earth's spaciotis plain, 
The strands and promontories vast 

That bound the basin of the main : 

* QmUfut as the fox, cottched on the ground wpine, Tbia pA»i^ is 
fhus explained by Hejne : — Tbe ion, for tbo pnipose of ebtimping tiw 
eagle, frequently lays itself upon its baok, pretending to be dead, and 
when the eagle stoops to seize it as her prey, catches her with its daws. 
This, therefore, is a good emblem of the mode in whieh the weaker 
might by skill and cunning obtain a victory in the Panoratiaa fig^t» the 
greater part of the struggle in which was carried aa upon. th« gromid. 

i* Ankeut the giant, son of Neptune and Terra, a monster of inhii- 
manxty, hacl boasted that he would erect a temple to his &ther Neptune 
with the akulla of his conquered antagonists. 
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For the safe bark he clear'd th' infested floods ; 

Now in his golden dome with highest Jove 

He quafh mmiingled joys above, 
iBeloved and honoured by the gods^ 

And wins, to Juno's sdf-aUiBd, 

The beauteous Heb^ for his bride. 

AKTISTROPHE IV. 

Por him, o'er famed Electra's g&te/ 

We Thebans still the feast prepare, 
And with fresh flow'reta oonaeorBte 

The new-built altairs Uaaing them ;*^ 
Blazing with offerings to the spirits braYo 

Of his eight sons firom blooming Megara bom ; 

To them, from eve to radiant mom, 
Through the long night cont^iuous wave, 

Tbe reddening flames, and tobs on high 

Their fuming fragrance to the sky. 

EP0I>E IV. 

The morrow's cheering dawn proclaims 
The feats of manly strength and annual games : 
Melissus foremost there fresh myrtles bound ■ 
In glittering braids his temples round, 

And gain'd victorious twice the fearful fi-ay : . ,^ 

A third his youthful arm had won. 
What time the skilful charioteer 
School'd his rude hand the wavering team to steer — 
Share, Orseus, then thy IcHrdV renown. 

While thus on both we pour the graces of the lay. 

* Mectra*8 gate. Tbe -namev ol Biz out of the Mren gates of l^hebes 
may be seen in ^schylus. — SqU. con. Theb, See also Dodw. Tr, yoI. i. 
p. 264. The gate here mentioned was so named from Electra^ t)ie 
sister of Oadmus. Near it once dw^lt Amphitryon, and afterwards 
Hercules ; sxhI there was the tomb of his eight sons by Megara, the 
daughter of Creon. Different accounts are giTen of the manner of 
their death, which are coUeeted by the Scholiast. But the story most 
received was, that they died by their father's hand in a fit of madness. 
The fEineral ceremonies, it appears, were performed during the nighty 
and the games were 'Celebrated on the following day. 
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ODE V. 

TO PHTLACIDES OF iEGIKA, 

Victor in the Faaicrativm, 



firiBOPHB I. 

MOTHiSR of the son thftt ^Ids the day, 

Bright Theia,* for thy sake fond mortals hold 
Before all names of wealth the potent gold. 
For lo, when in the swift and circling fray 
The chariot-hamess'd steeds, the galleys brave, 

Moved by thy quickening power, engage, 
What wonder waits on land and wave 
The proud achievements of their rage. 

AirriSTBOPHE I. 

Touch'd by thy spirit, in the athletic war 

Glory the champion earns, whose manual force, 
Or footstep foremost in the panting course. 
Have won thick chaplets for his flowing hair. 
But 'tis heaven's doom that gives success below. 

Two things alone, with wealth combined. 
Feed life's sweet flower, and thus bestow 
Joy's purest blessings on mankind ;- 

SPODB L 

These are fair fortune and recording &me. 

Aspire not to be Jove ; all things are thine, 
If these great gifts thy destiny may claim : 

To mortal hopes thy mortal means confine. 

* Bright Theia, for thy aake. He attributes to the goddess Theia 
(nrhioh signifies splendour) the cause of the general derotion of all men 
to gold. She was the mother of the sun (according to Hesiod), whose 
peculiar emblem was gold. To each of the heavenly bodies, as the 
Scholiast obserreS) wast attributed some particular metal : — to the sun, 
g(Ad ; to the moon, silver ; to Mai's, iron, &c. 
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For thee, Phylacidea, in Neptune's field 

Two chaplets bloom : the proud Fancratian dole 

For thee, with Pytheas* join'd, the Nemeans yield. 
Apart th' .^S^aoean race, my thirsty soul 

Tastes not the lay : but Lampon's sons to sing, 

To just -^gina's walls my willing lyre I bring. 

STROPHE II. 

Oh ! while her chiefs still trace the blameless ways 
To where achievement does the eternal will, 
Grudge not, my Muse, with flowing song to fill 
The beverage of the brave, her cup of praise. 
For when by virtuous deeds warriors became 

Heroes of old, the sounding lyre 
Told to all times their envied name, 
And glory's olaiion swelled the choir : 

ANTISTROPHE II. 

Thus by Jove's bounteous grace they shone the theme 
Of eloquence and song, and worship found 
And sacrifice : thus yet with viotims crown'd 
To (Eneus't sons the JBtolian altars gleam ; — 
Thebes to the brave equestrian lolas,;^ 

Argos the vow to Perseus § pours ; 
Sparta fair Leda's warlike race 
By pure Eurotas' stream adores, 

EPODE II. 

But famed CEnon^ [| the stout-hearted powers 

Of -<3Eacus and his seed : with flame and sword 

They to their base twice razed the Trojan towers, 
With Hercules, and Helen s injured lord. 

♦ For thee toith Pytheas, This victory of Pytheaa, who is here 
introduced as the brother of Phyladdes, is celebiated in the fifth 
Nemean ode. 

•f- (Eneus was king of Calydon in ^tolia. The most famous of his 
sons were Meleager, one of the heroes of the Argonautic expedition, 
who killed the Oalydonian boar ; and l^deus, the fitther of Diomed, 
who was one of the seven chiefs against Thebes. He was also the 
fiither of Dejaneira. 

+ I6f€u. See Pyth. ode ix. stro. iv. 

§ Penew. See Pyth. ode x. ep. ii. ftc. 

il (Fnoni, Bespecting ^gina and the .^Baci^ vm the eight first 

2E2 
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Bear now, my Muse, thy chariot from the ground 

Aloft, and tell me what iiBriY«ll*d hand 
Gycnns and Hector slew, and Memnon, crown'd 

With brazen arms, before his ^thiop band : 
Say who the valiant Telephus defied,* 
With his own spear transfix'dt by red Caicua* tide. 

STBOPHE ni. 

Who but ^gina*8 sons^ their country's boast ? 
Transoendant isle 1 Long since the song divine 
The tower whereon thy lofty virtues E^bine 
Ascended : much of thy illustrious host 

My tongue's uuerring shaft hath still to sound- 
Witness triumphal Salanus 
By Ajax' towers encompassed round ; 
Midst war's mad waves and angry skies, 

ANTISTROPHE III. 

By naval strength sustaan*d, by myriads press'd, 
She braved the deathlul hailstorm of the fray : 
But steep*d in silence be the vaimting lay — 
Jove, lord of all things, as it seems him best^ 
Dispenses good and ill : yet in sweet song 

Honours like these delight to live, 
And conquest's ecstasies prolong 
In strains the wise alone can give. 



Kemean odes, all of wliich are addressed to JEIginetaiM. Tebmon, the 
■on of MacvLBf accompanied Hercules as his armour-bearer, when he 
took and destroyed Troy. — Nem, ode iii. antis. ii. ; Nem, ode iv. stro. iv. 
And Ajax and Teucer, we sons of Telamon — ^Achilles and Neoptolemns, 
the grandson and great-grandson of ^acus, accomps^ed Menelatn in 
the expediti(m which revenged the rape of Helen. 

* €fpenMt, HtctoTf and MenmoUf were all slain, and Td^%u was 
wounckMl, by AchiUes. The battle of Telephus and Achillea was rept^- 
sented oa the pos'ticam of the &mous temple of Minerva Alea, at 
T^Bgea, which Pausanias says was one of the largest and most orna- 
mented temples in Greece. — JDodw. vol. ii. p. 419. 

f WUk hts <mn tpear tran^hc^d. Other aocounts respecting TMepbna 
vary from the one here given, and say that he was cured by the nsBt 
sonped from the point of the spear of Achilles. Pindar, however, has 
perlkpa chosen the view o£ the story better suited to faia pvy^ooe, 
and requiring less periphrasis of expression* . , 
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Henceforth let youths from Cleonicus' race 

Their labour's lesson learn ; for not in night 
Slumber their proud achievements, nor with base 

Begret grudged they the cost of glory's fight. 
"Novr shall not Pytheas, whose experienced hand 

First taught the rude Phylacides to know 
The champion's art and onset, stroke and stand, 

Share our free praise ? Twine round his manly brow 
The wool-wrought band and chaplet : * speed away 
To crown the matchless pair thy new, thy winged lay 1 



ODE YI. 

TO PHTLACmiS, 

Vict&r anwngH Boy$^ 



STBOFSB L 

As with replenish'd bowl the banquet glows, 

Again for Lampon^s brave athletic linet 

We mix the Muses' cup divine : 
The first to Jove wiui pour'd,$ when round their brows 

* TvnM rotmd his momly trow the vjooi-wnyaghJt hcmd vend rfuapkU Hie 
Scholiast apeaka of the fillet as worn on the breast. If it was so worn, 
it bore a remarkable resemblance to the modem badges of distinetion. 

.i* 4lpani /or La/mvorCs brave athletic line. The Scholiast appears to "be 
right in supposing that this ode was written before ^e preceding one, 
and that <£e expression " again we mix" refers not to ihe last ode, bat 
to the fifth Kemean, inscribed to Pytheas, another son of Lampon. For 
he expressly says, w. 3 and 4, &c., that the first crown was obtained at 
Kepyei^ and that this is the second. He also says in this ode, stro. iii. 
yY. 10, 11 I antis. iiL yf. 1, 2, 8, that Phylacides, Pytheas, and Enthy- 
menesy had each obtained one crown only in the Isthmian gaMes. And 
in the last ode, ep. L w. t, 6, he savs that Phylacides had gained twiK 

t The first to Jove was p<nu^d, Porsuing the sasne laaetaphor ef oe«i« 
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HiB Nemean braid illustnouB hung ; 
This to the deepot of-the Beos^ 

And fifty dionsels fair from Nereos sprung. 
For wreaths by youngest bom Phylacides 
From Isthmian rivals torn : on Fisa's plain 
Oh ! thafc 'twere theirs a third to gain, 
Mine in the Olympian Saviour's name to shed 
The full mellifluous hymn on blest ^gina's head. 



AKTISTROPHE I. 

For he that with bold heart and bounteous hand 
Makes virtue's heavenly work his life's pursuit. 
Whose genius bids the golden £ruit 

Of loveliest glory bloom at his command — 
HLs anchor he, by heav'n advanced, 
On fortune's fiEuihest shore hath cast. 

With such great gifts, such energies enhanced. 
For reverend age and death's repose at last 
The sapient son of Cleonic^s'"' prays : 
With him my fervent vows I raise 

To the high throne, where with her sisters twain 

Eventful Clothot ate, my friend's wise wish to gain. 



EPODE I. 

For you, ye sons of godlike jEacus, 

Lords of the golden chariot, my fond Muse 
To yon loved isle returning, thus 

Your names with wonted eulogy bedews. 



paring his odes to cups of wine, he dedicates them accordingly. Por the 
first cup^ says the Scholiast, was drunk to Jupiter Olympus ; the second 
to the heroes (or demigods) ; the third to Jupiter Soter, or the Saviour 
— ^because^ says the Scholiast, beyond the third cup they could not go 
safely. 

* Lampon^ the son of Cleonicus, was the father of the present victor. 

t Of the three raster Fates each had her separate office. Clotko, the 
youngest, fixed the moment of every man'p birth ; Lachesis. the events 
and actions of his life ; and Atropos, the eldest, cut the thread, and 
determined the period of his existence. 
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ITotir proud a^chieyements, blazed around 
From land to land, a thousand tra^kB have trod-^ 

Tbrougli Hyperborean wilds, beyond 
The ferthest fount of Nilus* flood. 

Is there a barbarous reahn so rude of tongue 
Where Feleus' fame and fortunes none hath sung, 
Th' heroic spouse that won the daughter of a god ? * 

STROPHE IL 

Is there where Ajax' deeds are yet unknown, 

Or Telamon's 1 whom erst his prompt ally, 

War's brazen-beaming field to try, 
Housed at the firaud of false Laomedon, 

Against Tro/s wall Alcides led,t 
A hero's toil, and o'er the main 

On the wind's wing his hosts Tirynthian J sped. 
With him combined Pergamia's fruitful plain. 

With him that herdsman dire of mountain mould, 

Alcyoneus, in Phlegrse's hold 
E[e spoil'd ; he vanquish'd the Meropian foe ;§ 
Nor twang'd his hand in vain the deadly-bounding bow. 

▲liTISTBOPHfi 11^ 

'Twas at the crowded feast Alcmena's seed, 

To join the embarking host by herald named. 
The son of .Msucub proclaim'd. 

Him, fierce and frowning in his warrior's weed 
Of lion's pelt, sage Telamon 
Bade pour the sparkling nectarous wine, 

Libation pure to bless th' exploit begun. 
And to his grasp the cup, with golden shine 
And rough embossment rich, auspicious press'd : 
Forthwith, with hands to heaven address'd, 

Aloud the hero pray'd : " Paternal Jove, 

" If e'er these lips had power thy sovereign will to move, 

' * See Nem, ode iii. antis. iL 

f See iVm..ode iu. antist. iL and Nem. ode iv. stro. iv. 

X Tiryns, in Argolis, was the usual residence of Hercules. Henoe he 
was called the Tiryntiiian hero. — Virg. Mn. vii. v. 662. Alcmena is 
£)r the same reason called Tirvnthia. — Ov, Met, lib. vi. 112. 

§ The Mer<ypAan foe. See Nem, od© iv. stro. iv. 
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BPODB n. 

** Grant to my Holiest wish, my warmest prayer, 

** My friend's fond hope, from Eribcea*s womb 
** In time's due course a valiant heir 

" To spring, and perfect his appointed doom ! 
" Stubborn and sturdy be his frame, 
** like this tough hide that round my shoulder trails, 

" Stripp'd frY>m the monster's trucJ^ the same 
" This hand first foU'd in Nemea's vales : 

" Brave be his heart." — This said, propitious Jove 
Despatched his own great eagle from above : 
With joy the plumed king surprised Alcides hails. 

STROPHE III. 

Then loud again, as with a prophet's tongue, 

" O Telamon, the child thou ask'st is thine," 

He cried ; " behold yon bird divine^ 
^ Authentic signal ! fierce and strong 

" Like him thy warlike son shall be. 
And Ajax his eipbatic name.-. 

Thus spake and sat Alcides. But for me 
"Twere long their countless virtues to proclaim^— 

For I, loved Muse, but came my choral lay 

To crown'd Phylacides to pay. 
And Fytheas and Euthymenes,t that so 
In Argive mood concise J my bounded praise might flow. 

* And Ajax his emphatic iuijn£. From Aietos, an £agU. It appears 
that Telamon, being childless, and desirous of children by his wife 
Eriboea, took advantage of Hercoles being his gaest on this oocasioiii 
and seizing the moment when he was dr^sed in Ms lion's skin, desired 
him to offer up to his father the above prayer. 

f EiUhymeneSf who is also mentioned with praise in iVm. ode v. stro. 
iii., was the maternal uncle of Phylacides and Pytheas. 

t In Argive mood concise. The Argives were not less pithy and con- 
oiae in their expressions than the Spartans, according to the Scholiast, 
who quotes a lost play of Sophocles, Ulysaes fiuibtrndut, to that effect,' 

MvOoc y&p Apyo\t9Tt frvvruivuv ppax^e* 
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ANTIBTBOPHS III. 

For three Pancratiaii chaplets, each Im prize. 

Prom Istlunian sands the kindred champions bore ; 

No less from Nemea*s grove they tore. 
Then what loud hjmns and copioiis minstrelsies 

Burst from the lyre ! whose beauteous dews 
On all their tribe Psalychian fell, 

Gemm*d with the brightest sprinklings of the Muse. 
They 'mongst -^gina*s heaVn-loved mansions dwell ; 

"Where raised by them thy house, Themistius,* shines ; 

Where Lampon to his sons enjoins 
Hesiod's sage ruleVin his own practice told, 
'^ Still to the task in hand with earnest heart to hold.** 

EPODE III. 

There round his country's brows his crown he flings ; 

His bounteous hand the stranger's blessing shares ; 
Still to the golden mean he clings ; 

The palm of modest worth contented bears. 
His tongue still keeps his bosom's pledge ; 
And as the Naxian hone t subdues and moidds 

Hardest of rocks, the falchion's edge, 
Such place 'mongst athlete chiefs he holds. 

For them from Dircd's foimt,J the living spring 
Which golden-vested Memory's daughters bring, 
m pour, where Cadmus' wall its towering port unfolds. 

* TkemMui, the maternal grand&ther of Phylacides. 

i- I%e Naxicm hone, This^ according to Pliny, was a spedes of whet- 
stone fotind in Cyprus, and used for polishing marble ornaments, and 
cutting precious stones. 

i IHrc^s f&u/iU. Pindar being a Theban, and the ibuntahi of XHrcfe 
being near one of the gates of the city, he allegorically represents Its 
waters as the stream of his song, which the Muses, the daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, make to flow perennially. 
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ODE VIL 

TO gTRKPSTADES OF THEBES, 

Victor in ^ PancraHtmk 



STJROPHB L 

Fob which of all thy aoiui renown'd of yore, 

Fortunate Thebes, most 8well*d thy patriot pride ? 
Was it when full-hair*d Bacchus graced thy shore^ 
That sits enthroned by cymball'd Ceres' side ?* 
Or when the lord of heaven's domain 
Deifi^n'd from his eenial cloud to rain 
WitUn thj wond^g walls below 
The midnight shower of golden snow, 

AKTISTEOPHE I. 

What time in proud Amphitryon's porch he stood. 

And bade the teeming dame Alcides bear t 
Was't when the future £ite Tiresias show'd ? 
Or Iblasf taught the furious steed to fear ? 

Or when earth's brood X in arms sprung out I 
Or when Adrastus from the shout 
Of thy loud host recoil'd amain, 
His fnends all fled, his myriads slain, 

EPODE L 

Back to his Argive steeds and sheltering towers 1§ 
Or when thy colonies, with Dorian shoot 
Ingrafted, raised on Spartan root 

Their vigorous faranohea ; and the Pythian powers 

* That nt8 enthromed bg e^mbdtVd Gertd side. On ike sixth day of 
the MeuainiMi Mysteries, BAOohiis was always joined in the procession 
with Geres, on which occasion nothing was heard but singing, and the 
noise of cymbals and brazen kettles. This Baoehns, whose pxx>per'nsme 
is laochus, is said by some to have been the son of Ceres, for which 
reason he may be supposed to have been joined with her in the mysteries. 

f Idku was Hercules's charioteer. 

t £arth'8 brood. See Pyth. ode ix. stro. iv. 

§ See Nem. ode ix. stro. iv. v. 
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Sent -^geiis* sons, thy warlike race, 
Amy else's plunder'd walls to sway 1 * 

But, since departed glory's grace 
Full fast from mortal memory fades away, 



STBOPHB XL 

Save when kind genius rears the blooming flower, 

And bathes it with the glistening dews of song — 
Haste thou thy sweet triumphal hymn to pour 
For brave Strepsiades, whose brows along 
Pancratian wreaths &om Isthmus bear ; 
Fierce his stout port, yet shapely fair, — 
Fair, yet enhanced with virtue's charms, 
More lovely than the j&ame it worms. 

AimSTBOFHE U. 

Lo while his name and fame his uncle shares, 

Their violet locks th' applauding Muses wave — 
Fall'n in the field of brazen-shielded Mars,t 
For honour is the guerdon of the brave. 
Assured be he, whose generous powV, 
In the fierce fight's tempestuous hour, 
Wards from his country's front away 
The furious hailstorm of the fray, 

* It is difficult to determine whether this refers to the assistance given 
by the Thebans to the Heraclidse in their return to the Peloponnesus, or 
to the Spartans in their war with Amyclss. The reasons in support of 
either opinion will be found in the Scholiast, who inclines to the latter. 
The Mgidad seem to have been one of the tribes at Thebes. 

f Heyne justly rejects the opinion of the Scholiast, that Strepsiades 
here mentioned, the son of Diodotus, and uncle of the victor who bore 
the same name, was killed in the Peloponnesian war, which began four 
years after the death of Pindar. The same with respect to the battle of 
Marathon, at which the Thebans were not present, being on that and 
other oooasions &vouiable to the Permans. He asctibsB his death, 
therefore, rather to the wars between the BcBotians and Athflniaiui^ 
mentioned by Herodotus, bk. v. c. 75, ei uqq. 
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SPOSS u. 

Hurling retorted vengeance on the foe. 

That fame Ids life shall crown, and laxgelj grace 

Beyond the grave lus honoured race. 
Son of Diodotns, now liest thou low, 

Bival in war's destructive game 
Of Meleager, and the dread 

AmphiareiUfi^ and Hector's fame I 
In youth's &ir prime thy lofty spirit fled 

STBOPHE in. 

Twas in the fight's first rank, where round thee cast 
Their desperate stand iky b r a ve st comrades made : 
Much hath thy fate perplex'd me ! — but 'tis past- 
Neptune with gracious hand the storm hath laid,* 
And all is calm a£»in. Til flinff 
Braids round ihe^ctor's biws and sing. 
Quench not, kind heav'n, the minstrel's fire ; 
Grudge not the raptures of the lyt^ ! 

AimSTBOPHE IIL 

'Tis but the moment's ecstasy, which I, 

Well pleased, in peace xndu%e^ till age and death 
Shall come, as come they must — ^for all shall die^ 
Though fates unequal close our days beneath. 
Man is too brief long aims to reach : 
Presumptuous hope, that fain would stretch. 
To heaven's high throne her daring view, 
Is but the winged steed that threw 

* Nqatume iffith gradaiu hamd the storm JuUh laid. Ab Neptune stalls 
the raging of the soft after a atorm, so he had cahued the affliction of the 
victor's fiunily at the death of their relation, by ^ranti^g a victoiy in the 
Isthmian games over which he presided. — JBtneaici. 
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EPODE in. 

Bellerophoiiy wliat time Ms frenzied pride 

Aspired to tread th' eternal domes aboTe,* 
And sit amongst the peers oi Jove. 

Such baneful fruits forbidden joys betide. 
O Loxias, whose unclouded brow 

Beams with the golden locks of day, 

Grant us thme own great games to know. 

And bind our temples with thy Pythian bay. 



ODE vni. 

TO CLBAKDER OF JBGlXfAg 

Victor in the Fa/ncratiwn, 



8TBOPHE L 

Lead forth the tuneful ]X)mp, the moving choir, 

Bid them their rich reward prepare 

To crown Oleander's youthful war, 
At the proud porch of Telesarch, his sire, 

* This passage of Pindar is imitated by Milton {p€ur, X. bk. vii. 
L 16), where he addresses Urania : — 

Return me to my native element : 
liest from this flying steed mirdn'd (as onoe 
Belierophon, though from a lower clime). 
Dismounted, on th' Aleian field I fall. 

Pegasus, sprung frY>m the blood of Medusa, was, according to the account 
here alluded to, given to BeUerophon to conquer the Chimsera. After 
his victory, he aspired to fly to heaven, when Jupiter, sending an insect 
to torment him, occasioned Pegasus to throw his rider. Pegasus pursued 
his own flight to heaven, and became a constellation. 
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Sounding the loud trinmpbal strain : - 
Sucli meed his Isthnnaa conquest claims, 
Sudi his tried strength in Nemea's games. 
For him, though pierced ^th pain, 

With puhlic grief though wrung, will I 
Yet woo the golden Muse to wake 
Her cheering minstrelsy.* 

From huge disasters free, no more 
Its wreath the champion's firont shall lack : 

Past ill 'tis folly to deplore ; 
O grieve not at the abortive wrong ; 

The toil hath ceased, the fight is won. 
Spread &r and wide the joyful strain — 
For lo ! the ponderous stone 
Of Tantalus, tint o*er us threatening hung, 
Some god hath heaved aside, and Greece revives again. 

SmtOPHE II. 

Intolerable weight 1 till dread dismay 
Thus by oelesitial aid dispelled, 
My souFs overwhelming care had quell'd : 
But to the business of the present ds^, 
Man's hest employ —for time unseen 
Hangs o'er us with his shadowy thong, 
Urging life's stealthy steeds along. 
Yet well brave hearts, I ween, 

Wounds deep as ours, with freedom blest, 
May bear, and for success to come 
On hope's assurance rest. 

Bom in sev'n-portall'd Thebes,+ 'tis mine 
Song's sweetest flowers and freshest bloom 

For famed ^gina's brows to twine. 
She with her heroine sister brave, 

Fairest and youngest of their line, 

* It is the opnion of the Scholiast that some relations of Oleander had 
&Uen at the battle of Salanns, shortly after which this ode appears to 
have been composed. 

f Pindar elsewhere acknowledges the relationship snbsisting between 
Thebes and ^gina, upon the ground of the nymphs, Thebe and ^gina, 
being both sprang fi'om the river Asopus. 



From old Asopiis sprung^ and won 

Jove's amorous graoe divine ; 
He gave^ where Piro^ pours her limpid wave, 
The chariot-echoing walls for beauteous Theb^'s throne : 

STROPHE HI. 

Thee, to th' CEnopian isle* imbower*d he led ; 

Whence .^^Bacus his heavenly birth 

Derived, of lyings revered on earth 

The most that issued from the Thunderer's bed. 

The powers that helFs tribunal fill. 

Defined by him, their dooms profound *A 
His godlike sons, in fight renown'd, 
Their sons, more godlike stilly 

Surpassed : they knew the spear to wield ; 
The gathering groan, the rout to sprea$)rtr-' 
And sway the troubled field. 

To them was keen discernment given, 
And temperance chaste by wisdom bred ; 

Not unpreferr'd, unmark'd by heaven. 
What time for Thetis Neptune strove. 
In the full hall of state divine, 
'Gfdnst Jove, inflamed with rival fire, 
The beauteous nymph to win. 
Yet not, by love though touch'd, aU conquering love, 
Though gods immortal bom, urged they that rash desire, 

STROPHE IV. 

Awed by the dread response which Themis j; gave, 

Sage wamer to the assembled sky, 

The thrilUng threat of destiny : 
" Gods, should the mistress of the raging wave 

* Thee, to th* (Enopian ide, "Thee " refera to JSgina, of which 
CEnopia was one of the ancient names. — Ov. MeL 1. vit. w. 472, 473. 

i" The power that heWa tribv/nal, Ac. ^acus was reckoned the most 
religious and upright man of his generation, and during his lifetime 
he obtained bj his prayers the oessation of a &mine which afflicted 
the whole of Greece. After his death, he was made one of the judges 
of hell. Apollodorus says, Pluto gave him the keys of the gates of hell. 

X The Fates were generally considered to be superior even to Jupiter, 
who was obedient to their decrees. But Themis wm even prior to 
these, being, according to one of Hesiod'a poema^ the motiier of the 
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^ To JoFe*8 all-procreaBt arms aispir^ 
** Or brother b of high Jore, a king 
^ From that portentous love shall spring 
^ More potent than hk sire ; — 

** One, whose stout hand a bolt shall throw 
** More fearful than the trident's might, 
** Or thunder's instant blow. 

** Cease then the &tal suit, while she 
^ Some mortal love shall best requite ; 
" And dain her son in battle see, 
« Though strong as war^s impetuous god, 

'' Swift as the lightning's radiant wing : — 
* To PeleuSy son of .^Elacus, be ours 
'* The bridal prize to brings 
" Destined by heaven, to where his calm abode 
** The pious conqueror holds in rich lolcus' bowers. 

8TBOPHS y. 

** To Chiron's cave,* within th' etenial hill, 
*' Swift be the blissful tidings borne ; 
** No more this Nereid nymph forlorn 
" Our hands with plaints of damorous love shall fiH 
" Bid her, when now full-orb'd on high 
« Dim evening's front the mo«m shaU grace, 
" Clasp'd in the hero's fond embrace 
" Her virgin bond untie." 

Thus to the gods of Saturn's line 
Heaven's arbitress their sentence sung : 
Waved they their brows divine, 
Th' assenting nod in silence made^ 
Nor left th' eternal fruit that hung 

On her wise words unpluck'd to fade. 

Pareas, or Fates themselyea. She was the prime fountain of all oracle 
and prophecy, and the oracle of Driphi belonged to her before it came 
under the superintendence of Apollo. Hiis decree <tf Fate, whereby 
the son of Thetis was to become greater than his fi^ther, which oocar 
sioned Jupiter and Neptune to give up their suit, and to marry her to 
Eeleusi is elsewhere alluded to l^ Pmdar. — Neo^ ode iii. antis. il > 
tKaKab ^ iv. «tro. viii. ix. 

JLU6UW -XT 1 ••• A« ••• 

beimr b^ ^^''^' ^^ ^^ antis. m. 
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Jove now the searmaid's nuptial plann'd : 
1^ And song in thrilling numbers taught 

i;; To youth's unpractised ear the deeds 
\ff^ Divine Achilles wrought. 

See Telephus beneath his conquering hand 
j;;-,? On Mysia's vine-cla4 plain, her gasping monarch, bleeds. 

STBOPHB VI. ' 

JK His arm fair Helen for Atrides* sake 

Released, and o'er the billowy bourn 
Bridged for the Greeks their wish'd return. 
The sinews of Troy's war his javelin brake, 
t' Memnon and manliest Hector's might, 

And many a femous chief beside, 
"Whose rage oft stay'd the slaughter's tide, 
Oft tum'd the doubtful fight. 
A To these pale Proserpine's abode, 

Tower of the sons of JSacus, 
The great Achilles show'd, 

Gave to all times ^gina's name, 
And crown'd his grandsire's glorious house. 
Him ev'n in death the chant of fame 
Forgot not ; o'er his sacred pyre 

Th' Aonian maids enraptured hung, 
And in full choir around his gravQ 
The strain of glory sung. 
Thus to the powers that sway the living lyre 
Kewarding heaVn commits the memory of the brava 

, STBOPHE VIL 

Eired by that spirit, to Nicocles' * tomb. 
Brave champion, her careering song 
The Muses' chariot bears along, 
Sounding his Isthmian conquest, and the bloom 
Of Dorian parsley round his brows. 
Full many a tough ill-omen'd foe 
His hand's inevitable blow. 
At games and bordering shows, 

* Nicocles, it appears, was Oleander's unele. 

2f 
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Stunn'd and subdued. The stripling's fame, 
That calls his glorious uncle sire, 
Dishonours not his name. 

Let rival youths with myrtle weed 
Oleander's glittering locks attire, 
The stout Pancratian victor's meed. 
TTiH might in Epidaurus* shown, 

Him in th' Alcathoan contest crown'd. 
Fortune with all her smiles embraced. 

The brave his praise shall sound : 
For no sequester'd course, no path unknown, 
Unstrew'd with glory's flowers, his virtuous steps have traced 

* The games celebrated at Epidaunis were in honour of ^acnlapius. 
— Nem. oide iii. ep. iv. The Alcathoan games were held at Megara, 
which was itself sometimes called AlcaUioe, from Alcathous, a son of 
Pelops, who became king of that country. He there destroyed a great 
lion, in commemoration of which the festival was instituted. 



THE END. 
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